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light again. With most state legislatures 

in session at present, the old bugaboo of 
weights and measures bills, including also slack- 
filled package regulations, has arisen to confront 
packagers of soap chips, flakes, powders, gran- 
ules, and the like. Each odd year, this has be- 
come a problem for the soap industry, and 1947 
is no exception. Because of the inherent charac- 
teristics of most finely-divided soap products,— 
high moisture content and frangibility particu- 
larly,—package weight loss and volume shrink- 
age have for years dogged the industry’s foot- 
steps. Zealous state legislators and other officials, 
unaware that these conditions are mostly beyond 
the immediate control of soap manufacturers, 
once more plan to correct them. 


Q iste filled soap packages are in the spot- 


As in the past, the soap industry again can 
present its case to the states as bills or regulations 
arise and hope that the states will understand. 
At the same time, each and every soaper can 
help to minimize such activity every two years 
by rechecking his own formulations, his pack- 
ages and his packaging operations. Some prod- 
ucts which we have seen invite regulatory atten- 
tion because of apparent careless or deliberate 
slack filling. Hence, a correction of packaging 
shortcomings, if any, makes a good start toward 
removing the causes behind this type of legisla- 
tion and regulation. 

. 
ASED on the economic history of the 
world for the past half-century, we sus- 
pect that Uncle Sam should long since 
have been renamed Santa Claus. Operations un- 
der UNRRA and more recently under the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council are the 
most recent happenings which indicate that 


Europe, Asia, and other sections of the world 
will take all of everything which we will give 
them and not hesitate to ask for more. To aid 
starving and helpless peoples is praiseworthy and 
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noble. But where American participation in such 
aid is used to reduce the efforts of certain foreign 
governments and others to help themselves, the 
time to put the searchlight on the situation has 
arrived. 

And, apparently, this is just about what is 
happening in oils and fats. Uncle Sam, alias Santa 
Claus, is the heaviest loser and right now is pay- 
ing through the nose as a result of IEFC world 
fat allocations. We deeply suspect that Ameri- 
can fat consumers are once more being 
played for suckers. Recently, before the House 
Food Investigating Committee in Washington, 
John B. Gordon of the Bureau of Raw Materials 
for the American Vegetable Fats and Oils In- 
dustries urged that the U. S. withdraw from the 
IEFC world fat allocation program. We want 
to second this suggestion,—and also urge that with 
the expiration of present commitments on March 
31, that the U. S. terminate its participation at 
least until we find out exactly how things stand. 


and sanitary washing of dishes and uten- 
sils in public eating and drinking estab- 
lishments. Teach the restaurant, tavern, soda 
fountain and other owner and his personnel the 
rudiments of sanitation and correct dishwashing, 
follow it up with strong law enforcement, and 
the result is an improved sanitary condition 
throughout all public eating places. These are 
conclusions of Charles McDonald, director of 
the Dairy and Food Division of the Akron, Ohio, 
Health Department, which department conducts 
a continuing educational campaign among 
restaurant operators and personnel. Regular 
classes and lectures are conducted, including 
visual demonstrations. The final lecture of the 
course is devoted wholly to washing and sanitiz- 
ing eating and drinking utensils. 
This is progressive work by a large city health 


is DUCATION is the real answer to proper 


department, and a method which numerous 











health officials maintain is a far more sensible 
approach to a solution of the problem, common 
to every large city in the country, than the pas- 
sage of more and stricter laws. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that in the Akron educational 
campaign, all the emphasis is on the use of syn- 
thetic detergents for dish washing in place of 
soap. Soap is not forbidden, but so strongly are 
detergents recommended by officials that over 
seventy per cent of Akron eating and drinking 
establishments today use the newer detergent 
products. 
> 
ORE new synthetic organic detergent 
IVA products for household use have come 
on the market during the past year than 

in all the years preceding. Their advent has been 
attended by mixed emotions among old-line 
soapers and by numerous academic discussions of 
their possible effects on the future market for 
soaps. However, this quiet contemplation of the 
synthetic detergent picture was jarred out of its 
academic status last month by a series of startling 
newspaper advertisements for two of the leading 
synthetic household products. That these newer 
detergents happen to be produced and sold by 
two of the oldest and largest soap manufacturers 
sharpened the impact of the advertising on the 
soap industry. That soap was damned publicly by 
references to “no soap scum, no streaky soap 
film, no soap matting of woolens, no soap fad- 
ing” was a genuine shock to many soapers. 

Whether this latest synthetic detergent adver- 
tising has had a greater effect on the consumer 
or on the soap industry would be difh- 
cult to say. Probably, the average consumer 
does not appreciate the real significance of the 
copy. But we will hazard a guess that it has hit 
every soaper squarely between the eyes and elic- 
ited more deep thought about the future of his 
market than anything which has happened since 
Dewey took Manila. Deep down, he knows that 
even though they damn soap,—perhaps unnec- 
essarily in the light of the present industry set- 
up,—the statements are essentially correct and 
epitomize recent progress in the chemistry of 
detergency with which he may or may not be 
keeping pace. 

Resentment among soapers was the most com- 
mon reaction to this damn-soap advertising. It 
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was interpreted as a stab in the back adminis- 
tered to the soap industry from within its ranks. 
But with this attitude we disagree. In spite of ad- 
verse effects on the mind of the consumer, this 
startling copy may be helpful to other soapers. 
If it drives home the thought that the industry 
may be at a crossroads, and soapers had best 
find out exactly where they are headed, the 
eventful results can be beneficial. If it awakens 
some sleepers and turns their thoughts to more 
than an academic consideration of the future of 
synthetic detergents, better protection of their 
market position may be assured. 

Basically, the problem of the soap industry to- 
day in the light of detergent chemical progress 
is to see to it that the market is not lost, that no 
matter what the country uses to wash its clothes 
or its dishes, be it soap or be it something else, 
that the soap industry and not some other indus- 
try supplies these products. Only flexibility in 
adapting individual company action to new mar- 
ket trends can solve the problem and keep the 
market. For indicating this so pointedly in their 
advertising, we believe that the industry should 
thank these companies rather than condemn 
their efforts. 


. 

EVIOUS are the workings of government 
)D) and usually beyond the ken of the aver- 
age business man. Especially is this true 

when it comes to export licenses. Right now, 
Greece,—which nation fought throughout the 
war on our side and took a terrible beating in 
doing so,—badly needs a small tonnage of powd- 
ered pure soap for medicinal and health purposes. 
An American manufacturer at the behest of 
Greek officials is ready and willing to ship the 
soap, lack of which has stymied the production 
of medicinal items for which the need is des- 


perate. But, there is no U. S. allocation of soap 
to Greece this year. Neither were there any in 


1946. So the powdered soap,—not even a drop 
in the bucket in U. S. soap tonnage,—cannot be 
shipped. However, if this manufacturer chooses 
to ship this same soap to the Belgian Congo, 
Liberia, French Guiana, Surinam, Afghanistan, 
West Africa, or Iceland, it might be arranged. 
But, to Greece? No! Diplomacy? International 
politics? Probably some of* both,—but it still 
looks stupid! 
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‘ HE 


soaps is 


creation of novelty 
becoming big 
business. Formerly con- 
sidered merely as ad- 


juncts to other toiletries, novelty 


soaps have now established them- 


selves on their own merits. One 


could get quite involved in = an 
ittempt to explain this phenomenal 
growth. Basically it would seem to be 
i response to well placed efforts to lift 
commodity to 


it familiar, everyday 


something above the commonplace, 
ither by improving its appearance o1 
by imparting added conveniences. 

A soap may present an element 
of novelty in that it may differ from 
the usual run of products in shape, 
size, odor, color, packaging and, usual- 
ly, in price. In a newer sense, the 
novelty may lie in the fact that the 
product may differ not only in form, 
hut also offer certain conveniences or 


ulvantages not associated with ordi- 
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nary soaps. On this basis novelty soaps 
may be divided into two general 
classes. First are the glamorized soaps 
which can be called “gift” soaps. Sec 
ond are the somewhat more utilitarian 
products which may be termed “con- 
venience” soaps. Of course there is a 


certain amount of overlapping be 


tween the two groups. A convenience 
soap need not be without attraction, 
and a gift soap may provide specific 
conveniences. 

With ingenuity, as well as a 
good deal of artistry, brought to beat 
toward the creation of really novel and 
interesting effects, soap has found ever 
growing acceptance as a suitable gift. 
It was not so long ago that novelty 
soaps, chiefly imports, were practically 
monopolized by women. Today the 


situation has undergone a_ radical 


change to include both sexes and prac- 
tically all age groups. Soaps specially 


intended to please masculine tastes 


have been developed and are finding 
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considerable acceptance. (1) Of course 
the war has been an important influ- 
encing factor. For instance in one 
quite recent survey (2) of ex-service- 
men it was found that about 68 per 
cent prefer a man’s type soap. Cog- 
nizant of children’s desire to imitate 
their elders, manufacturers have come 
out with soaps aimed at the pigtail and 
short pants group. 

The results of these efforts are 
plainly evident in many of the depart- 
ment and chain stores throughout the 
country. No longer relegated to the 
background, novelty gift soaps are be 
ing merchandised on counters and dis- 
plays of their own. More evident is 
the tendency to sell soap as such in 
packages specifically designed for the 
purpose. Manufacturers, however, have 
not overlooked the advantages of com- 
bining soap with other toilet or cos- 
metic items. 

While some manufacturers try 


to include as many distinctive features 
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as possible in a novelty soap, others 
are most subtle in their approach. Some 
emphasize the delicate fragrance and 
color of their products, while others, 
in appealing to the male market, stress 
the luxury of a big cake of soap with 
a he-man perfume. In some cases at- 
tention is directed to the fact that the 
soap is superfatted or contains ingre- 
dients believed beneficial to the skin. 
Improvements are constantly being 
made and new ideas are carefully con- 
sidered in the hope of obtaining some- 
thing really distinctive in an increas 
ingly competitive field. 

Perhaps more ingenuity and 
originality has been displayed in the 
creation of novel shapes than in any 
other phase of gift soap production 
The services of top-notch artists and 
designers, with a knowledge of both 
the adaptability and limitations of 
soap as a medium, have been enlisted 
by soap manufacturers. The molding 
of soap into unusual shapes requires 
special equipment as well as a knowl- 
edge of the most suitable soap stock to 


avoid defects in the finished products. 


In the case of gift soaps for 
women and men, there has been a not 
able tendency to veer away from the 
purely novel and to concentrate on 
shapes that will indicate a quality 
product. (3) Somewhat more leeway is 
permitted in the designing of guest 


size and similar small soap cakes. 


Novelty of shape, however, re 
mains a big factor among progressive 
soap makers alert to new trends and 
interests. Aside from seasonal holiday 
products, like soap Santa Clauses and 
sleighs at Christmas and rabbits and 
eggs at Easter, these manufacturers also 
provide replicas in soap of characters 
made prominent in the news and mov- 
These 


and numerous other novel shapes are 


ies or on the stage and radio. 


directed chiefly at the younger gene 
ration, and include everything from 
soap animals to automobiles. The en 
courage young boys to be more friend- 
ly with soap, one producer has recently 
made available novelty soaps shaped 
like baseball mits and sheriffs’ “six 
shooters.” 

Of course adults have not been 
neglected by novelty soap makers and 
there are molded products to fit num 
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For example there 


erous occasions. 
are such items as a soap decoy duck 


tor the sportsman, a globe for the 
traveler, dumbells for the reducer and 
an “eight-ball” for the newlyweds. 
The possibilities of such novelties seem 
limited only by the equipment and 
Much 
originality and beauty also enters into 
the production of small guest-size cakes. 
in many cases the novel features of 
the soap are enhanced by appropriate 


ingenuity of the manufacturer. 


and colorful packaging. 


On occasion the shape of a nov- 
elty soap is not intended to be merely 
pleasing or amusing, but to serve a 
practical purpose. The patent granted 
to Wallace, (4) for example, describes 
soap cakes which not only cleanse the 
body but also produce a massaging and 
scrubbing action. This is achieved 
by providing a soap with a roughened 
or undulating surface. Thus the sur- 
face may consist of a series of bumps, 
ribs, corrugations, suction cups or pock 
ets molded into the soap and so de 
signed as to induce the requisite agi 


tating and massaging effect. 


Of interest from the standpoint 
of convenience and safety for people 
who like to shower are novel soap 
cakes with loops of soft cord attached 


o them. This arrangement permits 


the soap to be suspended from the neck 
within easy reach, leaving the hands 
free and avoiding a lot of fumbling 
At the same time, the cord keeps the 
soap from underfoot, where it can be 
quite a hazard. Of course, the devel 
opment of floating soaps was one of 
the greatest boons for tubbers. No 
novelty today, though still cited as an 
advantage in advertisements, it is in- 
teresting to note that processes for mak- 
ing floating soaps continue to be im 
proved or new ones developed, a fact 
recent 


evident in several 


(5, 6, 7) 


\) high quality gift soaps, as 
well as some of the more novel 


forms bear either an impressed or bas 


patents. 


relief decoration. to lend an added 
touch of distinction. A number of at- 
tempts have been made to devise ways 
to make the impressions more perma 
nent so that they will persist even 


while the soap cake is being worn away 
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by use. One newly developed method, 
which has attracted considerable at- 
tention, is described in a provisional 
British patent. (8) In this process, the 
letterings or other representations are 
made to extend deeply into the cake 
and since they are made by spaces 
molded or formed in the soap, they 
will not disappear on rubbing the soap 
from the surface of the cake. Even if 
some soap should be washed into the 
impressions, the difference in texture 
of the soap in the gaps will still indi- 
cate the representation. The lettering 
may be pressed by a die into the cake 
to the desired depth. It can be pressed 
on each side to nearly half the depth 
of the tablet; the incisions on one side 
being conveniently offset in relation to 
the incisions on the other side. How- 
ever, the lettering can also be done 
from one side only to nearly the full 
depth of the cake. Lettering or 
marking done by such methods per- 
sists throughout the life of the cake 
of soap. Noteworthy is the claim that 
the cohesion of the tablet as a whole 
is not detrimentally affected by the 
process. 

The creation of colored designs 
on soap may be achieved by various 
printing processes. Soaps carrying pic 
tures, designs, monograms, advertising 
messages and the like on one surface 
have been available for several years 
In some cases, the imprint disappears 
after the soap has been used for a 
short time. In other instances the 
characters remain until the cake is al- 
most entirely used. Examination of 
these products usually shows that the 
persistence of the print depends not 
so much upon the penetration of the 
ink into the soap as upon the use of a 
protective, quite impervious lacquer or 
other film over the decorated area. 
The disadvantage of such products is 
that only one surface provides the 
requisite soap action, the cake wearing 
away under the protective film. 

An approach to the problem ot 
creating novel, colored, persistent de- 
signs in soap without the use of such 
extraneous devices has been detailed 
in a recent patent. (9) With the meth- 
ods given in the specifications it is 
possible to make soap tablets of vari 
ous forms and to incorporate two ot 


more colors, thereby improving both 
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,ppearance and sales potential. Ac- 
ording to one method of the patent, a 
iblet soap may be produced in such 
1 Way as to suggest that a cameo has 
been inserted into it. 
one tablet of white soap may be stamp- 
ed in the usual way, but using a 


For example, 


punch or die provided with a cylin- 
drical projection so that the resulting 
cake has a corresponding recess. Into 
this recess there is placed and secured 
by adhesive or water, a second, dif- 
ferently colored tablet of soap, having 
the same or about the same dimensions 
as the recess. This second tablet may 
or may not have a design stamped on 
it. If it is plain, the tablet may serve 
as the colored background for a de- 
sign produced with special cut-outs. 
By way of illustration, a woman’s head 
in relief, made of white soap, is se- 
cured to the colored background so as 
to suggest that a cameo has been en- 
graved on the soap cake. 

Methods for making such cut- 
outs are given in the patent. Apart 
from obtaining cameo-like effects, the 
effects can be varied to yield results 
comparable to those obtained by ap- 
pliqué, filagree and inlaying opera- 
tions. By employing soaps of contrast- 
ing colors, or by the use of opaque 
and transparent soaps, it is possible to 
y»btain really novel and beautiful ef- 
fects. Methods for obtaining floral and 
foliar decorations or silhouettes are also 
suggested, in which case the figures can 
be punched from ribbons or thin bars 
of soap. According to the patent it is 
also possible to insert in a cake of 
soap designs, letters, numbers or words 
which will last throughout the greater 
part of the life of the soap when in 


use. 


S is quite understandable with 
A... items, considerable thought 
and care has been lavished on the pack- 
aging of novelty soaps. Wrappings or 
sheathings for individual cakes have 
also come into wide use to lend added 
ittraction or to maintain certain de 
sirable qualities. For a number of 
ears, transparent cellulose film, like 
ellophane, held the field for such pur- 
pose. Today, however, they are in 
ompetition with newer materials. Es- 
cially important is a rubber hydro- 
hloride sheet known as “Pliofilm.” A 
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war development, this transparent 
wrapping and packaging material is 
waterproof, moisture-proof and vapor- 
proof, and is claimed to be impervious 
to oils, greases, weak acids and alkalies. 
For general use, the film is transpar- 
ent, but it is also available in a range 
of colors, as well as in translucent, 
opaque or metallic form. When heated 
it can be stretched to several times its 
original area and thus is capable of 
When 
used for wrapping soap, the extensible 


forming a skin-tight covering. 


film immediately conforms to the shape 
of the soap.(20) Other novel wrap- 
pings for sheathing soap cakes have 
been patented (21, 22) 

In some cases the need for these 
novelty wrappings, more especially the 
colorless, transparent kinds, may be ob- 
viated by new and improved processes 
for imparting a high gloss to soaps. 
The subject has been discussed in the 
technical literature (23) and means for 
creating a high gloss have been detailed 
in a number of recent patents. (24, 25, 
26) Of course such developments con- 
tribute to the attractiveness and sales 
appeal of gift soaps. 


LTHOUGH a few products have 
A... n available for some time, 
there has been an upsurge of interest 
during the last few years in the de- 
velopment of what can be called “con- 
venience” soaps. In the main the sec- 
ond group of novelty soaps comprises 
individual, single-service products in 
handy compact form. For the sake of 
discussion these may be divided into 
two sub-groups; namely those in which 
the soap is provided in a disposable 
medium, and those which are complete- 
ly utilized during a single washing. 

In the first group belong those 
items in which the soap is dispensed 
in capsules or similar individual con- 
tainers, or where the detergent is sup- 
plied in an impregnated paper or cloth. 
An example of the former is available 
in soap capsules put on the market a 
few years ago. Each celluloid capsule, 
about 7% inches long and about 4 inch 
in diameter, is said (27) to provide suf- 
ficient soap to clean the grimiest hands. 
Provided in envelopes containing a 
number of capsules, this convenient 
product was sold on the basis of its 


usefulness and convenience to motor- 
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ists, train travelers, fliers and the like. 

Obviously this idea can be fur- 
It should be possible, 
for example, to encapsulate liquid 


ther extended. 


svaps or shampoos to provide single 
The feasibility of the 
idea is evident in a popular individual 
bath oil product as well as capsules of 
Soaps prepared in 
this way could be packaged very effee- 


service items. 


cosinetic creams. 
tively. ; 

Becoming more familiar to the 
public are paper tissues impregnated 
with a mildly scented soap. Neat, sani- 
tary and convenient, they are provided 
as small pads or pocket-size dispensers 
for personal use or in plastic contain- 
ers for home, office and factory use. 
Each tissue or leaf, when immersed in 
water, produces a lather in the same 
manner as a cake of soap. Where 
higher wet-strength papers are used, 
the paper itself may serve also as a 
washcloth. 


LTHOUGH in many cases it is 
Aine: an adjunct to other novel 
features, some manufacturers base their 
claim to novelty largely upon the in- 
clusion of a superfatting agent or other 
more or less unusual ingredient. It is 
hardly necessary to go into details on 
the subject of superfatting, since this 
phase of soap making has been dis 
cussed adequately on a number of oc- 
(10,11) Rather detailed re- 
views on the use of superfatting agents 
like lanolin (12) and lecithin (13) have 
appeared in recent issues of Soap and 
Medicated soaps 


casions. 


Sanitary Chemicals. 
have also received consideration. (14) 

Worthy of mention, however, are 
several methods for incorporating de- 
odorants or antiperspirants into soaps. 
In an example from one series of for- 
eign patents,(14) it is stated that an 
antiperspirant soap may be prepared 
by stirring 3.5 to 5 parts by weight of 
chromic oxide, 1 to 2 parts of hexa- 
methylene tetramine and 1 part of 
aluminum acetate into 100 parts of 
The soap is then al- 
lowed to harden into shapes of any 


molten soap. 


desired form. 

An American patent (16) de- 
scribes the manufacture of a toilet cake 
soap, which not only is of good tex- 
lathering properties, but 
which also contains sodium bicarbon- 
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ture and 











From 10 


to 30 per cent of the bicarbonate may 


ate as a deodorizing agent. 


be used in admixture with a neutral 
soap, but the quality of the salt must 
be regulated so as not to cause crumb- 
ling of the finished cake. Incidentally, 
a recent report (17) indicates that sod- 
ium bicarbonate is quite efficient as a 
deodorant. 

Of interest in connection with 
the addition of special ingredients to 
soap is a novel process (18) by which 
bores or perforations in soap tablets 
are filled with any one of a number 
of appropriate materials. 

Transparent soaps, which have 
always commanded a position of their 
own, are rather scarce at the present 
time. This, of course, is largely due to 
alcohol, 


sugar, all of which are used in the pro 


shortages of glycerine and 
duction of such soaps. With the grow- 
ing availability of these raw materials, 
it may be expected that transparent 
soaps will again resume their place 
along side other gift, novelty soaps. 


In the meantime, some _ interesting 
studies on the structure of transparent 
soap have been reported by McBain 
and Ross.(19) Their findings should 
be of interest to the makers of clear 


soap ¢ akes. 


I; addition to established methods 
for making soap-impregnated pa- 
per, new procedures have been devel- 
oped for making soap sheets. Accord- 
ing to one patent, (28) for example, a 
pair of superimposed sheets of paper 
with a layer of soap interposed _be- 
tween them is bound togteher to form 
a unitary structure. The paper used 
for this purpose must be capable of 
disintegrating when wet. In another 
method (29) for making paper tissues 
for washing, a detergent of the sul 
fated or sulfonated type is used instead 
ol soap. 

At least one progressive manu- 
facturer has produced a disposable 
cloth impregnated with soap. The 
product is described (30) as a piece 
of loosely woven cloth about three 
inches square which lathers freely even 
in cold water. Of pertinent interest 
are convenient applicators of loosely 
woven cloth incorporating sulfur and 
a bland toilet soap. When moistened 


and applied to the skin, 
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foum is produced, evenly distributing 
the sulfur over the surface of the body. 
This novel form of medication, already 
of proved value for treating scabies, 
(31) became an asset as an effective pro- 
phylaxis against chiggers during war 
time. (32) 

In this class may also be con- 
sidered the cleansing pads which were 
so popular a few years ago. These 
consisted of circular pieces of flannel 
or similar cloth impregnated with a 
soap solution or a cleansing emulsion. 
Being already wet, no water is re- 
quired for their use as cleansing aids 
At the height of their popularity, wo 
men bought jars of these pads; a few 
of them being transferred to a plastic 
Working 


girls particularly found these pads use 


compact for the handbag. 
ful for freshening the skin and for 
cleansing the face at the end of the 
day, prior to applying fresh make-up. 

Though not so much in demand 
today, it may be of interest to note 
the composition of typical pad-impreg 
nating fluids. One useful emulsion is 


s 


prepared from: (33) 


Parts 
Stearic acid a 
Triethanolamine 0.4 
Mineral oil 5.0 
Alcohol 10.0 
Glycerine 5.0 
Water . 78.6 


An impregnating solution sug 
gested by Tyler (34) is based on 1 to 
2 per cent of fatty alcohol sulfate as 
the active ingredient. With this in 
aqueous solution are also dissolved 20 
per cent of a hygroscopic agent, such 
as glycerine, and a small amount of 
boric acid. Such a solution would be 
practically neutral in reaction and non 
irritating to the skin. 

The second class of convenience 
soaps which are completely utilized in 
washing and hence have no disposal 
problem, are provided as soap buds, 
flowers or as films or sheets. Repre- 
senting a rather new approach, these 
soap novelties offer interesting possi- 
bilities. Illustrative of the trend are 
recent patents (35) describing the man- 
individual 


ufacture of brittle soap 


tablets. These are prepared by adding 
3 parts by volume of commercial neu- 
tral soap powder to water at 180° to 
212° F., plus 1/9 volume of an aque- 
ous solution 


containing 2 parts of 


Irish moss and 1 part of gelatin. The 
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mixture is whipped until it becomes 
a mass of minute air cells, yet stiff 
enough to retain air without subsiding 
It is then dried in small portions. Th« 
mass may be shaped into elongated 
buds with a velvety appearance and ot 
uniform structure. Such products 
have sufficient cohesion to permit pack- 
ing and shipping without breaking 
On being used they dissolve complete 
ly upon the application of water with 


out leaving a residue. 


ROGRESS inanother direction has 
P.... directed toward the produc 
tion of cleansing films or sheets. In 
dicative are flexible sheet materials 
suitable for detergent purposes de- 
scribed in a process patented a few 
years ago. (36) In a basic example, a 
warm solution of gelatin is prepared 
with water and to this is added an 
aqueous solution of either hard or soft 
soap. The solution is filmed and allow- 
ed to dry. The end product is a sheet or 
film of gelatin and soap which is read- 
ily soluble in water and forms a good 
lather. These sheets may be wound 
in rolls for hand or machine use, or 
they may be cut to convenient size for 
packaging. 

If desired, an adjunct material 
like an antiseptic, deodorant, skin con 
ditioner, perfume or the like may be 
added to the initial gelatin-soap solu- 
tion. If more than one material is to 
be added, it is preferable that indi- 
vidual gelatin sheets be formed with 
this substance and that the several films 
be laminated together, with the soap 
sheet outermost. Thus a combined 
product might consist of a base sheet 
containing askinconditioner. Oneither 
side could be placed a film containing 
an antiseptic, while the outer two 
sheets would carry the soap. Instead 
of gelatin, other water-soluble film- 
forming materials may be used; these 
including agar, pectin, gum tragacanth 
or “aqueous resins.” 

Other methods described in Eu 
ropean patents (37,38) utilize water 
soluble, film-forming cellulose deriva- 
tives. These cellulose ethers are mixed 
with detergents such as a mixture of 
sulfonates of fatty alcohols or their 
This is 
allowed to dry so as to form a film 

(Turn to Page 147) 


derivatives to form a jelly. 
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SYNTHETIC 


By 
George L. Parkhurst* 


President, 
Oronite Chemical Company 


— —— ; 
iN their early develop- 
| deter- 


ment, synthetic 


| || gents primarily found in- 
L—$————— dustrial rather than 
household application. This was due 
in large measure to the fact that deter- 
gents were originally, and in many 
cases still are, much more expensive 
than ordinary soaps and, therefore, 
found their application in fields where 
ordinary soaps were not completely 
satisfactory. However, the field of syn- 
thetic detergents is one of rapidly in- 
creasing importance, and this impor- 
tance, in terms of volume at least, is 
already primarily in the field of house- 


hold 


tion. 


rather than industrial applica- 

The principal question is to 
what extent can synthetic detergents 
successfully compete with soaps in 
the field of household applications in 
there will be an 


the future when 


abundance of natural fats and oils 
available at reasonable prices for soap 
manufacture. The use of washing com- 
positions of all sorts in the household 
held has not yet reached its peak. That 
field will expand domestically, and to 
a much greater extent, in the foreign 
market. I venture to predict that, in 
spite of our present high level of in- 
dustrial prosperity, the use of soaps 
and other washing compounds will 
continue to increase on a per capita 
basis even after supplies are freely 
available. Certainly, if we are success- 

Based on an address by Mr. Parkhurst be 


1e Association of American Soap & Glyc 
Producers, New York, Jan. 22, 1947 
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DETERGENTS 


Questions answered in regard 
to their future and their 
competitive position in the 
market for soap products 


ful in building a better world, the per 
capita consumption of washing compo- 
sitions in most of the rest of the world 
should rise rapidly. Thus, synthetic 
detergents can, in a very considerable 
measure, continue to expand in the 
field of household applications, as well 
as in the industrial field, without de- 
tracting in too large measure from the 
markets which will be available for 
soaps when there is no longer a short- 
age of raw materials for soap manu- 
facture. 
Synthetic detergents are, of 
course, competitive to soaps. There is, 
and will continue to be, real competi- 
tion between these two broad classes of 
materials. The most important ques- 
tion, as I see it, is the extent of that 
competition, the extent to which the 
synthetic detergents can capture mar- 
kets which would otherwise be avail- 
able to soaps. Opinions on this sub- 
ject differ because there are a great 
many unknown factors. Synthetic de- 
tergents as a class (or at lcast the more 
important members of that class) have 
an important characteristic in that they 
do not form a curd or scum in hard 
water. Thus synthetic detergents first 
entered the field of household applica- 
tions primarily in hard water areas 
where soap was at a disadvantage. 
These hard water areas will continue 
in the future to be the most important 
markets for synthetic detergents for 
household use. So far as I know, syn- 
thetic detergents have never competed 


on an important scale with soap in soft 
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water areas when soaps were freely 
available. 


Can Detergents Compete? 

HE first question as to the extent 
‘Tike synthetic detergents can suc- 
cessfully compete with soap is: Can 
they compete in soft water areas where 
soap does not suffer the disadvantages 
inherent in its use in hard water? My 
personal conviction is that they can. 
I believe that synthetic detergents will 
be found superior to soap even in soft 
water areas for washing dishes, wools 
and fine fabrics and in other washing 
operations — with the exception of 
heavily soiled cotton—even in soft 
water regions. I believe that they can 
compete both on quality and on price, 
even when fats and oils drop in price 
to whatever values it is reasonable to 
conjure up for the future. One advan- 
tage which they have in this connec- 
tion is that a greater quantity of build- 
er (compounding materials) can be in- 
corporated in a synthetic detergent 
than can be used in soap, without im- 
pairing its quality. In fact, synthetic 
detergents as a class are improved in 
quality by the addition of builders, 
even though the active ingredient may 
be reduced to as low as 20 or 30 per 
cent of the total composition. 

The second question is: Are syn- 
thetic detergents able to do as satis- 
factory a job as soap in washing heavi- 
ly soiled cotton, in particular, the 
tighter-woven and harder types of cot- 
ton? As far as I know, synthetic deter- 


gents have not yet equalled the per- 
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formance of the best soaps in washing 
heavily soiled cottons except in hard 
water. But the quality margin between 
soaps and synthetics in washing such 
cottons is being narrowed rapidly. I 
believe that low-cost synthetic deter- 
gents will be produced before too long 
which will not only equal but will 
excel the best of soaps in washing 
heavily soiled cotton, even in soft 
water. 

The third question is whether 
or not synthetic detergents can com- 
pete with bar soaps, heavy duty soaps 
and specialized soaps of all kinds. I see 
no reason why satisfactory bar toilet 
soaps cannot be made from synthetic 
detergents. (In fact, such soaps were 
used by the armed forces in the late 
war for washing in salt water.) The 
problem of washing cotton, as well as 
the problem of putting these products 
into bar form, constitute the main ob- 
stacles. How soon those obstacles will 


be overcome is anyone’s guess. 


What Extent of Future Use? 


_ om fourth question is: How much 
synthetic detergent will be used 


in the future? The industry has been 
beset with shortages throughout the 
war, and shortages are still with us. 
Benzene, naphthalene, chlorine, caus 
tic soda, and the builders (which syn- 
thetics require in large volume) are all 
in short supply. Manufacturing facili- 
ties have taken distressingly long to 
erect or convert. However, all these 
shortages are transient. The petroleum 
industry will solve the hydrocarbon 
raw material problems. The chemical 
industry will solve the other raw mate 
rial prolems. 

It has been estimated that the 
figure for the current market for syn- 
thetic detergent is approximately 250 
million pounds per year and that the 
market which these materials will at- 
tain in the next few years will lie in 
the range of 500 million to 800 million 
pounds per year. My own estimate is 
that within the next few years the syn 
thetic detergents, as a group, will reach 
and quite probably substantially sur- 
pass a volume of one billion pounds 
per year 

Incidentally, my company is suf- 
ficiently confident of the future of 


these materials so that it is making def- 
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inite plans to bring its production— 
within a relatively few months, I hope 
to something well over a quarter ol 
the figure I have mentioned for the 
ultimate market, and is looking ahead 
towards a manufacturing potential ot 
about one-third to one-half of that 
billion pound figure. This material 
will not be supplied in final form for 
household use. Much of it will, as we 
see it, be marketed in the form of 
intermediates which will leave major 
manufacturing steps for the soap in- 


dustry. 


Soap Industry as Marketer 

N conclusion, perhaps a few words 
I... warranted on the relationship 
of the two main classes of synthetic 
detergents, namely those made from 
fats and oils and those made from 
petroleum. It is my belief that in 
terms of quantity and in terms of cost, 
the synthetic detergents made from 
petroleum will definitely have the edge 
-so far as the large general utility 





markets are concerned—and probably 
the edge in other markets as well ex- 
cept for certain limited markets where 
specialized types of synthetics have 
recognized advantages. 


So far as my company is con- 
cerned, its policy can be simply stated: 
we look upon ourselves as suppliers 
to the soap industry and not as com- 
petitors to the soap industry in a mar- 
ket sense. We do not desire unneces- 
sarily to enter into the distribution of 
household detergents in packaged 
form. We would much prefer to leave 
the soap business to the people who 
know the soap business. We look 
upon ourselves more as supplemen- 
tary to the fat and oil industry rather 
than as competitors of the soap indus- 
try. We would like to present you with 
products of continuously improving 
quality and declining prices, and we 
would like to have you accept them on 
their merits and take over the job of 
introducing them to the market. 





Soapers Called Unfair 
Charges were recently made by 
Clement J. Dowling, president of the 
Retail Druggists’ Association, St. Louis, 
that chain, department, syndicate, and 
super stores have received special ad- 
vertising allowances, secret discounts, 
and rebates which make it possible for 
them to sell soap at retail for less than 
the cost to the wholesaler. “This un- 
fair practice produced for them an 
enormous volume and the figures were 
used to demand and procure large 
amounts of soap during the shortage.” 
[The “monopolies,” according to Mr. 
Dowling, had “warehouses full of soap” 
which enabled them to hold special 
sales. When soap prices advanced, 
“these stores made large profits on soap 
bought at lower prices,” he charged. 
“During the entire shortage”, he said, 
“this favored group received enormous 
shipments of soap while the small re- 
tailer got little or none.” Mr. Dow- 
ling’s charges were sent in a letter to 
FTC, Congressman Patman, the small 
business committees of the chambers 
of commerce of St. Louis and Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, and city and 


state pharmaceutical associations 
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Review Soap Outlook 

Food Topics, a trade publica- 
tion issued in New York and circulat- 
ing among retail grocers, recently is- 
sued a mailing piece outlining some 
of the reasons for the current soap 
shortage, and viewing the future out- 
look for soap supplies. Conclusions 


reached were as follows: 


(1) Consumer demand for soap 
is the largest in  history—because 
8,310,000 more people want soap to- 
day than in 1941; they have more 
money to spend for soap as well as 
other things; the military services have 
educated millions to greater cleanli- 
ness habits. The growth of detergents 
is expected to ease the pressure for 
soap—but not in the near future. 


(2) Available materials for use 
in soap manufacture are the tightest 


in years. 


(3) Freed from O.P.A. controls, 
these materials (in a highly competi 
tive market) are zooming skyward as 
to price. At the moment, prices for 
such materials are 214 times higher 
than they were under O.P.A., thereby 
forcing manufacturers te raise prices 


and grocers to raise theirs 
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SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 


——T is frequently a good 
policy to review the gen- 
eral properties of certain 

@ || chemicals, paying particu- 
») lar attention to those 
Cz?) properties which may be 
responsible for applicability in a 
specific field. In this manner it is 











sometimes possible to gain a clearer 
view of the mechanism of their action. 
Additionally, new applications for old 
materials may be uncovered by a 
knowledge of their behavior in ap- 
parently unrelated fields. 


It would appear that a review 
of the general properties of cationic 
surface active agents is in order at this 
time. This is particularly the case in 
view of the rapidly expanding use of 
these materials for antibacterial pur- 
poses. It is perhaps especially impor- 
tant that the present indecision re- 
garding procedures for evaluating 
germicidal effectiveness be considered 
in the light of what is known of their 
behavior in simpler systems not com- 
plicated by the presence of living 
cells. 


Cationic surface active agents 
are, of course, those materials which 
dissolve in water, concentrate and 
orient at interfaces, and ionize in such 
a way that the cation includes a hydro- 
carbon chain, generally containing 
from eight to twenty-five carbon atoms. 
These compounds are by no means 
new. In 1911, Hunt and Taveau (1) 
prepared such a material by the inter- 
action of palmitic acid with choline 
chloride, and included it in a study of 
the effect of choline derivatives on 
blood pressure. In 1913, Reychler (2) 


* Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfec- 
tant Mfrs., New York, December 4, 1946. The 
author is now connected with Richard Hudnut, 
New York. 
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TYPICAL SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 
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Figure 1 


prepared cetyl triethyl ammonium 
bromide and related compounds, and 
studied some of their colloidal prop- 
erties. For some time thereafter, these 
compounds were of considerable in- 
terest to investigators in the field of 
Around 1930 


compounds of this class were utilized 


soaps and detergency. 


for improving the fastness of dyed fab- 
ric to water, and shortly thereafter the 
germicidal properties of selected mem- 
bers of the family were described (3). 


REACTIVITY OF SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 





a tonal + > ppt 
J 
d a + yestuff] > pp 
a r a 
po 5 + [wetting agent} “> ppt 
‘ r . ” 

d sat) + [silicates] - oe 
a. £ + + [polyphosphates] > ppt 
— . ,+ 
f L ae + [other cat ons} —+*- no ppt 
Figure 2 
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At about the same time it was found 
that surface active cations were readily 
adsorbed onto cellulose from very 
dilute solutions, and that fabrics were 
rendered very soft and smooth by their 
use. This was the basis for the first 
large commercial usage of such com- 
pounds, as literally millions of miles 
of fabrics have been processed with 
the so-called “cationic finishing agents” 
or “cation-active-softeners”. It is in- 
teresting to note that the effect im- 
parted by the use of these materials 
persists, even after repeated washing. 

Subsequently, salts of the amines 
derived from cocoanut oil have been 
used commercially on a large scale in 
flotation operations. 

Some typical surface-active ca- 
tions are shown in Fig. 1. The rect- 
angles, drawn to scale, represent the 
number of carbon atoms in the various 
chains, and present an approximation 
of relative chain lengths. 


In addition to those compounds 
illustrated, literally thousands of ca- 
tionic surface active agents are des- 
cribed in the technical and patent 
literature, and several of these are in 
commercial production. The general 
shape of the members of the class may 
be represented by the diagram at the 
bottom of Fig. 1., which illustrates the 
hydrocarbon chain and positively 
charged polar group common to the 
family. 

Some of the simpler reactions 
of surface active cations are shown in 
Fig. 2. It will be noted that the reac- 
tions shown by these compounds are 
directly opposite to those of soap. This 
dissimilarity in reactivity, together 
with the otherwise soap like properties, 
of foaming, surface tension depression, 


etc., is responsible for the term “invert 











Figure 3 — States of Surface-Active Ca- 
tions in Solution. 
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soap”, sometimes employed in describ- 
ing such compounds. 

The precipitation reactions of 
invert soaps are approximately what 
would be expected for monovalent ca 
tions of molecular weight around 350. 
Ihe precipitates formed by interac- 
tion with soap, as well as with many 
dyestuffs are soluble in organic sol- 
vents; this property has been utilized 
in the preparation of spirit-soluble 


colors. 


ammonium com- 


Quaternary 
pounds of the type illustrated in Fig. 
1 are generally stable against most re 
agents. They may take part in double 
decomposition reactions to form salts. 
rhey are normally not decomposed by 
mild oxidizing conditions. They are 
resistant to boiling, and are thermally 
decomposed only at very high tempera- 
tures. Decomposition occurs some 
what more readily under strongly alka- 
line conditions. With hypochlorites 
they react to form chloramines, which 
may be decomposed by heating. 


Metathetical reactions with pro- 
teins will be discussed in detail later 
in the paper. 

The observation of precipitates 
is difficult when surface active agents 
are involved. When conditions for 
solubility are exceeded, aggregation to 
Fig. 3 
shows the forms in which surface active 


form micelles may take place. 


cations are considered to exist in solu- 
tions. As the solubility is exceeded, 
simple ions may associate to form ionic 


micelles, in which the polar portions 
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of the ions are assumed to be oriented 
on the outside of a sphere, the diam- 
eter of which is approximately twice 
the length of the ion, surrounded by 
counter-ions of opposite charge. At 
still higher concentrations, lamellar 
micelles are assumed to form, in which 
alternate rows of molecules are ar- 
ranged as shown. The micellar struc 
ture has been shown by X-ray studies 
(4). McBain (5,6) has shown that 
cationic surface active agents in the 
micellar form solubilize water insoluble 
dyestuffs in a manner analogous to 
soap. 

Ralston (7,8,9) as well as Scott 
and Tartar (10) has studied the con 
ductivity and transference numbers of 
a series of surface active cations. Fig 
1. presents conductivity data from Scott 
and Tartar. The sharp breaks in the 
conductivity curves represent the criti- 
cal concentrations for micelle forma- 
tion, although other investigators have 


assumed that ionic micelles exist to 





some extent below the critical concen 
tration. The critical concentration 
usually lowered by the presence o 
electrolytes, and is raised by increas 
in temperature. 

Surface tension measurement 
have been made on several surfac 
active cations by various investigators 
(11,12,13). Shute (12 


have studied the time required for th 


Adam and 


surface tensions of such solutions t 


attain equilibrium values. Fig 

from their data shows that the tim 
required increases as the concentration 
decreases. Qualitatively, the conce: 


tration above which equilibrium i 
reached rapidly is of the same magn 
tude as the critical concentration | 
micelle formation. The rate of attain 
ment of equilibrium is considered 
be a measure of the speed with whic! 
the ions reach the interface and becom: 
oriented. It must not be considered 
however, that such orientation is alwavs 


as slow as would be indicated fron 


CONDUCTIVITY CURVES FOR 





SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 
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EQUIVALENT 








Figure 4— Equiv- 
alent conductance of 
decyl —, dodecyl — 
and hexadecyltri- 
methyl - ammonium 
bromide solutions 
Subtract 10 from or- 
dinate for decyltri 
methyl - ammonium 
bromide. (Scott and 
Tartar.) 
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Fig. 5, for Alexander (13) has shown 


that the time lag is eliminated if thx 
rate of attainment of uniform inter 
facial tension with “Nujol” is deter 
mined Ihus, the rate of orientation 
is dependent upon the nature of the 
interface. This orientation is presumed 
to be the important step in the inter 
action of surface active cations with 
solids or with colloidal particles. 
lensiometric methods for dete 
mining the concentration of solutions 
of surface active cations have been sug 
gested (14). As a surface-active cation 
is titrated with a surface-active anion, 
the surface tension gradually increases, 
{1 maximum being reached when an 
equivalent amount of anion has been 


added 


Reaction With Proteins 

HE reactions of surface active Ca- 
i ns with proteins and related 
compounds are of great interest as a 
possible source of information which 
may throw light on the antibacterial 
activity of cationic germicides. 

In 1939 Anson (15) showed that 
proteins may be denatured by surface 
tive agents of either anionic or ca 
tionic type. At the isoelectric point 
surface active agents prevent precipi 
tation. It had previously been shown 
(16) that denaturation of proteins is 
accompanied by unfolding of the na 
tive protein molecules and transforma 
tion into a fibrous state Recently 
proteins denatured by the action of 
surface-active agents have been spun 
into fibers (17), and the structure, 


alter removal of the surface active 
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TRIMETHYL AMMONIUM BROMIDE 


Figure 5—Effect of 
Time on Surface Ten- 
sion of Surface-Ac- 


| tive Cations. 


(Adam) 


agent with solvent, was found to be 
linear, resembling B-keratin (18). It 
appears that the amount of surface 
active cation required to produce de- 
naturation is less than the amount 
which produces precipitation 

Fig. 6, taken from the data of 
Kuhn and Bielig (19) shows the pre 
active 


cipitating effect of a surface 


cation on various proteins. In the case 
of albumin. very low concentrations 
of surface active cation were found to 
liberate-SH groups. Only in the case 
of the highly basic protein, salmin, did 
When 


freshly formed, these precipitates could 


they fail to form precipitates. 


be redispersed in excess agent, and the 
resulting dispersions were not coagu 
lated by heat. These investigators con 
cluded that proteins could be precipi- 
tated only when they were in the form 


of anions, i.e., on the basic side of the 


isoelectric point. Schmidt (20) how 
ever, has shown that in the presenc« 
of neutral salts precipitation takes 
place more readily and may occur al 
lower pH values. Fig. 7, trom his 
data, shows the relative amount ol 
casein and of hemoglobin remaining 
in solution (containing approximately 
0.8 per cent salt) at various pH values 
when alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium, 
chloride was added. 

Ihe absorption of surface active 
cations by wool has also been studied 
(21). In accordance with the results 
of Kuhn and Bielig, maximum absorp 
tion was found above the _ isoelectric 
point. 

Gilbert and Rideal (22) have 
shown that the reaction of ions with 
intrinsic 


proteins is related to the 


athnity of the ions. Suriace active ions 
in’ general appear to possess high in 
trinsic affinity for proteins, depending 
upon the specific system being studied. 

Valko and Dibblee (23,24) 
found, with E. Coli, that the bacteria 
behaved as though the equivalent 
weight of the dry cell material were 
approximately 600, or in the range of 
the equivalent weight of many animal 
proteins. Fig. 8 shows their results, 
obtained by determining the amount 
of surface active cation present in 
solution after removal of cells by cen- 
trifuging. The saturation concentra- 
tion is very close to the dilution at 
which the organism is killed in 5 
minutes. 

In addition to their studies on 


the precipitation of native proteins, 











Protein | isoelectric | Precipitation Reactions 
| Point(pH) | acidic] pH 5-6 | Alkaline 
|. PEPSIN 2.7-°30/ — | + + 
2.@CASEIN as | —'| | 
| 3. GELATINE | 48 [ = | + | + 
| 4 EGG ALBUMIN 4.9 | - + | rn 
| 5 SERUM ALBUMIN  @o | = (+) | + 
Figure 6 — Protein 6. UREASE 5.0-5.1 — | + | a 
Precipitation By Sur- 7. OXYHEMOCYANIN | 5.1 | > | © | + 
face-Active Cations. 8 YELLOW FERMENT (from yeast) 52 Li * | + 
9 TRYPSIN 50-80} — | — | + 
10. INSULIN [ananlw lt ow | + 
1t CATALASE | 5.6 | _ | _ | aa 
12. PSEUDOGLOBULIN | 5.8 | — | - | + 
13. OXYHEMOGLOBIN 6.7 | = _ > 
14. GLOBIN 8.1 - | - | + 
15. SALMIN | 120-121 _ —- | = 
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Figure 7—Effect of pH on Precipitation of 
Proteins By Surface-Active Cations. 
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Kuhn and Bielig (19) 


other reactions of possible biological 


inivestigated 


significance. They found that sym- 
plexes, such as the echinachrome sym- 
plex, are split by surface active cations 
to give dye components and free pro- 
tein. The liberation of colored mate- 
rial was independent of the precipita- 
tion of the protein. Chloroplastin 
solutions were split into chlorophyll 
and carotenoids by surface active ca- 
tions but not by surface active anions. 
Beta carotene was similarly prepared 
by the action of surface active cations 
on carrot juice. Lycopene was extracted 
from tomatoes in the same way. In 
each case, it was possible to extract 
the colored constituent with solvent 
after the treatment with surface active 
cations. 

The prosthetic groups were not 
split from chromoproteids, in contrast 
to the action of surface active anions 


(ovoverdine was 


an exception) but 


occurred, 
from slightly alkaline solutions. 


precipitation particularly 
Thus 
ferritin is totally precipitated, and 
when catalase is precipitated from 
alkaline solution its ability to decom- 
pose hydrogen peroxide is destroyed. 
In the absence of surface active cations 
alkaline catalase will decompose per- 
oxide. 


Genes were also found to be 
affected by surface active cations. In 
some cases the mutants were the same 


as those produced by X-rays. 


Other investigators (25) have 
found that surface active cations will 
extract visual purple from the retina 
of the eye and interfere with complete 


bleaching of the solution by sunlight. 


As special cases of the reaction 
with proteins, the inactivation of vi- 
Pfankuch and 


Kausche (26) have shown that 0.4 per 


ruses is of interest. 
cent solutions of tobacco mosaic virus 
are inactivated by the concentrations 
of surface active cations which produce 
precipitation or turbidity. The ability 
to inactivate the virus increased with 
increasing length of the surface active 


cation. 


In contrast, Krueger (27) and 


co-workers found that surface active 
cations did not inactivate 5 per cent 
solutions of types A and B influenza 
virus when the surface active cation 
was present in a dilution of 1:10,000. 
Higher concentrations were not inves- 
tigated due to the formation of a pre- 
cipitate. In order to be comparable 
Pfankuch and 


Kausche, higher concentrations of ca- 


with the work of 
tion would have to be allowed to act 
on smaller amounts of virus, in accord- 
ance with tke stochiometric relation- 
ships observed in the reaction of sur- 
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1 Figure 8—Adsorp- 
, tion of Dimethyl- Do- 
decyl-Benzyl-Am- 
monium Chloride By 
E. Coli. 
O08 005 


(Volko @ Dibb/ee) 








Figure 9—Wetting-Out Properties of A! 
Dimethyl Benzyl Ammonium Chloride. 
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face active cations with other proteins 
Cytolytic Activity 


I. has been shown (28) that sur- 


face active agents exert a pro- 
nounced cytolytic effect on cells, such 
as red blood cells. 


observed lysis microscopically 


Shelanski (29) has 
when 
protozoa and nematodes were in con- 
tact with very dilute solutions of cer- 
tain surface active cations. 


Hotchkiss (30) has observed that 
bacteria in contact with killing dilu- 
tions of surface active agents undergo 
lysis as shown by total loss of their 
soluble nitrogen and phosphorus. After 
centrifuging, the amount of soluble 
nitrogen and phosphorus lost by the 
cells is found to be as great as that 
obtained by extraction with trichloro- 
acetic acid. This effect is not pro- 
nounced when bacteria are killed by 
other types of agents. He concludes 
that the first step in the attack on bac- 
terial cells is the interaction of surface 
active ions with oppositely charged 
sites on the surface of the bacteria. As 
a second step, there may be damage to 
the cell membrane, with release of 
soluble nitrogen and phosphorus. Alter 
cytolytic injury, autoysis sets in and 
the cell constituents break down enzy- 
matically. In some systems, penetra- 
tion of the surface active ions may in- 


terfere with the enzyme systems. 


Interaction of surface active 


ions with cells is not necessarily an 


(Turn to Page 93) 
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HE most significant current 

development in the _tech- 

nique of soap manufacture 

would seem to be the current 
trend towards the adoption of contin- 
uous processes. Undoubtedly continu- 
ous hydrolysis and saponification pro- 
cesses have come to stay. Their future 
is exceptionally promising, insofar as 
large-scale output is concerned. The 
larger firms are already enabled, by 
utilizing certain continuous methods 
(notably those perfected in the United 
States over the past decade), to cut 
down soap production costs to an abso- 


lute minimum. 


All this signifies a proud achieve- 
ment—to the industry as a whole. Yet 
it just as certainly spells eventual ruin 
to the smaller soap maker, if he mere- 
ly remains content to play the game 
of slavish imitation and follow-the- 
leader. No longer will he be able to 
compete because of lower overhead 
costs. He must either compete with 
the larger concerns on their own terms, 
or else completely reorientate his exist- 
ing marketing policy. 


The surface of this problem was 
skimmed in this magazine, over a year 
ago, by myself and a well-informed col- 
laborator. (1) We thought then, and 
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oap Maker... 


his chance for survival in the 


competitive struggle with 


larger soap manufacturers 


lies in specialization, says 


J. M. Vallance. 


we are now still more convinced of 
the commonsense of our attitude, that 
the only correct answer to the prob- 
lem is: intelligent specialization. That, 
incidentally, is the way that things are 
beginning to shape up in Britain. 

To be brief, I would suggest 
that the future of the smaller soap 
maker can be approached only on one 
of the following broad lines—which 
may perhaps be called long-term poli- 
cies: 

1. The small soap maker may 
decide to continue for as long as he 
can in the prevailing fashion. This is 
still possible in the United Kingdom 
because of the existing soap shortage 
and the system of oil and fat alloca- 
tion, which in effect affords him tem- 
porary economic protection and a sel- 
ler’s market. His troubles will really 
begin when the general supply situa- 
tion eases and the larger concerns’ 
continuous process plans come into full 
operation. He will then most certainly 
find that his framed, broken down and 
milled soap powder cannot compete 
with the continuously sprayed type; 
nor will his framed, chipped, dried 
amalgamated, milled, plodded and 
stamped toilet soap be able to com- 
pete with the continuously produced, 
controlled f.a. content, framed and 
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stamped toilet soap of the future. Hav- 
ing made no provision for this day of 
reckoning, what will he do? To that 
question there appears to be no satis- 
factory answer. 

2. An alternative policy, strong- 
ly recommended by certain consulting 
chemical engineers who have partici- 
pated in the development of continu- 
ous processes both in England, and in 
the United States, is that some of the 
smaller concerns should get together 
to finance research into the develop- 
ment of competitive processes on an 
economically justifiable but rather 
smaller scale. One obvious drawback 
to the general acceptance of this plan 
is that the smaller concerns have not 
hitherto shown a particularly keen ap- 
petite for collaborative action or merg- 
ing their individual identities; if they 
had, they would not still exist as in- 
dependent small units. Secondly, it is 
by no means certain that a truly com- 
petitive process of. the proposed smal- 
ler scale type would prove successful 
in practice. For any given manufac- 
turing process there is, of course, an 
optimum size of output for maximum 
efficiency—but whether that “optimum 
size” is that envisaged by the pioneer 
large concerns or by our friends the 
consulting engineers under reference, 
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is a matter that cannot be discussed in 
the scope of the present article. 

3. The third and, to my way of 
thinking, the most satisfactory long- 
term policy, is that which aims at 
carefully contrived specialization. One 
such approach might mean, for ex- 
ample, that the manufacturer would 
make a preliminary close study of the 
markets and then decide, as a result 
of this, to produce some new line 
such as a shampoo, disinfectant or in- 
secticide. In his product he might 
make use of his own soap, together 
with the usual alkalies, solvents and 
ancillary materials. To a major ex 
tent the new line would probably fit 
in with his existing material purchases, 
plant processes and marketing policy. 
Then, if the cost of competing on ac 
tual soap manufacture became too high. 
he could switch over more readily to 
the role of soap “converter,” in much 
the same way as do those existing cos- 
metic firms who purchase soap chips 
ready-made for subsequent conversion 
to high-priced, specially perfumed and 
specially advertised toilet soaps. 

The corresponding short-term 
policy involves the keeping of ma- 
chines, processes and general develop- 
It in- 
volves the careful study of advertising 
It fur- 


ther involves unremitting laboratory 


ments as up-to-date as possible. 
and trade paper information. 


experimentation with non-soap mate- 
rials of many types, in order to de- 
crease the firm’s dependence upon a 
mere handful of highly competitive 
materials. (The smaller soap maker 
in the United Kingdom has long been 
dependent upon monopoly-controlled 
oils and fats on the one hand and 
monopoly-controlled alkalies on the 
other—a prospect that becomes de- 
cidedly unpromising if the one remain- 
ing factor of overall production costs 
shows itself at a disadvantage). En- 
visaging a new product, the works 
chemist must always aim at outwitting 
possible restrictive developments af. 
fecting all raw materials, a desidera- 
tum that in turn demands close ac 
quaintance with the relative costs and 
potentialities of a wide range of wet 
ting, dispersing and emulsifying 
agents, inert and alkaline builders, 


solvents, abrasives and so on. 


a 








HE following suggestions are of- 


fered largely as the result of de- 
velopments that I have already wit- 
nessed in Britain. Probably some of 
them will not apply nearly so aptly in 
the United States, but they may per- 
haps assist in stimulating thought on 
the subject of specialized soaps and 
allied products. 

My first notes deal with spe- 
cialized cleansers. A good way to con- 
sider this problem is to start off either 
with a special requirement (e.g. to 
clean lavatory or toilet bowls) or else 
with the special capabilities of a rel- 
atively unexploited raw material. Con- 
versely, there is little point at this 
stage in toying with the idea of a gen- 
eral-purpose detergent composed mere- 
ly of soap and soda. There are al 
ready too many of these on the mar 
ket. 

The first 
utilize mitre cake as the base of a 


man in Europe to 


widely-advertised Lavatory Bowl Clean- 
er made a considerable fortune before 
finally selling out to larger interests. 
Nitre cake, or sodium acid sulfate, 
industrial by-product in the manufac- 
ture of nitric acid etc., is one of the 
most effective cleaners of this type. 
Although soap itself scarcely enters in- 
to the composition of these important 
sanitary preparations, the soap maker 
is well placed to make and also to 
market them. On the technical side, 
close acquaintance with the properties 
of the various alkalies and oxidizing 
agents is a very definite advantage, and 
one that can be further enhanced by 
studying (a) the chemistry of stain 
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removers and (b) the materials used in 
I have 


already mentioned sodium bisulfate, 


sewage and water treatments. 


which of course is additionally used in 
the disinfecting (anti-typhoid treat 
The alums 


are also constituents of lavatory bowl 


ment) of potable water. 


cleaners, because of their precipitating 


and deodorizing action. Soda ash, 
trisodium phosphate, sodium sesquisili 
cate, sodium perborate, sodium pyro 
phosphate, potassium carbonate and 
binoxalate, and various ammonium 
salts, etc. are all possible ingredients of 
specific formulations. Variations may 


be made on the following type of fon 


mula: 
Parts 
Sodium acid sulfate. .. & 
Soda ash ....... ce eee ee 
Aluminum sulfate jc a 
Sodium perborate .......... 10 
Sodium pyrophosphate .... 10 


Sodium perborate is of consid 
erable utility in helping to remove 
The bi 


sulfate and pyrophosphate both assist 


stains of an organic nature. 


in loosening and sequestering the in- 
soluble lime and magnesium soaps that, 
in hard water districts, are invariably 
present in encrusted bowl deposits 
Soda ash, despite its valuable wate 
softening and detergent action, is of 
little use alone, but requires to be 
supplemented with more active agents 
capable of splitting up the film of 
mixed organic and inorganic matter 
and precipitating it. Bleaches and 
disinfectants are also useful. Sodium 
sesquisilicate cuts grease, etc., effe: 
tively, while the 
particularly efficient in the presence o! 


pyrophosphate 
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iloidal matter. Simple mixtures of 
nda ash and caustic soda have been 
iggested, but are not so easily han- 
led or so efficient in practice as suit- 
)le compositions of the type indicated. 
A good lavatory bowl cleaner, 
in addition to being fairly readily sol- 
uble in cold water, should be relatively 
safe and easy to handle. Excessive 
causticity, toxicity and hygroscopicity 
ire to be avoided. The product should 
store well in the usual cylindrical 
large-aperture metal canisters, without 
exhibiting reactive or caking tenden- 
cies These requirements virtually 
rule out some otherwise interesting 
raw materials, including caustic soda, 
sodium hexametaphosphate and some 
of the more highly toxic disinfectant 
materials. Some of the inferior lava- 
tory cleaners are of a hopelessly mild 
character, based on soda, common salt, 
et 
there 


INCE the end of the 


has been an extraordinarily keen 


war, 


demand in the United Kingdom for 
Household Bleach. 
chiefly to eke out the soap ration or 
dark 


preparatory to dyeing them in bright- 


Though used 


to bleach “black-out curtains” 
er shades), these bleaches are of con 


siderable versatility and find many 
other domestic applications, being use 
ful for cleaning kitchen tables and 
floors, baths, sinks, lavatory pans, lin- 
oleum, china and glassware. They may 
also be employed, in outlying rural 
districts, for disinfecting and deodor 
izing chemical lavatories. In constitu- 
tion they may be based on peroxy 
compounds, ammonia, etc., but are 
more commonly formulated on the 
classic lines of Javelle and Labarraque 
waters, i.e. their chief active ingredi 
Manufactur 


ent is chlorinated lime. 


ers interested in the possibility of 
marketing an improved product of this 
type are advised to consult the Na 
\merican 


tional Formulary of the 


Pharmaceutical Association and simi 
lar standard sources, where they will 
find several possible starting points 
for their experiments. 

The chlorinated 


will usually run from six to ten per 


lime content 
cent, together with approximately the 
same quantity of soda ash, sodium bi- 
carbonate, or 


carbonate, potassium 
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suitable alkaline mixtures; the balance 
being water. The solution is made up, 
allowed to stand for several days, and 
then filtered. Sometimes about two dr. 
of hydrochloric acid to the gallon of 
solution is added, in order to increase 
activity by partial liberation of chlo- 
rine. Obviously all such additions must 
be carefully made and controlled prioi 
to bottling. 

One of the 
all household 


most valuable of 


cleaners, apart from 
soap and scouring powders, is that 
popular revival from the past—House- 
hold Ammonia. Basically a solution of 
ammonia in water, it usually contains, 
in addition, one or more of the fol- 
lowing ancillaries: soap, oleic acid, po- 
tassium or sodium carbonate, lime 
water, soluble silicates, alcohol — and 
even, occasionally, traces of saponin 
etc. While cloudy ammonia is‘ still 
popular, there is also a considerable 
vogue for a brand consisting of a 
crystal clear solution, lightly tinted 
with ultramarine blue or other alkali- 
fast dye. A good cloudy grade should 
be free from curdling, while an equal- 
ly good clear grade should be formu- 
lated as effectively as possible to mini- 
with 


mize the reaction of ammonia 


the silicate of the glass bottle contain- 
er. 

For further details I cannot do 
better than refer the reader to stand- 
ard text books and to the article by 
D. D. Catts on “Household Ammonia” 
published in a previous issue of Soar 
(2) Mr. 


article contains some valuable 
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Catts’ 
data on official regulations, standard 
strengths, common uses, costs and so 
forth. The author also points out that 
ammonia has a chemical action on 
copper, zinc, tin, monel metal and a 
number of other metals. Iron or steel 
are not affected by ammonia in any 
concentration. Equipment for holding 
ammonia solutions can be constructed 
of iron, steel, stoneware, glass, or rub- 
ber. Galvanized tanks or piping are 
to be avoided. Measuring vessels 
should be of iron or enamelware. 
Mixing tanks should be of iron which 
has previously been scrubbed clean of 
rust. Stoneware may also be used. Pip- 
ing should be of black iron or rubber. 
Valves must be of iron. For conveni- 


ent bottle filling by hand some bot- 
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tlers use a flexible rubber hose and a 
“pinch cock” which squeezes off the 
liquid flow. Special semi-automatic 
aluminum nozzles are also available. 
Pumps must be free of bronze or brass 
parts. Bottle filling machines should 
be free from copper alloys. 

Liquid Lightning Cleansers also 
have their supporters among the trade 
and public. They may range from mod- 
ified, diluted liquid soaps to solutions 
of alkalies and synthetic wetting agents 
or, as in current practice, they may 
be based largely or solely on solvent 
mixtures. In other words, they are 
complementary to ordinary domestic 
cleaners and in no way competitive 
with them. As stain removers they per 


form a very useful function, and can 


additionally be used to clean hats, 
clothes, gloves, furs, jewelry, glass, 


taps, telephones etc. The most popu- 
lar brand now marketed in the United 
Kingdom is a straight mixture of non 
inflammable solvents — principally tri 
chlorethylene. Other possible consti- 
tuents of this type include carbon tet- 
chloride, cel 


rachloride, methylene 


losolves, etc., together if desired with 


relatively small amounts of inflam- 
mable solvents (e.g. 80 parts trichlo1 
ethylene, 15 parts methylene chloride 
or butyl cellosolve, five parts amyl ace- 
tate or benzol). Of rather more special- 
ized interest are ethyl acetate, alcohol, 
cyclohexanol, methyl cyclohexanol, tet- 
rahydrofurfuryl alcohol, tetrahydro- 
naphthalene and kerosene. Two pub- 
lished articles on Stain Removers will 
prove helpful to manufacturers inter 
ested in Lightning Cleansers. (3 and 
1). 

It will be noted that certain 
variations on the foregoing theme, in- 
volving combinations of solvents with 
ammonia, soaps and water, are in re 
ility dry cleaning soaps. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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/RAW MATERIALS 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
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STEARIC ACID 
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ANIMAL OILS, FATS, 


CHEMICALS, VEGETABLE OILS 





price for immediate delivery to your door. 


ALCOHOL CAUSTIC SODA SALT NEATSFOOT OIL 
AMMONIA CAUSTIC POTASH SAL SODA OLEIC ACID-RED 
BLEACHING DISODIUM SILICATE OF SODA OIL 

POWDER PHOSPHATE SODA ASH OLIVE OIL 
BORAX GLAUBER’S SALTS TRISODIUM OLIVE OIL FOOTS 
BICARBONATE OF GLYCERINE PHOSPHATE PALM OIL 

SODA METASILICATE CASTOR OIL PALM KERNEL OIL 
CARBON OXALIC ACID COCOANUT OIL PEANUT OIL 

TETRACHLORIDE POTASSIUM CORN OIL RAPESEED OIL 
CALCIUM CARBONATE COTTONSEED OIL ROSIN 









CHLORIDE SAL AMMONIAC LARD OIL SALAD OIL 





Telephone: MOrsemere 5630. Direct New York 
Tel.: CHickering 4-7531 








Every raw material necessary for the manufacture of soap and 
allied products is carried in stock and is available at the right 


SOYA BEAN OIL 
SESAME OIL 
TEASEED OIL 
WHITE OLEINE 
FATTY ACID 
STEARINE 
STEARIC ACID 
GREASE 
TALLOW 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES DIVISION 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
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Soap Assn. Closes Office 
The Washington office of the 
\ssociation of American Soap and 


Glycerine Producers was closed last 
month, winding up its affairs on Feb- 
ruary 15. Frank W. Luther, who had 
been in charge of this office since it 
was opened in the early days of the 
war, has transferred his headquarters 
to the main office of the association in 
New York. 


@ anus 





Detrex Appoints McCracken 
Dr. W. L. 


appointed 


McCracken has been 
director of research and 
manager of alkali manufacturing by 
Detrex Corp., Detroit, according to a 


recent company announcement. He 
will have complete charge of chemical 
research and development engineering, 
as well as the chemical manufacturing 
operations carried on at the Detrex 
Hillview Plant. This covers activities 
in both industrial metal cleaning and 
drycleaning divisions of the company. 
Dr. McCracken will serve under C. F. 
Dinley, Sr., vice-president in charge of 
research and engineering. Prior to the 
war, Dr. McCracken had charge of re- 
search and development for the Detrex 
oil-extraction division. He received his 
Ph.D. at Iowa State. 


a 
New Ga. Fill Regulation 
New 


filling of packaged products have rec- 


regulations covering the 


ently been announced by the Georgia 
The 


regulations deal particularly with the 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 
subject of underfilling of packages and 
their strict enforcement would, it is 
reported, present serious problems to 
packagers of household cleansers, soap 


flakes, which 


insecticides, etc., even 
under the best commercial packaging 
practice are likely to reach the con 
sumer with more than the 10 per cent 
underfill fixed as the permissible maxi- 
mum under the new regulations. It is 


reported that an informal conference 
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may be held with the Georgia officials 
shortly in an attempt to iron out the 


problem. 





T. B. STEDMAN 


Lever Names Stedman 

T. B. Stedman has been ap- 
pointed midwest regional sales man- 
ager of Lever Brothers, according to a 
report from the midwest regional sales 
office of the company in Chicago. Mr. 
Stedman started with Lever Brothers in 
1925 and has held the positions of 
salesman, field supervisor, general field 
supervisor and divisional manager at 
Syracuse, Minneapolis and Detroit. In 
his new position, Mr. Stedman will 
have charge of Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Minneapolis Divisions. 





° 


Boston BIMS Winter Party 


The annual winter party of the 





Buyers, Importers, Manufacturers and 
Salesmen organization of Boston was 
held at the University Club in that 
city on Friday evening March 7th. 
Members enjoyed swimming, cards, 
bowling and a number of prizes were 
offered. C. 


Co., Boston, BIMS chairman, reported 


Ernest Ingham, Ingham & 


that several new members were being 
signed up in the Boston chapter and 
plans are now underway for three out- 


ings during the coming summer. 
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Potash Soap Assn. Moves 


Potash Soap Association moved 


March | to permanent offices at 723 
15th St., Washington, D. C. and va- 
cated its temporary offices located at 
the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. An- 
drew Federline, secretary of the Asso 
ciation is now making his headquarters 
at the Washington office and all mail 
should hereafter be directed to that 


address. 


mm @ esomems 


Arkansas Soapers Honored 


The Nu-Way Products Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., manutacturing a 
laundry bleach for distribution in 


nine mid-western states, and the South- 
ern Chemical Co., of the same city, 
producers of a new boxed soap called 
“Hi-Sudz”, 
Little 


were honored by _ the 
Rock Chamber of 
Commerce late in February as “Man- 


ufacturers of the Week”. Displays of 


Greater 


their products were held in connec- 
tion with the organization’s weekly 
luncheon. 

The Nu-Way Co. has been in 
the market about five years and is 
owned and operated by Wade Mallett 
and J. C. Sullivan. 
ical Co. produces two types of laundry 


Southern Chem- 


soap, a powder distributed in 100- 
pound bags to laundries and cleaning 
establishments, and the boxed product 
for retail sales, initial delivery of which 
was made last month. T. Hood is 
president, Oscar Hood, vice-president, 
and Wade Mallett is secretary of the 
Southern firm, which began operation 
in October, 1946. 

¢ 








Offers New Detergent 
Maid-Easy Cleansing Products 
Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y, has re- 
ported that it will soon introduce a 
new packaged synthetic detergent un- 
der the name of “Maid-Easy” with ad- 
vertising 


in newspapers, magazines, 


trade papers, and outdoor and trans- 
portation media. 
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Committee D-12 Meets 


HE American Society for Test- 
, Materials, D-12 committee on 
Soap Detergents, met in Philadelphia 
February 24th with B. S. Van Zile, 
Hercules Powder Company Experiment 
Station, Wilmington, chairman, con- 
ducting the session. Authorization was 
given for a joint AOCS and ASTM 
Committee for soap analysis. Mr. Van 
Zile pointed out that the new arrange- 
ment would make for better liaison 
between the two groups, and that only 
one meeting will now be necessary. 
Slight editorial differences were pointed 
out between the new AOCS methods 
ASTM, in 
\STM has a separate set of methods 


ind the methods of that 


for soaps containing synthetic deter 
gents. The committee questioned the 
advisability of taking part in a pro 
gram of setting up tests for trade- 
marked ultimate consumer goods and 
referred the matter to a special com- 
mittee for further study. 

W. H. Koch, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Niagara Falls, reporting for 
G. P. 


cleaning detergents sub-committee, re- 


Fulton, chairman of the dry 


ported a new classification of dry clean- 
ing detergents based on low and high 
fatty acids content and on moisture 
methods for 


content. Progress on 


determining moisture was reported. 
The committee on specifications, F. W. 
Smithers, chairman, reported that revi- 
sions on all specifications have been 
reconsidered and that tentative changes 
ire to be abolished, with reversion to 
specifications existing in 1941 and be- 
fore. Reporting on special detcrgents, 
Mr. Koch, advised that new amcthods 
of analysis for sodium bicarbonate and 
sodium tetraborate are being provided. 

The sub-committee on physical 
A. Woodhead, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 


testing, headed by J. 


sey City, reported that no completely 
satisfactory lather test had yet been 
decided upon. The committee further 
reported that no colorimetric pH test 
had been found reliable and that the 


use of the ASTM. electrimetric, 


nethod is favored. Tests for wetting 
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time, surface and interfacial tension, 
are still being worked upon. A further 
study on detergency is planned and a 
paper on detergency by O. C. Bacon, 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., will 
soon be published. 

C. C. Zeigler, Swift and Co., 
Chicago, chairman of a special deter- 
gents sub-committee, reported that ten- 
tative specifications have been written 
for sodium borate and bicarbonate, 
and that producers’ and consumers’ 
suggestions are being studied. The spe- 
cification for borax is set up only for 
the hydrate containing ten molecules 
of water of crystallization, both crystal- 
line or powder. The specification for 
borax provides for a minimum per 
centage of 52.5 per cent on the basis 
of Na,B,O;.10H,O. The specification 
for sodium bicarbonate for use in 
preparations with or without soap calls 
for a white uniform powder and that 
any caking of the product must be 
readily breakable. The specification 
provides for a minimum of 99.6 per 
cent NaHCO,, a maximum of 0.1 per 
cent matter insoluble in water, and 0.4 
per cent Na,CO.. 

J. C. Harris, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. 
metal cleaners sub-committee, proposed 


Louis, chairman of the 
that the method for testing corrosion 
of water-soluble aluminum cleaning 
materials be made tentative. 

A number of changes in defini- 
tions were suggested by C. A. Marlies, 
sub-committee on 
The 


principal changes are in the method 


chairman of the 
nomenclatures and definitions. 
of listing chemicals and in the defini- 
tions of certain agents. A wetting agent 
is now defined as “a material which 
increases the spreading of a liquid on 
a surface.” A foaming agent is “a 
material which increases the stability 
of a gas bubble suspension in a liquid 
medium.” Washing is defined as “clean- 
ing in an aqueous medium” as distin- 
guished from dry cleaning which is de- 
fined as “cleaning in a non-aqueous me- 
dium.” W. H. Koch, chairman of the 
papers and publications sub-commit- 
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tee, told of the help given by com- 
mittee D-12 to Mr. Morse of the Na 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents in the preparation of a booklet 
The 


meeting of Committee D-12 is still 


on cleaners. date for the next 


undecided. The Philadelphia meeting 
was the best attended since the Com- 
mittee’s inception in 1936. 


. 








Colgate Licenses Process 

A paper describing new modi- 
fications on the continuous hydrolysis 
method for converting fats into fatty 
acids and glycerine was read at the 
Louisville meeting of the American 
Engineers in 


Institute of Chemical 


mid-February. The paper, presented 


by H. D. Allen, W. A. Kline, E. A. 
Lawrence, C. J]. Arrowsmith, and C. 
Marsel, all of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Co., Jersey City, pointed out that the 
process was essentially that developed 
by Mills of Procter and Gamble and 
about the same time by Ittner of 
Colgate. 

According to the authors, for 
producers splitting 3,000 pounds per 
hour or more of oil, the new process 
offers relatively cheap simple, continu- 
ous conversion of the fat to give a 97 
per cent yield of fatty acids of good 
quality and an aqueous glycerine solu- 
tion of 15 per cent concentration or 
better, which is readily concentrated 
and refined to chemically pure glycer- 
ine. A number of improvements have 
been made on the original process in 
cluding one developed by Emery In- 
dustries, Cincinnati, whereby steam 
is injected directly into the hydrolize1 
itself through a heat-exchanging ar- 
rangement. Units of the process are 
now being installed at the plants of 
at least four soap manufacturers and 
numerous inquiries have reached Col- 
gate from other soapers. The company 
states that they are issuing licenses 
for the use of the process. It will be 
described here in more detail in an 
early issue. 


—— @ 





New Miranol Plant Operates 

The Chicago plant of the Mira- 
nol Chemical Co., Irvington, N. J., has 
started production of spray-dried syn- 
thetic organic detergents, according to 
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a recent company announcement. 
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Miranol Synthetic Organic Detergents are 






















FOR: 


standardized to definite wetting out, de- 
tergent and foaming specifications. Imme- 
diate shipment can be made from distributor 
stocks in principal cities. Samples and prices 
on our new, improved 1947 production now 
ready. Write for them and a copy of our 
new booklet, A-11, which gives complete 


Industrial cleaning compounds 


Household cl ing comp d 





Laundry compounds 
Dish washing compounds 
Soapless cleaners 


Painted surface cleaners 


specifications on all products and their sug- 
gested applications. ® Rug shampoos 


















Canadian Distributor 
Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 
123 Liberty St., Terente, Onterie In addition, we have products particu- 
315 Youville Sq., Montreal, Quebec , : 
— larly adapted to making a wide variety 
Callan, Simone & Norton, Inc. 
21 West St. 
New York 6, New York 


of cosmetics. Our line also includes in- 
dustrial detergents and wetting agents 


for use in the textile, paper, rubber, 
me 


metal and other industries. 


Sk Miranol Chemical Co., Inc. 


P. O. BOX 118, MILLTOWN, N. J. PHONE: Aree 8-0754 


PLANTS Al AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS AND MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Oppose Lower Soap Tariff 


PPOSITION to any further reduc- 
Oo tion in the tariff on soaps and 
glycerine in the present consideration 
of the extension of reciprocity trade 
wreements by Congress was filed last 
month in the form of a brief with the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information 
by Roscoe C. Edlund, manager of the 
\ssociation of American Soap & Glyc- 
erine Producers. Because the manufac- 
ture of soap and glycerine and a strong 
soap industry are vital to the national 
welfare and defense, they should not 
be weakened by inviting imports, the 
\ASGP brief maintains. 


“The world economy of fats and 
said the AASGP brief, “is only 
beginning to recover from the damage 
inflicted by World War II. 
conditions will not return for a long 


oils,” 
Normal 


while to come, and some countries are 
now shorter of fats and oils in relation 
to demand than they were at the height 
of the war. U. S. stocks are below any 
period for 20 years past, when our 
population was many millions smaller 
than it now is. 

“There is nowhere any impor- 
tant surplus of soap for export. Under 
today’s conditions, nations need for 
their own requirements all the soap 
they are able to produce; and except 
at the expense of their own people they 
have no soap which they can properly 
export. Nor are they likely to have 
any as long as present conditions con- 
tinue. 


“Soap has long been recognized 
as essential to public health and safety. 


Creme Shampoo Taxability 

Considerable confusion regard- 
ing the taxability of so called “creme 
shampoos” under the cosmetic excise 
tax should be cleared by a report from 
Goods 


York, which has inquired of the Com- 


the Toilet Association, New 
missioner of Internal Revenue how the 
rule applies to these products. Quot- 
ing from a letter of the Deputy Com- 
missioner to TGA: “The Bureau holds 


that a shampoo containing more than 


> per cent saponaceous matter and 
which is advertised and sold solely for 
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The per capita consumption of soap is 
almost an index of civilization itself. 
If, then, supplies in civilized countries 
are short, is there sufficient reason for 
the United States to seek through re- 
duction in duties to stimulate export 
to us of soaps really needed by the 
population of the countries which pro- 
duce them? 

“When fats are again in plenti- 
ful supply, the market for soap in the 
United States will doubtless be eyed 
hungrily by countries with access to 
cheap raw materials. If duties are low, 
soap imports might shoot up sharply. 
Japan's exports of cheap soap to the 
United States did this just prior to 
1937. Argentina increased soap exports 
to us from one and a quarter million 
pounds in 1940 to seven and a half 
million pounds in 1941. Mexico in the 
first ten months of 1946 exported to us 
seven million pounds of soap compared 
with only four thousand pounds in the 
whole of 1944. 
small are evidence that, if duties are 


These amounts while 


made too low, the growth in imports 
could be very rapid. Yet when fats are 
available, U. S. manufacturers are 
amply able to produce all the soap the 
American consumer can use. 

“The soapmakers of the United 
States have built a strong industry that 
has proved its value in two great wars 
and established itself as a recognized 
factor in national defense. We urge 
your Committee to accept our conten- 
tion that this is not the time to weaken 
the home production of these essential 


commodities.” 


cleansing purposes is a soap or substi- 
tute for soap and as such is not tax- 
able. 
mended on the label, or in other ad- 


A shampoo which is recom- 


vertising matter, as a hair tonic or 
dressing, or for waving, bleaching, tint- 
ing, dyeing and otherwise changing the 
natural appearance of the hair, is sub- 
ject to the tax imposed under section 
2402 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
regardless of the amount of the sapon- 
aceous matter in the product. A sham- 
poo which contains 5 per cent or less 
of saponaceous matter is taxable, re- 
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gardless of advertising claims or other 
ingredients.” The above rulings are 
applicable regardless of the physical 
appearance of the product, that is, 
whether the shampoo is in the form of 
an oil, liquid, or cream. 


Aromatics Tariff Cut Hit 


Two men prominent in the es- 








sential oils industry recently urged that 
no reductions be made in present im- 
aromatic chemicals. 


port duties on 


Testifying before the Inter-Agency 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Dr. Eric C. Kunz, president of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York, 
reminded the Committee that tariff 
rates on synthetic items had been cut 
in half in 1936. 


because of the high labor requirements 


He also stated that, 


in producing some 200 different chem- 
icals of exceptional purity and high 
odor quality the American aromatic 
industry is vulnerable to competition 
from countries where workers earn only 
from one-fourth to one-tenth as much 
as do those in the United States. He 
stressed that the deterioration of the 
synthetic aromatic chemicals industry 
in U. S. would be a serious situation to 
face in time of war. Because of chaotic 
political and economic conditions 
abroad, Dr Kunz felt that it is not now 
the time to determine comparative 
costs and to re-adjust tariff rates. 

A. L. Van Ameringen, president 
of Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., New 
York, warned the committee against 
jeopardizing American essential oil 
research. He pointed out that research 
must be supported from profits, and 
lower tariffs would cut profit margins. 
Essential oil growers from Michigan 
reported that peppermint oil from the 
Soviet Union is already underselling 


domestic oil in the United States. 


° 


Frederick Zeisold Dies 

Frederick H. Zieshold, 58, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., a specialist in perfume 
manufacture, died Feb. 8th, after a 
He had been associated 
with Van Ameringen-Haebler, 
New York perfuming materials, for 
twenty-five years. He was born in Leip- 
zig, Germany, resided in the 
United States for thirty years. 








long illness. 
Inc., 


and 
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This fully automatic ROSS Cartoning Machine is 
designed to handle any number of size cartons 
within this machine's range. 

A change to another size carton can be made 
within ten minutes—without the substitution or 
addition of interchangeable parts. 


PRECISION PARTS 
SELF OILING 





DIAL CONTROL 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


The ROSS machine inserts bottle and literature 
and is available for handling: 
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Note: Blank spaces left for any additional carton that might be added to the range. No. 1 adjustment is for the carton magazine. The 
magazine adjustment is made by putting the carton into the magazine and adjusting angles to suit. All other adjustments are made by 
setting dial control adjustments by number to point indicated on scale. Additional sizes can be run between minimum and maximum range 
of machine by making the proper dial settings and recording. 


1. Straight tuck or reverse tuck cartons 
2. Seal-end cartons 
3. Top tuck, sealed bottom cartons 
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MASTER SPEEDRANGER 


VERSATILE ADJUSTABILITY 
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A. H. Ross Co., Inc., Ludlow, Ky. ‘ 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, Catalog and 
Dota on ROSS Automatic and Semi-automatic Cartoning Machines 


COMPANY 
NAME_ - 


a 
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Supervises Roycemore Sales 

John J. McMichael was ap- 
pointed eastern divisional sales super 
visor for Ever-Dry Corp., Los Angeles, 
Inc., Chi- 


ind Rovcemore Toiletries, 





JOHN J. McMICHAEL 


go, according to an announcement 


le 
by Roycemore on February 10th. Mr 
McMichael has been associated with 
the toiletries business over a period of 
years in both the middle west and west 
coast areas, where for the past two 


years he has been assistant general 
manager of the Ever-Dry Corp. Among 
the products of the two companies are: 
“Every-Dry” liquid and cream deodor- 
ant, Roycemore gift toilet soaps, and 
“Trellis” soapless cream shampoo. 

+ 








Wyandotte Expansion 

The difficulties encountered in 
expanding chemical processing facili- 
ties are well brought out in a folder 
entitled, “Report Concerning Alkali 
Expansion Program” issued recently by 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. The company points out 
that although there is sufficient supply 
of raw materials to more than meet a 
planned $25,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram, the difficulties encountered in 
relieving the “bottlenecks” which must 
be overcome before increased quanti- 
ties of soda ash and caustic can be 
produced are considerable. 

After “tailor-made” conveying 
equipment is designed, it often takes 
7 to 8 months to secure delivery. To 
add to the difficulties, the iron neces- 
sary for caustic pots and hundreds of 
other castings is still under government 


allocation. Progress on the Wyandotte 
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expansion program has been consid- 
erable however. A new glycol plant is 
scheduled for spring of 1947. Pile driv- 
ing for a new chlorine plant has been 
completed and foundations are under 
way. Construction is proceeding on 
schedule for the power plant adJition, 
and one of the three new units lor 


calcium carbonate production is in 
production; two more are scheduled 
for March 1. Steel is being erected for 
the synthetic detergent plant 


° 








Copra, Oil Import Rules 

The basis on which permits will 
be issued for the importation of copra 
and coconut oil from the Philippines 
and Netherlands Ind.es during the firs: 
quarter of 1947 were announced Feb- 
ruary 6th by the U. S. Department o! 


Agriculture. linportation§ into the 
United States is controlled by WFO-63 
which requires copra and coconut oil 
unporters to obtain permits from the 
Deparunent of Agriculture. Under the 
Feb. 6th plan, crushers will be allowed 
iv import no more than 10,000 tons ot 
copra lor domestic consumption. How- 
ever, a crusher or coconut oil importer 
may arrange with the WFO-63 admin- 
istrator for the further purchase abroad 
of oil or copra after he has shown that 
satisfactory arrangements have been 
nade for the purchase of the commod- 
ities covered by the preceding license. 

Trans-shipment of copra and 


bond 
United States to specified foreign coun- 


coconut oil in through the 
tries will be granted if the applicant 
furnishes satisfactory evidence that the 
quantity is within the limits of IEFC 
allocations for the country of destina- 
tion. Consideration will be given for 


hardship provisions of WFO-63. 
r 


To Make Glycol Esters 


Quaker Chemical Products 








Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., has begun 
manufacture of polyethylene glycol 
esters, particularly useful in the manu- 
facture of perfumes, wax polishes, etc. 
By varying the chemical structure of 
the base materials used, esters having 
any desired degree of water or oil 
solubility may be obtained. Various 
members of the ester group are finding 
wide application as plasticisers, emulsi- 
fiers, dispersing and wetting agents. 
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Scoville Appoints Root 
LeRoy recently ap 


pointed sales manager of the Drug and 


Root was 


Division, Scoville 
Mr. Root 


Cosmetic Container 


Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn 





LeROY ROOT 


twenty-five years at the 


spent com 
pany’s New York office and will now 
make his headquarters in Waterbury. 
He is chairman of the convention com- 
mittee of the Toilet Goods Association 
+ 
Set Rendering Trade Rules 


A trade practice conference of 








the rendering industry was held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, February 28th, 
at which time members of the industry 
and of the Federal Trade Commission 
discussed fair trade practices. The Com- 
mission’s staff is now busy preparing a 
set of rules to guide the industry in 
fair trade practice which should be 
of interest to all parties in the render- 
ing industry. 

* 








Hommel Represents Dreyer 
O. Hommel Co., 209 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, recently became rep- 
resentatives for P. R. Dreyer Inc., New 
York importers and specialists in es- 
sential oils and aromatic chemicals. 
The Hommel Co. started representa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh area in mid- 
February. 
° 








American Can Sales Up 
American Can Co., New York, 
had net sales of $258,065,461 in 1946, 
the highest for any year except 1941. 
Net income after taxes was $8,828,983, 
equal after preferred dividends to $3.40 
a share on 2,473,998 common shares 
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outstanding. 








Beauty Show in N. Y. Apr. 7 

The 1947 International Beauty 
Show will be held in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, April 7th 
through 10th, featuring a fashion show, 
a photo gallery, hair styling and cut- 
ting classes, and classes in make-up. 
Over 250 exhibitors are expected to 
exhibit equipment and products such 
as cosmetics, perfumes, dyes, etc. 








Remington to Berlin 


Remington, formerly 


Horace 
vice-president of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., prior to his retirement in 
1943, has left for Berlin where he will 
direct export sales on the staff of Lt. 
General Lucius D. Clay. He will be 
responsible for negotiations of export 
sales of German products in foreign 
markets. 


¢ 


Mich. ADCA Meetings Set 
The first 1947 meeting of the 
Allied Drug and Cosmetic Association 
of Michigan was held at the Detroit 
Leland Hotel on January I4th at 
which time new officers were installed 
and a full program for the new year 








was announced. Meetings are sched- 
uled as follows: Feb. 26th, Detroit, Le- 
land Hotel; Mar. 26th, at the home of 
Donald Melville; April 22nd, May 
27th, June 24th, August 26th, and 
Sept. 23rd, all at the Birmingham 
Country Club. The June 24th meet- 
ing will be a highlight of the schedule 
as at that time Detroit will be host 
to Chicago and St. Louis drug groups 
for a tri-city golf tournament. 


. 


Continental Can Gets Mill 


Continental Can Co., New York, 








acquired the net assets of Hummel-Ross 
Fibre Corp., Hopewell, Va., including 
its mill for the manufacture of Fourd- 
rinier and cylinder kraft sulfate paper 
and liner board, according to a Con- 
tinental announcement on Feb. 4th. 
Ihe mill will be used to supply raw 
materials for fibre drum and’ barrel 
manufacture in the Van Wert, Ohio 
and Reading, Pa., plants of The Con- 
tainer Co., a subsidiary of Continental 
Can Co. The output of the newly ac- 
quired mill will gradually be taken 


04 


over by Continental in the course of 

the next six to eight months, and will 

provide relief to the acute shortage of 

raw materials for drum production. 

——— @ ———— 

Shiftan Van Ameringen V. P. 
Ernest Shiftan was recently 

elected a vice-president of Van Amer- 


ingen-Haebler, Inc., manufacturer of 





ERNEST SHIFTAN 


aromatic chemicals, New York. He has 
been a perfumer for the company since 
1939 and formerly was a perfume con- 


sultant in Paris. 








. 


Printers’ Hand Soap 

A new hand soap, particularly 
for the graphic arts trade, was recently 
announced by Cromwell Paper Co., 
Chicago. It will be called “Cromwell 
Printers’ Hand Soap.” It is claimed 
that the soap will not harm the skin 
and is only slightly aklaline. The prod 
uct is being distributed in 114 lb. net 
weight can packages, 24 cans to the 


case. 


The new Crosby 
Chemicals, Inc. naval 
stores plant at De- 
Ridder, Louisiana, 
makes its first ship- 
ment of rosin and 
turpentine. As the 
photo taken on the 
dock at the Port of 
Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, shows, the 
shipment was a large 
one. Operations at 
the plant were be- 
gun in November, 
1946. 
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Soap Output Gains 

Citing a gain in soap production 
for the first time in two years, the 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, New York, an 
nounced early in February that pounds 
of soap delivered during the 4th quar- 
ter of 1946 were still substantially 
below the pre-war average of years 
1935 through 1939. Fourth-quarter de 
liveries of soap other than liquid by 
seventy soapers totaled 603,000,000 
pounds and, while this was an increase 
of 22 per cent over the 494,000,000 
pounds delivered in the third quarte1 
of 1946, sales that quarter had been the 
lowest in nearly ten years. During the 
entire year 1946, these manufacturers 
delivered 2,315,000,000 pounds of soap 
other than liquid. This was 19 pe 
cent less than the deliveries for 1945, 
and 29.4 per cent less than deliveries 
in 1944. Per capita, the soap delivered 
in the United States last year was 11.6 
per cent less than the average of 1935 
through 1939. Deliveries of liquid soap 
totalled 864,000 gallons in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 compared with 780,000 
gallons in the third quarter, an in- 
crease of 10.8 per cent. The total for 
the year was 3,263,000 gallons, which 
was 2.5 per cent above 1945 and 10 per 
cent above 1944. 


° 


CDCA Hears Bradley 
The Chicago Drug and Chem 








ical Association held its monthly lun- 
cheon meeting February 27th at the 
Drake Hotel. Preston Bradley, pastor 
of the Peoples’ Church for 35 years 
and well known humanitarian was the 


guest speaker. 
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Martin J. Peters, for the past 25 years 
connected with the soap dispenser sales and 
production departments of Moore Brothers 
Co., New York, was elected vice-president 
of the company at the board of directors’ 
meeting Feb. 8. He is a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the Naticna!l Sanitary Supply Asso- 
ciation. 


Ask End Of IEFC Controls 


Both members of industry and 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture took a stand, in mid-February. 
against further U. S. participation in 
the international system of allocating 
world supplies of fats and oils. Stat- 
ing before a house food investigating 
committee that the allocation system 
had worked to the disadvantage of 
American consumers, John B. Gordon, 
Bureau of Raw Materials, American 
Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries, 
pointed out that American consumers 
have to pay prices for fats and oils 
far in excess of those required to 
stimulate production, while other 
nations, having exclusive rights to 
some supply sources are paying prices 
so low as to hold production down to 
subnormal levels. 

Members of the Department of 
Agriculture pointed out that because 
of the severe pinch in supplies the 
department thus far has refused to 
make any export commitments during 
the second and third quarters to the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. Omer Herrmann, director of fats 
and oils branch of the Production and 
USDA, 
testified that the department contem- 


Marketing Administration, 


plates the exportation of only 463,000,- 


000 pounds of fats and oils in 1947. 


It also proposes that importations shall 


ich 898,000,000 pounds. The IEFC 
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program, however, calls for exports of 
628,000,000 pounds from the U. &., 
806,000,000 
pounds. Domestic production of fats 


and imports of only 


and oils for 1947 is estimated at 8,725.,- 
000,000 pounds. Mr. Herrmann said 
that the Secretary of Agriculture feels 
that other countries are not doing all 
they should to stimulate production of 


fats and oils. 


© <antenme 


Honor Ralston of Armour 
Anderson W. Ralston, Armour 
Research Laboratories, Chicago, was 
recently named winner of the 1947 
“Midwest Award” of the St. Louis sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The award is made annually in 
recognition of “meritorious contribu- 
tion to the advancement of pure or 
applied chemistry or chemical educa- 
tion” to scientists working in the mid- 
west, and was formally presented to 
Dr. Ralston at a meeting of the group 
in St. Louis, March 10th. A_ large 
number of new chemicals resulted from 
Dr. Ralston’s work on fatty acids and 


fats. 





Canada Soap Price Control 

Controls covering soap prices in 
Canada have been revised within re- 
cent weeks by the Dominion Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board through the 
issuance of two new orders, No. A-2258, 
issued January 29th, and No. A-2275, 
issued February 13th. When _ soap 
prices were originally fixed in Canada 
the basic period taken was the level 
of September 1941. This basic period 
was subsequently changed to June 
1941, which had the effect of rolling 
back prices approximately 9%. The 
issuance of Order No. A-2258 now 
allows manufacturers to charge the 
June 1941 price level, plus an up- 
charge of 9%, thus having the effect 
of restoring the September 1941 level. 

Order No. A-2275 
maximum prices on sales by jobbers, 


controls 
wholesalers and retailers. In general 
it provides that the maximum for such 
sales shall not exceed the sum of the 
following: actual cost price (not ex- 
ceeding legal ceiling) plus actual trans 
portation charges, plus the highest 
markup to which the seller was en 


titled as of January 31, 1947. 


Kamen Conversion Completed 


AMEN SOAP PRODUCTS CO., 

New York, reports that conver- 
sion of the company from its status as 
wartime supplier of soap, started in 
1940 for supplying the needs of the 
military, to full fledged peacetime op- 
eration is now about complete. 

Because of wartime shortages in 
equipment and skilled mechanics, Ka- 
men Soap Products Co., founded by 
A. L. Kamen, Rae Kamen, and Max 
N. Kamen, was compelled to begin pro- 
duction in 1940 with comparatively 
inefficient methods. However, it was 
not long before the company was able 
to enlarge its capacity and to secure 
modern equipment. During the war, 
the company earned the praise of the 
Navy Department for its part in the 
formulation and production of a salt 
water soap. From 1943 to 1945, most 
of the company’s production was. used 
by the Navy. 

With the war's end, the com- 
pany was faced with the problem of 
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conversion to a peacetime operation. 
The change was considerably facili- 
tated when C. B. Johnson, now vice- 
president of the company, assumed 
complete charge of production and 
plant operation, at Barberton, Ohio. 
The company is now increasing its out- 
put of laundry and household soap and 
is planning an extensive marketing 
campaign for the Akron area which is 
to receive the greater portion of the 
output of “Kamenol,” a soap in flake 
and bead form, and “Kamen Kleen,” a 
laundry bar. The campaign will be 
aided by extensive advertising via 
radio, newspapers, car cards, direct 
mail and trade papers in the Akron 
area. 

Among the products produced 
by Kamen are soap beads (60 per cent 
anhydrous), laundry soap bars (brown), 
soap powders, flakes, scouring powders, 
dish washing compound fatty acids, 
glycerine, and recently a synthetic de- 
tergent being marketed as “Kamco.” 
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PQ SILICATES AT WORK ON DIRT 


Good detergent action involves keeping solid dirt suspenders. The behavior of three widely- 


dirt in the state of suspension until it can be freely accepted detergent PQ Silicates in suspending dirt is 


charted above. The soil used was Ilmenite black; the 


Ea 


rinsed away. In distilled water, soap is a satisfactory 


suspending agent, but in commercial waters soap time 2 hours, the temperature 60° C. Note that all 


and silicate are better over a wide range of concen- 
tration, Furthermore, the soluble silica (SiO.) has 
the added advantage of preventing the redeposition 
of the removed dirt onto the cleaned object. 


PQ Silicates long have been used as economical 


silicates work efficiently over laundry concentrations. 

May we tell you about this and other valuable 
detergent properties contributed by PQ Silicates to 
cleaning compounds and soaps? Send for our Bul- 
letin No. 170 “The Role of Silica.” 


SILICATES (®) OF SODA 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
DEPT. B, 129 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Dexter Adds ‘‘Strodex D” 

The Textile Chemical Division 
of Dexter Chemical Corp., New York, 
recently announced the addition of 
“Surodex D” to their line of textile 
chemicals. “Strodex D” is a cream- 
colored pasty detergent, readily solu 
ble in water at 120 to 125 degrees, and 
is recommended for scouring, emulsi 
fying, dye-dispersing, and wetting-out. 
Its resistance to hard water, acids, alka 
lies and salts is said to be high and it 
is easily rinsible. It does not form 
scum with hard water and even weak 
solutions are said to show a good 
quality lather. According to a state 
ment from Dexter laboratory, concen 
trations of acids or alkalies normally 
used in textile processing do not af- 
fect the action of “Strodex D” and it 
is stable enough to be used in solu- 
tions of oxidizing agents. 

Di cemnen 

Issue Monopoly Report 

The Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives which 
has been investigating the existence 
of monopolistic practices in American 
industry, recently issued a report on 
its activities. The soap industry is 
referred to only briefly, the committee 
confining itself largely to quoting sev- 
eral statements about the industry 
which have appeared in various per 
iodicals. 

Oa 

Dana Starts New York Salon 

Consolidated Cosmetics and 
Dana Perfumes, Chicago, manufac- 


turers of “Tabu,” “20 Carats” and 


“Platine Perfumes,” announced the 
new location of their retail salon and 
regional offices at the Savoy Plaza Ho- 
tel, New York. It is expected that the 
new quarters will be occupied in the 
late Spring of 1947. 
a 

Form Sharples Continental 

The formation of a new com- 
pany, the Sharples Continental Corp., 
formed and owned by Sharples Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Philadelphia, and Continen- 
tal Oil Co., New York, was recently 
announced by the companies. The 
new organization will produce syn- 
thetic organic chemicals from petro- 
leum raw materials. The first produc- 


tion unit, at Baltimore, will make 
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“Gobs-O-Suds,” 
produced by 
Chemical Manu- 
facturing and Dis- 
tributing Co., 
Easton, Pa., is a 
new sodium al- 
kyl-aryl sulfonate 
type detergent, 
recommended for 
use in hard, soft, 
hot, cold water 
for lingerie, 
woolens, glass- 
ware, and dishes. 


nony!-naphthalene, an alkylated aryl 
hydrocarbon, which serves as an inter- 
mediate for production of a wetting, 
washing and emulsifying agent of the 
alkyl-aryl sulfonate type. It will be 
marketed under the name, ‘“Neolene.” 


—— 


New Remus Agent Apptd. 


The appointment of Associated 
Chemicals, manufacturing agents, of 
Omaha, Nebr., as representatives for 
Edward Remus & Co., New York im- 
porters and exporters of essential oils 
and aromatic products, is announced. 
They will represent the Remus line of 
materials for the confectionary, per- 
fume, soap, drug and chemical trades 
in the states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. 


— 





Florasynth in New Office 
The establishment of new and 
larger offices on the west coast was an- 
nounced in mid-February by Flora- 
synth Laboratories, New York. The 
new offices, located at 732 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, 11, will be headed by 
Walter J. Moreland who has been in 
charge of the west coast branch in the 


past. 
@ annus 


Paint Brush Cleaner 

A paint brush cleaner is sold 
under the name of Devoe brush sham- 
poo by Devoe & Reynolds Co., New 
York. The liquid is diluted with one 
part of water and is claimed to be effi- 
cient for cleaning hardened paint, lac- 


quer, varnish, shellac, or enamel. 
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Chem. Mfg. Distributor 


Lehigh Valley Chemical Com- 


pany, Allentown, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed a distributor for the Chemical 
Manufacturing & Distributing Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. The Lehigh Valley 
Chemical Company will be engaged in 
the business of distributing industrial 
and fine chemicals in the Lehigh Valley 
and neighboring territory, leaving the 
Chemical Manufacturing & Distribut- 
ing Company free to confine its efforts 
100 per cent to manufacturing soap 
and related products, including its new 
product, ‘““Gobs-O-Suds,” and_ other 
household sanitation products. The 
officers of the Lehigh Valley Chemical 
Company are: Carl E. Schaad, Presi- 
dent; Esther Schaad, Vice-President, 
and Emilie Schaad, Secretary and Trea- 
surer. 

o 








Curzon, Harris Soap, Dies 

John Richard Curzon, 55, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Harris Soap Division of Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Buffalo, was stricken 
with a heart attack in his office re- 
cently and died soon after. A research 
chemist, Mr. Curzon came to the 
United States from England and had 
been with Harris for 20 years. 

: ) 

TGA Washington Counsel 

The firm of Hamel, Park & Saun- 
ders was recently retained by the Toilet 








Goods Association, New York, as its 
counsel in Washington, D. C. Mock & 
Blum, New York, continues as general 


counsel for the association. 
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The following trade-marks were 
published in the February issues of the 
Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of September 20. 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

QuickEE—This in upper case, 
bold, reverse letters for hand cleaner. 
Filed Feb. 7, 1946 by Tudor Chemical 
Specialties, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Oct. 2, 1944. 

Atomacic—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for white metal 
cleaner. Filed Feb. 15, 1946 by Romar 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia. Claims 
use since Nov. 1, 1944. 

Wuirt FoaM—This in upper and 
lower case, bold script letters for the 
word “Whirl” and upper case, extra 
bold letters for the word “Foam” for 
upholstery and rug cleaner in liquid 
form. Filed Mar. 27, 1946 by Whirl- 
foam Upholstery and Rug Cleaner Co., 
Detroit. Claims use since Nov. 1, 1945. 

HumpINGER—This in upper case, 
bold letters for needle polisher. Filed 
Mar. 30, 1946 by H. C. Harding, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Claim use since May, 
1932. 

Atomic—This in upper case, 


‘ 


reverse letters on a “splash” type back- 
ground for cleaning liquid. Filed Oct. 
6, 1945 by Harry Gelke, Cincinnati. 
Claims use since Sept. 19, 1945. 

Bionot—This in upper case, 
bold letters for antiseptics and disin- 
fectants. Filed Apr. 29, 1946 by Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., New York. Claims 
use since Apr. 11, 1946. 

BBC—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black letters for bowling ball 
cleaner. Filed Apr. 3, 1946 by Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Claims use since Oct. 4, 1945. 

WooprE—This in upper case, 


Chicago. 


extra bold letters for floor cleaner. 
Filed Apr. 25, 1946 by Windsor Wax 
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Co., Hoboken, N. J. Claims use since 
Sept. 5, 1942. 

Younc Lap—This in upper and 
lower case, extra bold, black script 
letters for pine soap. Filed May l, 
1946 by Helene Pressl, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Dec. 12, 1945. 

Trenp—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, oversize letters for household 
cleanser. Filed Oct. 31, 1946 by Purex 
Corp., South Gate, Calif. Claims use 
since Oct. 18, 1946. 

Cat-C-NaTtE—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for insecti 
cides. Filed Oct. 29, 1945 by Parsons 
Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, Mich 
Claims use since Feb. 1, 1945. 

CERBALATE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for germicides and bac 
tericides. Filed Mar. 21, 1946 by West- 
bury Chemical Co., New York. Claims 
use since July 5, 1945. 

Mouse Nox—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for rodenti- 
cides. Filed Apr. 15, 1946 by Stanley 
Industries, Seattle, Wash. Claims use 
since Jan. 2, 1940. 

Tre-Tex—This in large and 
small capitals for animal and insect 
repellent. Filed May 8, 1946 by E. L. 
Eckerley, Hamilton, Ind. Claims use 
since Apr. 23, 1946. 


H1 Dap!—This in upper case, 
bold letters for soap. Filed Dec. 27, 
1945 by Monogram Soap Co., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Claims use since Jan. I, 
1942. 

Ht Mom—This in upper and 
lower case, medium script letters for 
soap. Filed Dec. 27, 1945 by Monogram 
Soap Co., Hollywood, Calif. Claims 
use since Jan. 1, 1942. 


FouNTAIN OF YouTH—This in 
upper case, medium letters for soaps 
and soap powders. Filed Jan. 11, 1946 
by George Edward Sachs, New York. 
Claims use since Dec. 14, 1942. 


MANNECLEAN—This in upper 
case, extra bold, black letters for clean- 
ing preparation. Filed Jan. 23, 1946 
by William H. Thomson, Baltimore. 
Claims use since Mar. 15, 1943. 
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Cor-Re-Las — This in 
case, bold, italic letters for rust pre- 


upper 


ventive. Filed Aug. 25, 1944 by June 
and Co., Detroit. Claims use since July 
14, 1944. 

Sottrot—This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticide base oils. 
Filed Feb. 28, 1946 by Phillips Petro- 
leum So., Bartlesville, Okla. Claims 
use since Feb. 9, 1946. 

Er Cerera—This in lower case, 
medium and bold script letters for 
shampoo. Filed Mar. 18, 1946 by Alfred 
D. McKelvv, New York. Claims use 
since Mar. 10, 1946. 

Freosor—This in upper case, 
bold letters for germicide. Filed Mar. 
27, 1946 by Denmore Products Corp., 
New York. Claims use since Mar. 25, 
1946. 

BuGRENADE—This in large and 
small, bold, capitals across the top 
side of the wing of a fanciful bug for 
insecticide. Filed Mar. 29, 1946 by 
Enterprise Industries, New York. 
Claims use since Mar. 18, 1946. 

Cresatin—This in upper case, 
bold letters for antiseptic. Filed Apr. 
12, 1946 by Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Claims use since Dec. 9, 1909. 

S1xipE—This in large and small, 
bold, capital letters within an “H” 
shaped design in the upper portion of 
which are the symbols, “C,H,Cl,” and 
in the lower portion are the initials, 
“C.S.C.” for insecticidal preparations. 
Filed Apr. 13, 1946 by Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York. Claims use 
since Apr. 9, 1946. 

THANASOL—This in upper case, 
bold letters for active ingredient in 
insecticides. Filed Apr. 16, 1946 by 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Claims use since Apr. 5, 1946. 

Hy-Fo—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, oversize letters for bacteri- 
cide. Filed Apr. 18, 1946 by Edw. 
Livingston & Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 
Claims use since Feb. 1, 1946. 

Oxemco—This in upper case. 
extra bold letters for all purpose clean- 
ing compounds: Filed May 10, 1946 
by Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Feb., 1914. 

Evictor—This in upper case, 
bold letter in the form of an arc for 
insecticide. Filed May 21, 1946 by 
O'Sullivan, Inc., Baltimore. Claims use 


since Dec. 14, 1945. 











ESSENTIAL OIL 
for use in 


SOAPS........ 


OIL 
CITRONELLA.... 


OIL 
LEMONGRASS... 


BASICOLS..... 


*Exclusive trade mark registered 
U. S. Patent Office 






Was ESSENTIAL OILS now in easier 
supply, soapmakers can choose their raw 
materials more with the thought of 
QUALITY in mind than of AVAILABILITY. 
Which prompts us to offer: 


A JAVA TYPE OIL of exceptional quality 
and favorably priced. This oil, which is 
produced principally in Central America, 
is identical with the pre-war oils imported 
from Java and is, in fact. far superior to 
the meagre lots of Java Oil reaching this 
country in recent months. Soapmakers 
who care to examine samples of this oil 
will find it a product of unusual quality 
and economy. 


THIS OIL, too, is of a quality not freely 
available since the recent war. We shall 
be glad to supply samples and quote in- 
terested buyers upon request. 


SOAPMAKERS can extend their present 
supplies of essential oils by using these 
supplemental materials. BASICOLS lend 
a more natural note to the finished product 
than do the straight imitation oils. They 
make for economy when used as sub- 
stitutes or stretchers for the costlier natural 
oils, and their powerful fixation greatly 
improves the lasting character of a prod- 
uct's fragrance. For proof of their effec- 
tiveness, write us for test samples and 
quotations. Types available: Geranium, 
Lavender, Lemon, Neroli, Orris, Pine and 
Ylang Ylang. 


FRITZSCHE — 





PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


BRANCH OFFICES ‘eed STOCKS: Sestom, Mass., Chicago. Will.. Los Angeles, Calif.. St. Louis. Mo., 
* Terente, Canada and Mexico, D.F. FACTORIES: Cliftom, N. ]. and Seillans (Var), France. 

















Grenipust—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for parasiticides. 
Filed May 31, 1946 by General Chem- 
cal Co., New York. Claims use since 
May 1, 1946. 
PENsALCO— This lower case, 
Filed 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Claims use since Mar. 25, 1946. 
upper 
black letters 
for insecticide. Filed Nov. 4, 1945 by 
Mallinckrodt Works, St. 
Louis. Claims use since Aug. 7, 1946. 


case, 


in 


inline letters for insecticides. 
May 31, 1946 


Manufacturing 


by 


SiotitrE—This_ in and 


lower case, extra bold, 


Chemical 
Meposo.t—This in upper 
bold stencil letters for insecticide. Filed 
Nov. 4, 1946 by Shell Oil Co., San 
Francisco. Claims use since Sept. 9, 
1946. 

Gay-BritE—This in lower case, 
and upper case, extra bold, black let- 
ters for shoe and boot polish. Filed 
Feb. 4, 1946 by General Shoe Corp.., 
Nashville, Tenn. Claims use since Jan. 
14, 1946. 

SuNBASK—This in upper case, 
bold letters for hand and bath soap. 


Filed May 10, 1946 by Antoine de 


Paris, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Apr. 11, 1946. 
XANDRA—This in upper and 


lower case, medium letters within a 
wreath for soap. Filed May 10, 1946 
by Maurella Products Co., New York 
Claims use since Jan. 1, 1937. 


Oxemco—This in upper case, 
bold letters for industrial cleaning 
preparations. Filed May 10, 1946 by 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 


Claims use since Feb. 1914. 


CatcLto—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for detergent. Filed 
May II, 1946 by Calgon, Inc., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Claims use since Jan. 3, 
1945. 

Minc Yu—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for shampoos. 
Filed Oct. 4, 
ucts, Inc., Chicago. Claims use since 
Aug. 15, 1945. 


Make-up Time—This in upper 


1945 by Associated Prod- 


case, medium letters for bubble bath. 
Filed Mar. 22, 1946 by Kinghill Labo- 
ratories, New 
Feb. 26, 1946. 


PHENOL SopiQquE—This in upper 


York. Claims use since 


case, bold, outline letters for antisep- 
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Wyandotte Salesmen Confer 


The district sales managers of the 
Michigan Alkali Division, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., were guests 
of the research staff at a recent seminar 
meeting. Two such meetings were held in 
1946 and one so far this year with the view 
toward bringing together management, sales 
and professional employees on a common 
meeting ground. The gatherings have fea- 
tured talks by Bert Cremers, vice-president 
in charge of sales; Mel Clark, manager of 
soda ash, caustic and bicarbonate sales; and 
W. F. Torrey, vice-president of the corpora- 
tion. ° 


tic and disinfectant. Filed Apr. 9, 
1946 by Bros. & White Co., 
Philadelphia. Claims use since Sept. 
1, 1863. 

SyNDEET—This in upper case, 


Hance 


bold letters for insecticides. Filed Apr. 
24, 1946 by United States Rubber Co., 
New York. Claims use since Mar. 7, 
1946. 

Diruso—This in upper case, 
open letters within an oval border 
design for insecticides. Filed May 13, 
1946 by Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Claims use since Feb. 20, 1946. 

Swet—This in upper case, bold 
letters for shampoo. Filed May 27, 
1946 by La 
Minneapolis. Claims use since Feb. 28, 
1944. 

Murac—This 


Mour Products, Inc., 


in upper case, 
extra bold, extra large letters for metal 
descaling preparation. Filed June 29, 
1946 by Cowles Detergent Co., Cleve- 
land. Claims use since May 29, 1946 


——— 


Trade Marks Granted 

425,197. Bubble bath prepara- 
tion. Filed by Stephen Riley Co., Los 
Angeles, Mar. 18, 1946. Serial No. 
498,460. Published Aug. 13, 1946. Class 
6. 

425,234. 
by MacGregor Men’s Toiletries, Inc., 
New York, Mar. 29, 1945. Serial No. 
181,485. Published Aug. 27, 1946. Class 
4. 


Shaving cream. Filed 
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Highlighting the technical sessions 
were accounts of Wyandotte synthetic deter- 
gent and glycol processes by F. W. Smith and 
J. R. Heard, respectively, section heads in 
chemical engineering. Further technical in- 
formation was given by J. J. Schaefer, director 
of development, and Dr. T. H. Vaughn, 
director of research. 


In the picture, standing from left to 
right are: S. B. Scott, assistant eastern 
director of sales: M. Thompson, Chicago; M. 
Conway, Pittsburgh; H. Brunner, Detroit; R. 
Moister, Atlanta; and E. Heiser, Cincinnati. 
Bert Cremers is seated at extreme left next 
to Dr. Vaughn. 


425,235. 


cleanser. Filed by Davis Soap Co., San 


Soap and mechanics 


Francisco, Apr. 16, 1945. Serial No. 

482,194. Published Aug. 13, 1945. 

Class 4. 
425,241. 


ing preparation for furniture, pianos, 


Polishing and clean- 


and the like, paint and varnish re- 
mover and scratch remover. Filed by 
National Polish Co., Van Wert, O., 
July 16, 1945. Serial No, 485,881. Pub- 
lished Aug. 13, 1946. Class 16. 

425,246. Self- polishing waxes, 
floor, furniture and automobile pol- 
ishing waxes and furniture polishes. 
Filed by Chemical Manufacturing & 
Distributing Co., Easton, Pa., Aug. 21, 
1945. Serial No. 487,354. Published 
Aug. 6, 1946. Class 16. 

425,248. Detergent preparations 
for use in bathing. Filed by Stephen 
Riley Co., Los Angeles, Aug. 24, 1945. 
Serial No. 487,526. Published Aug. 6, 
1946. Class 4. 

425,250. Dry cleaning prepara- 
tion. Filed by La France Dry Clean- 
ings, Inc., Youngstown, O., Aug. 28, 
1945. Serial No. 487,681. Published 
Aug. 13, 1946. Class 4. 

425,259. 
wood floors, rubber tile, composition, 


W ax for linoleum, 


cement, terrazo, marble, varnished, 

shellacked and painted floors and kin- 

dred uses. Filed by Speigel, Inc., Chi- 

cago, Oct. 24, 1945. Serial No. 490,- 
(Turn to Page 147) 
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We're no good at 








not selling 
RHEEM CONTAINERS 
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Sometimes we wish we knew how ... because with the 
shortage of steel, our container plants are able to turn out only half of their 


full capacity. This makes it impossible for us to fill your orders 





as fast as we'd like to. We’re doing our best, though, to stretch 








you need. 


But whether you get 200 or 200,000, with Rheem you'll 
always get the quality you need. For Rheem steel containers are ‘‘tailor made’’ 


= to fit your product’s specifications. As long as there’s any steel, 


34 
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we'll keep making them that way. 

And there’s a better day coming... IAL wait 
and see. When it gets here, Rheem will again be making all the containers you 
can use. With seven plants from coast to coast, you'll be sure of 
Setting the kind of quick, on-the-spot container service that has made Rheem 


famous for over twenty years. Rheem, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


oe” ee 2 @ 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BALTIMORE + NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN: SYDNEY + MELBOURNE + BRISBANE +© SINGAPORE + RIO DE JANEIRO 
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P. O. Paste Soap Bids 

In a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 50 
kegs of 100 pounds each of paste soap 
and 60 barrels of 450 pounds of paste 
soap: Cole Laboratories, Long Island 
City, N. Y., item 2, 15.8 cents a pound; 
E. F. Drew & Co., New York, item 1, 
15 cents and item 2, 14 cents; Mathers- 


Lamm Paper Co., Washington, D. C., 


item 1, 18 cents and item 2, 17 cents; 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., item 1, 18 cents and item 2, 


16 cents; Knoxall Corp., Indianapolis, 
item 1. 19 cents and item 2, 18 cents; 
John # 
9 9.33 cents; Peck’s Product’s Co., St. 


Stanley Co., New York, item 


9 


Louis, item 1, 11.75 cents and item 2, 


11.25 cents: Fisher Industries, Cincin- 


nati, item 1, 13.9 cents and item 2, 
13.7 cents; Harley Soap Co., Philadel- 
phia, item 1, 11.7 cents and item 2, 


10.7 cents; Clifton Chemical Co., New 
York 
15 cents and Crystal Soap and Chem- 
ical Co., 


cents and item 2, 15 cents. 


item 1, 16.5 cents and item 2, 


item 1, 18 


Philadelphia, 





eo— 
Toilet Soap Bids 

Bids on 1,200 gallons of toilet 
soap in a recent opening for miscel- 
Office 


Department. Washington, D. C., were 


laneous supplies by the Post 
PI 


received from: Standard Soap Co., 
Camden, N. f., 95 


Burnhardt 


cents a gallon: 
Brooklyn, 62 
Co., 


Unity 


Brothers, 


cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Washington, D. C., 80 cents; 
Sanitary Supply Co., New York, $1.14; 
Cole 


79 cents; Knoxall Corp., Indianapolis, 


Laboratories, Long Island City, 


75 cents: Penetone Co., Tenafly, N. J., 
50 cents; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J., 68 cents; 

cal Works, 57 


Trio Chemi- 
cents, f.0.b. Brooklyn, 
62 cents f.o.b. Washington; Fisher In- 
Sales, Cincinnati, $1.01; Tesco 
$1.37: 


Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, 50 cents; 


dustry 
Chemicals, Atlanta, Pioneer 
National Cleanser Products, New York, 
97.5 cents, 90 cents in 55 gallon drums; 


Dixie Janitor Supply Co., Washington, 
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D. C., 80 cents; Peck’s Products Co., 
St. Louis, 53 cents; M & M Chemical 
Co., Houston, Tex., 70 cents; Herbert 
Sommers, Washington, 75 cents, f.o.b. 
Baltimore, 79 cents, f.0.b. Washington; 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, 70 cents; Lanair Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, 53 cents, and Pacific Chem- 


ical Co., Los Angeles, 65 cents. 





° 





Misc. Navy Soap Bids 

The bids 
ceived in a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the New York 
Navy Office, New York: 


(2) 3,200 pounds of linseed oil soap; 


following were re- 


Purchasing 


(3) 1,100 pounds of toilet soap; (5) 


35,100 pounds of powdered hand 


soap; (6) 28,000 pounds of toilet soap 
and (7) 6,920 pounds of laundry soap; 
Unity Sanitary Supply Co., New York, 
item 2, 25 cents a pound, item 3, 40 
item 5, 38 item 6, 25 


cents, cents, 


cents and item 7, 33 cents; Octagon 


Process, Brooklyn, item 7, 8 cents; 


Cole Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N. Y., item 2, 18 cents and item 3, 21 
cents; Clifton Chemical Co., New 
York, item 2, 19.5 cents and item 3, 


28 cents; Harley Soap Co., Philadel- 
phia, item 2, 19 cents and item 3, 23 
cents; Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, item 2, 30 cents; Turco 
Products, Los Angeles, item 6, 12 cents; 
Pacific Chemical Co., Los Angeles, item 
2, 27 cents; North Coast Chemical & 
Soap Works, Seattle, item 2, 23.5 cents 
for 900 pounds for Seattle Depot only. 
° 








Sweeping Compound l*‘i4s 
The 


ceived in a recent opening by the 


following bids were re- 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., on an unspecified quantity of 
sweeping compound: Crystal Soap & 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 80 cents; 
Factory & Yard Supply Co., New York, 
87 cents; Joseph E. Frankle Co., Phil- 
adelphia, $1.05; R. M. Hollingshead 


Robert E. Healy, vice-president and ad- 
vertising head of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, displays his 8 foot sailfish, 
hooked in the Silver Sailfish Derby held re- 
cently at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Corp., Camden, N. J., 83 cents; Lowe 


& Feldkireher, Nashville, Tenn., 2.5 
cents and 95 cents; Reliance Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, 66 cents; McCann Chem- 
ical Co., Louisville, $1; Sterling Supply 
Corp., Philadelphia, $1.36. 

. 


USDA DDT Bids 


In a recent opening of the De- 








partment of Agriculture, Division of 
Sales Wash- 
ington, D. C., the following bids were 
received on 18,000 pounds of DDT: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia $42 cwt and E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, $38.25. 


Purchases and_ Traffic, 


° 


P. O. Hand Soap Bid 


Unity Supply 








Sanitary Co., 
Washington, D. C., was the only bidder 
on 20,000 cakes of grit hand soap in 
a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Post Ofice Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

+ 


DCAT Fall Meeting Sept. 25 


Resumption of the fall meet- 








ing and golf tournament this year, 
after a lapse of 5 years, was announc ed 


Allied 


I'rades section of the New York Board 


by the Drug, Chemical and 


of ‘Trade, after a meeting of its exe- 


Feb. 20th. The 


cutive committee on 


fall meeting will be held Sept. 25-26, 
1947 at 


Delaware, Pa. 


Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on- 
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a timely DOW specialty 


».. TO WEAVE RICH PATTERNS IN FRAGRANCE ! 


Dow PRESENTS to the perfumer an attractive new specialty, C-64 ... ready to add 
a note of opulence to many formulations for perfumes, soaps, cosmetics. C-64 possesses a 
powerful, spicy odor with a slightly minty touch, somewhat suggestive of patchouli oil. 
Blenders will find it extremely valuable for all types of oriental perfumes. It is 
also excellently adapted to the preparation of colognes and 
for inclusion in soaps and cosmetics. 

A very stable, crystalline material, C-64 blends 
well with citrus oils and dissolves in alcohol, even when 

diluted. In purity and uniformity, it conforms to Dow’s 
traditionally high standards. Write to us on your company 


letterhead for working sample and full details. 


50th Anniversary 1597-1947 ro ma i ¢ 


Aromatics Division «THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








RAW MATERIAL 


ARKETS 








As of March 3, 1947 


age fat supplies will be bet- 
ter in 1947 than in 1946, ac- 


cording to recent statements of au- 
thoritative meat industry and U. § 
Department of Agriculture spokesmen. 
Edible and drying types of vegetable 
oils, on the other hand, will be shorter 
this year than in ‘46. Exceptions are 
sovbean and linseed oils, which will 
be more plentiful in 1947. 

Total supplies of fats and oils 
will be smaller in the first half of 
1947 than in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to a recent esti- 
mate of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In outlining the situation in 
“The Fats and Oils Situation,” it is 
stated that domestic output and im- 
ports are expected to increase moder- 
ately but not enough to make up for 


the loss in inventories. (Factory and 


warehouse stocks of fats and oils to- 
taled 1,264,000,000 pounds on Jan. 1, 
1947, which was 462,000,000 pounds 
less than on the same date a year 
earlier and about 950,000,000 pounds 


below the 1937-41 average for January 





Tallow at 25c Record! 


Tallow prices reached an_ all-time 
high—tank cars 25 cents, fancy; 247% 
cents, choice; 2434 cents, extra—March 
6. Dealers’ prices were 25% cents 
(fancy industrial grade) tanks; 28 cents 
in drums. 





1. There will be about the same use of 
lard and fats used for soap, U.S.D.A. 
reports. 


In discussing “soap fats,” the 


“Fats and Oils Situation” predicts a 
>to 10% 
ble tallow and greases in the first six 


, increase in production of edi- 
months of 1947. In the corresponding 
period of 1946, 907,000,000 million 
pounds were produced. Tallow pro- 
duction will be up but grease produc- 
tion (during the first six months) will 
be down because of reduced hog 
slaughter. Most of the increase in the 
combined total of inedible tallow and 
greases over last year will come in the 
period of April to June. In that quar- 
ter last year cattle slaughter was un- 
usually small, partly because of the 
expectation that price ceilings would 
be removed in July and partly because 
short feed supplies curtailed grain 
feeding during the spring. 

Imports of lauric-acid oils (in- 
cluding oil-equivalent of copra and 


babassu kernels) are likely to be larg- 


UT 


YES! AVAILABLE 
BEAD FORM 





SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


(Alkyl Aryl Sulphonate) 


Specific Gravity —.1 (Approximately 10 times as bulky as soda ash.) 


FOR FOAM-BULK-DETERGENCY 
ALSO 


Complete Line of High Quality Synthetic Detergents—Paste—Powder and Liquid for 


Compounding. 


EAVENSON CHEMICAL CO. 


03 Liberty Street 


March, 1947 


i 
(Low Alkalinity—High Percentage Active Ingredient) 
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KRANICH SOAPS 


MANUFACTURED FROM FATTY ACIDS DISTILLED AND OILS REFINED BY US 


MRNA NALA 





CONCENTRATED 


LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 


30%-40% COCONUT 


‘ey wt ® 


LIQUID SOAP SHAMPOOS 


COCONUT and CASTILE 


cw + ww 8 


POWDERED SOAPS 


Pure Coconut 
U.S.P. Castile 


e*wey rw ® 


POTASH SOAPS 


Soft Potash 40% 
Hard Potash 65% 
U.S.P. XII Green 
Pine Scrub 22% 


xe ey & & 





Kranich Soap Company, Inc. 
54 Richards Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


KRANICH SOAPS 


NLU AAA 
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er in the first six months of 1947 than 
a year earlier. The increase in im- 
ports, together with increased domes- 
tic production of tallow, probably will 
more than offset the reduction of 115,- 
000,000 pounds in stocks of soap fats 
on hand January 1, 1947, compared 
with a year earlier, it is reported hy 
the U. 


However, it is pointed out, since the 


S. Department of Agriculture. 


use of lauric acid oils in food prod- 
ucts is no longer prohibited, the quan- 
tity of fats going into soap manufac- 
ture may be about the same in the first 
half of this year as last year’s com- 
parable period. Total use of fats for 
soap (including secondary fatty mate- 
tall 


last 


rials and oil) in the first six 


months of year was 990,000,000 


pounds. 
[he price forecast for fats, oils 


and oilseeds for the next few months 


is “continued high.” Some decline 


may come when marketings of the 


1947 oilseed crops begin. 

Currently, lard prices hold the 
spotlight as they move to new record 
Although some resistance is 


highs. 


believed to be developing to the steady 
upturn in oils and fats prices, export 
business is helping to keep prices up. 
New seasonal high prices for lard fu- 
tures were established in Chicago dur- 
ing the third week of February when 
prices on the Board of Trade advanced 
to $27.50 a hundredweight. The num- 
ber of hogs on farms on January | was 
56,900,000 head, according to a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture estimate, 
which represents a decline of seven 
percent from a year earlier but about 
in line with trade expectations. How 
ever, the number of hogs was about 
1944. 


28 million head below 


Another price increase on an 
important soap raw material that was 
announced early this month is an ad- 
vance of 15 cents per hundred pounds 
in the price of solid caustic soda by 
The new 
March 1, 


$2.65 per 100 pounds for 76 percent 


one leading manufacturer. 
prices, effective as of are 
solid ammonia-soda in drums and $2.55 
per 100 pounds for solid electrolytic 


caustic soda. 





The insecticide supply outlook for 
1947 is not much brighter than that 
of 1946, according to a recent report 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Although it is thought pyrethrum will 
not present much of a problem in 
1947, some anxiety is felt for rotenone. 
It will be up to Peru to furnish us 
DDT may 
be tight in 1947, what with produc- 


with this material in 1947. 


tion heavily contracted for well into 


this year. 


A number of price decreases 
characterized the perfuming materials 
market in the past month. Essential 


oils affected included geranium oil 
from Algeria; Mexican lignaloe wood 
oil; ocotea cymbarum oil; Ylang-ylang 
oil, bourbon; Brazilian boise de rose; 
natural Italian begamot and Ceylon 
citronella oil to mention but a few. 
Improved stocks and buyer conserva- 
tism combined to bring prices down. 
Price drops are accentuated by a “wait 
and see” attitude on the part of buyers 
who show a further disinclination to 


buy when prices begin to drop. 








* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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DRYMET * 


DRYSEQ* 


(Sodium Metasilicate 
—Anhydrous) Granu- 
lar or Fines 


CRYSTAMET * (Sodium Metasi- 


licate — Pentahy- 
drate) Regular 
Grind 


DRYORTH* (Sodium Orthosili- 


cate — Technically 
Anhydrous) Regular 
Grind Dustless 


(Sodium Sesquisilicate 
—Technically Anhy- 
drous Equivalent) Reg- 
ular Grind Dustless 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


HEAVY CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE « 
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PROFIT ........ 


to look at any plant location—producing 
or prospective—is with a globe before you 
and a compass in your hand. Swing a circle 
around New Orleans, a circle as wide as 
you like, and it touches opportunity in 
every direction. , Today’s and tomorrow's 
growing markets—the new South, Latin 
America, a two-ocean overseas trade— 


there’s no back door to New Orleans! 


GREATER 
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More Olseruations for the Small Soaper on 


CONTINUOUS PROCESSES 


acids from the hydrolyzer can_ be 


T was pointed out last month in 
this section that technical evo- 

lution in the processing of soap 
would likely be in the direction of 
some form of continuous process. Al- 
ready some of the unit processes in 
volved in soap manufacture such as 
oil refining, tallow bleaching, crutch- 
ing, and fatty acid fractionation are 
being employed quite generally on a 
continuous, production line basis, but 
it is only in some of the larger and 
most progressive plants that one will 
find evidence of complete continuous 
process from the splitting of the fatty 
oil glycerides to the wrapping of the 
cake or filling of the granule package. 
Framing of soap for the production of 
un-milled bar soap may be said to be 
on its way out of the larger organiza- 
tions. 

The reason for this, of course, 
is because the larger companies can 
afford to indulge in expensive and ex- 
haustive research on all phases of the 
problem from laboratory, through pilot 
plant, and on to large scale produc- 
tion, and although they may be com- 
mitted to tremendous initial capital 
outlay, they know pretty well the 
answers both technically and econ- 
omically before they progress step by 
step and therefore the actual risk is 
small. 

John Seaman, has pointed outa 
number of advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Victor Mills process 
(Soap & Sani. Chems., XXII, 10, P82, 
1946) which were quoted in this sec- 
tion last month. The process does not 
appear to be within the interest of 
the small soaper at present. It is un- 
doubtedly that fatty 


true off-color 
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cleaned up beautifully by distillation 
but it is not known to the trade that 
such a process, of itself, will yet pro 
vide a soap of the proper type for 
subsequent milling. Neutralization 
with cheaper alkalies such as soda ash 
also presents problems, but apparently 
it is satisfactory for “built’” soaps. A 
big problem in high 


pressure-high 
temperature process is corrosion. In 


such type process where chemicals 
are being handled, the equipment must 
be given very careful attention. In 
some cases, all equipment must be gone 
over very carefully with X-fay in or- 
be detected and 
strains eliminated. Most high pressure 
hydrolysis equipment is stainless steel 


clad and is not only expensive but is 


der that flaws can 


scarce at present. Although such a 
process allows for low production costs, 
and only two men are needed for nor- 
mal operation, the whole system has 
to be shut down from time to time 
for a complete going over in order to 
detect points of weakening and pre- 
vent breakdown during operation. 
Such a process is said to be economical 
down to a production of the order of 
a ton of fatty acids per hour, but be- 
low that the economics are question- 
able because of the high initial out- 
lay. No data is available for estimating 
actual production costs of a smaller 
unit, however. It is said that the hy- 
drolysis process may be licensed now 
from one of the large soap companies. 
Another continuous process for 
soap making, the Clayton process 
(Soap & Sani. Chems., XX, 9, P25, 
1944) has been used with moderate 
success by a small soaper who stated 
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that he had plenty of headaches in 
overcoming some of the difhculties in- 
herent to the high temperature, high 
flash 


glycerides in a 


pressure saponification of the 


closed coil. During 
wartime operation, the company did 
not recover glycerine from the unit, 
but left it in the soap, and only soap 
powder was made from the flash saponi- 
fier. Again, a corrosion problem had 
to be overcome. The rate of corrosion 
increases very rapidly under condi- 
tions where strong, uncombined caus- 
tic is handled at high temperature and 
pressure. Coils of stainless steel are 
recommended for the flash saponifier 
and must be treated to remove all 
strains at the bends. More study must 
be made regarding the method of 
heating the coil. The comparative ad- 
vantages of baffle plates and of high 
temperature heating liquids of the 
diphenyl-diphenyl oxide type deserve 
further investigation. 

The quality of the soap pro- 
duced showed it to be satisfactory for 
the average household laundry prod- 
uct. The process provided for the 
addition of builders during manufac- 
ture, but the moisture content was 
unusually low and an appreciable 
amount of the glycerine left in the 
soap was found to be decomposed to 
lower glycol fragments. This was 
claimed to be an advantage by the 
company, however, as this condition 
was said to improve the detergency 
and stability of the product and the 
powder had less tendency to cake and 
ball than does a soap powder contain- 
ing an appreciable amount of gly- 
cerine. This much, however, may be 
It has been used 


13 


said for the process: 





























Chicago Office 
325 W. Huron St. 
Los Angeles Office 
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Synthetic floral oils... 


| —pamovatl reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemieal Co.. Ine. 


St. Paul Office New York Office 
253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 
Toronto Office Montreal Office 

119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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ith moderate success by a_ small 
soaper where the problem of glycerine 

covery and that of producing soap 
stock for subsequent milling was not 

t met. It was possible to control 
both the rate of production and qual- 
itv of product within fairly elastic 
limits. A considerable production can 
be accomplished with only a moderate 
capital outlay and by the use of only 
two operators. The process is com- 
pletely continuous, and can produce 
with ease 12,000 to 15,000 pounds of 
“friable” soap per 24 hours. 

No further information has 
come to our attention regarding the 
methylation process by Bradshaw and 
Meuly (Soap & Sani, Chems., XVIII, 
5, P23, 1942) in which molten fat is 
mixed with methanol and caustic soda 
catalyst for about two hours at 180° F. 
to produce a separation of crude gly- 
cerine at the tank bottom and fatty 
acid methyl ester at the top. The 
ester is subsequently saponified with 
30 per cent caustic soda and the 


methanol recovered. The method is 


Emulsion Stability Test 
Emulsions are ordinarily in- 
tended to remain stable over a rather 
long period. A number of methods 
exist for testing emulsion stability, 
none entirely satisfactory. A reason- 
ably accurate method for liquid emul- 
sions is to centrifuge them at a uni- 
form speed, checking the time elapsed 
before separation occurs, against the 
time taken by a known standard. An- 
other method is to subject the emulsion 
to abrupt temperature extremes under 
controlled conditions. By testing for 
electrical conductivity in the disperse 
phase of water-in-oil emulsions, the 
presence of even minute quantities of 
water is detected, indicating instability. 
An effective method which works 
equally well with oil-in-water and 
water-in-oil emulsions may be applied 
to both liquid and solid types. It is a 
rather delicate procedure but is worth 
the trouble involved. A sample of oil- 
in-water emulsion, for example, is put 
on a microscope slide under a low- 
power objective. Small quantities of 
an oil-soluble, water-insoluble micro- 


nized dye are dusted into the emulsion, 


using a finely drawn capillary for the 
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susceptible to continuous process and 
spray drying can be employed. Anhy- 
drous soaps can be produced and 
a separation of the glycerine from 
potash soaps can be effected. Limited 
production of milled soap was ac- 
complished by this process during 
the war. The process, of course, 
uses a high-priced chemical but it can 
be recovered with reasonable effici- 
ency. Power and equipment mainte 
nence costs are extremely low be- 
cause no high temperatures are in- 
volved. Quality of product is main- 


tained. 


No recent information has 
come to our attention regarding the 
progress being made with this process. 
however. About the same may be re- 
ported for the Sharples process the 
British patent on which was discussed 
in Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, April, 
1943, page 59. Experimental work on 
the process is continuing at one oi 
the large soap plants but no report 


has been forthcoming of late. 


process. If there are noticeable patches 
of color in the emulsion, the presence 
of oil in the continuous phase is indi- 
cated, denoting instability. By using 
a water-soluble, oil-insoluble dye, the 
same procedure may be applied to 
water-in-oil emulsions. 

New emulsifying agents should 
be evaluated not only as to their applic- 
ability to present formulations, but 
also for future reference. The applica- 
tion of emulsions is growing steadily 
and expanding rapidly into new fields, 
making the knowledge of emulsion 
technique more and more specialized. 
I. R. Hollenberg. Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind. 60, No. 1, 50-1, 128 (1947). 


¢ 





Evaluation of Refining 

The degree of refining of an oil 
may be evaluated by means of surface 
tension and foam stability. On addi- 
tion of 2 per cent of a crude oil to a 
refined oil, these characteristics ap- 
peared to change. This suggests that 
gums form a stable surface layer, shown 
by the appearance of a high surface 
tension. P. Desnuelle, O. Micaelli, and 
M. Naudet. Inds. corps gras 2, 240-6 
(1946); through Chem. Abs. 
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Slurry Setting Prevented 

A number of samples of com- 
mercial bleaching materials were ex- 
amined including high-test hypochlor- 
ites, ordinary bleaching powders, sta- 
bilized bleaching powders, and special 
products. Simple test procedures were 
devised for determining the set points 
of bleach-water slurries and the charac- 
teristics of setting up slurries of various 
types of bleaching materials were de- 
termined. It was found that, on cool- 
ing, slurries of some ordinary bleaching 
powders and stabilized products set 
to a pasty or gelatinous mass at tem- 
peratures above freezing. Setting was 
apparently connected with high cal- 
cium hydroxide content in the pres- 
ence of considerable calcium chloride. 
Certain high test bleach-water mixtures 
set on mixing at room temperature; 
setting was apparently due to the 
hydration of calcium hypochlorite. The 
most effective means of preventing set- 
ting was the use of an antisetting 
substance. Of the materials studied for 
this purpose, sucrose was found to be 
the best. ‘Prevention of Setting of 
Bleaching Powder and Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite Slurries.”. Solomon Love and 
Jerome Goldenson, Chemical Corps 
Technical Command, Chemical Corps. 
Journal, pps. 39-42, January, 1947, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 
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Tri-glycerides in Fats 

A method was worked out for 
determining tri-saturated glycerides in 
lard and tallow. Several samples of 
commercial lard contained about 2.5 
per cent of tri-saturated glycerides, 
while a sample of edible tallow con- 
tained about 14 per cent. F. E. Luddy 
and R. W. Riemenschneider. Oil & 
Soap 23, 385-9 (1946). 








Spanish Soaps 

Data on the analyses of 86 soaps 
marketed in Madrid showed that in 
over 90 per cent of these, the amount 
of filler was more than 5 per cent. 
The total fat content including the 
resin acids, varied between 12 and 84 
per cent. Many soaps contained only 
resin acids, and many others over 60 
per cent of such acids. M. de Mingo. 
Anales fis y quim. (Spain) 40, 98-102: 


through Chem. Abs. 
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Aluminum Chloride-As You Like It 


Consistently uniform high purity is one reason why processors like to use Hooke: 



























Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous. They know that here is one catalyst that will 
not “gum up” the works because of unknown impurities or changes in analysis 
from one shipment to another. Where smooth operations depend upon uniform 
purity of the Aluminum Chloride, you can depend on Hooker. 

In Hooker Aluminum Chloride, too, you have a choice of three sizes from 


which you can select the one which will give you the best results. 





Fine Grind ...... an unscreened material practically all passing 20 mesh. 
Coarse Grind ....unscreened, | mesh and finer containing 25 to 35°; finer 
than 20 mesh. 


Coarse Screened . .same as above screened to remove 20 mesh and finer. 


Hooker Aluminum Chloride is being used as a catalyst in many Friedel-Crafts 


' syntheses, polymerization, isomerization and halogenation. Practically free from 4 
; iron (0.05% max.) it is especially desirable in the preparation of derivatives for 







} use in the manufacture of high octane gasoline, lubricants, synthetic rubber, 
dyes, varnishes and pharmaceuticals. 

‘ Additional physical and chemical data on this important chemical are con- 
tained in Technical Data Sheet 714, sent when requested on your letterhead. 
Hooker’s Technical Staff is also available for consultation and help on the appli- 
cation of Aluminum Chloride and the other Hooker chemicals to your purposes. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Hooker Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous AICIl, 
Gray, crystalline solid in three sizes. 


Molecular Weight ......... ina peeeanae - 133.3 
ANALYSIS 

pO re a -98.5 °% min. 

Iron — - eur. i. 

Non-sublimables in air at 950° C. ... cece cece ccc cceee 1.5 ©) max. 


From Lhe salt of she a 


HOOKER CHEMICA 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Buffalo Ave. and Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York,N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 
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Fat Hardening Process 


ETHOD and apparatus for hy- 
M drogenation of fatty acids and/or 
their glycerides, in which a mixture of 
fatty material and catalyst (not speci- 
fied) is circulated in a vessel in a finely 
divided state in a hydrogen atmosphere, 
and is heated up to 230° C. or more 
immediately before being led into the 
reaction zone. Apparatus comprises 
a container in which is placed a ver- 
tical circulation tube through which 
the mixture passes, electrical heat 
source being placed in upper or central 
Other 


heating methods may be used. Reac- 


part of the circulation tube. 


tion velocity is said to be increased 
through high thermal conductivity of 
hydrogen which thus quickly reaches 
a high temperature with corresponding 
increased reactivity. The streamlined 
form of the lower end of the appara- 
tus is important: it ensures steady even 
flow and prevents settling at the bot- 
tom of the metal catalyst mixed with 
fat. Baffle plates or “conveyor scoops” 
deflect the flow of the mixture down- 
wards. Hydrogen is admitted through 
a pressure valve which closes on reach- 
ing a predetermined pressure. 


More effective hardening through 
increased speed or intensity of mixing. 
The mixture is forced upwards by a 
pump through a circulation pipe in the 
container. The pump is of the axial 
turbine type, with rotor and atomizing 
disk, so that the mixture is projected 
as an axially directed jet into the hy- 
drogen atmosphere. Streamlining is 
again used in lower part of container. 
Cooling means are provided, together 
with charging and discharging means 
with vacuum or inert gas under pres- 
sure. The apparatus is claimed to be 


of safe and simple design. 


Method of discontinuous (or 
batch) hardening of fatty acids and /or 
glycerides in which fat and catalyst 
mixture are circulated in contact with 
hydrogen and preheated by heat from 
previously hardened fat by passage 
through heat exchanger in storage con- 
tainer. The mixture coming from the 


hardening vessel flows in counter-cur- 
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rent through the heat exchanger and 
into the storage container, whence it 
passes again into the hardening vessel. 
Hardened fat is forced through the 
heat exchanger by the inert gas current 
under pressure, in the same way that 
fat to be hardened is forced from the 
storage tank into the hardening vessel. 
After hardening, the temperature of 
fat-catalyst mixture must be reduced— 
e.g., from 190-219° C. to 80-120° C.— 
so that the catalyst may be filtered out 
without loss of quality. On the other 
hand, fat to be hardened must be heat- 
ed up to 140° to 160° C. One object 
of this invention is economy in heat- 
ing. Preheating is, of course, known in 
the continuous process, but a special 
method is claimed here for batch work. 
Recent patent applications in 
Norway (dated April 30, 1945) and in 
Great Britain cover claims, in the name 
of Carl Fredrik Holmboe and De Nor- 
diske Fabriker, De-No-Fa Akt. of Oslo. 
Chem. & Eng. News, Jan. 1947. 
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Diphenyl Sulfonates 


A variation of the alkvl ary! sul- 








fonate type of surface-active agent was 
introduced not long ago with the use 
of diphenyl as the fundamental ring 
system instead of benzene. “Areskap”, 
recommended mostly as a_ wetting 
agent, is 2’-hydroxy-3-butyl diphenyl-5- 
The ‘“Areskit” 


variation in which the 


sulfonate of sodium. 
brand is a 
phenolic hydroxy group has _ been 
omitted, making it more suitable for 
insect sprays. The “Aresklene” brand 
is the same as the Areskap but with 
another butyl and another sulfonic 
group, making it more suitable as an 
emulsifying agent. C. Z. Draves. Am. 


Dyestuff Reporter 35, 661 (1946). 
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Tobacco Seed Oil 


The composition of tobacco-seed 








oil varies according to the species and 
the soil. The oil is obtained by simple 
or double pressing or by pressing fol- 
lowed by extraction with an organic 
solvent. The quality of the oil is in- 
fluenced by the temperature of the 
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seed during pressing. Average per- 
centages of fatty acids found were pal- 
mitic and stearic 3.7, oleic 31, and lino- 
leic 65.3. The oils do not seem to con- 
alkaloids 
tuents harmful to health and may be 
hydrogenated for edible use. E. Bri- 
quet. Mitt. Lebensm. Hyg. 36, 206-16; 
through Chem. Abs. 


tain any or other consti- 


¢ 








Hardness Determination 

A method for the determination 
of total hardness in water is based on 
the comparison of the quantity of soap 
solution used for the titration of the 
sample water with that of the same 
solution used for the titration of stand- 
ard samples of water of known hard- 
ness. The soap solutions were pre- 
pared by dissolving soap in 40 per 
cent alcohol in quantities of 1-2 per 
cent by weight of soap dried for 24 
hours at 30-40° C. 
allowed to stand for 1-2 days and fil- 


The solution is 


tered. Various standard solutions of 
water were prepared. 

The advantages of this method 
over ordinary soap methods are that 
any kind of soap can be used, the so- 
lutions are simply prepared, and ac- 
curate and rapid recognition of the ti- 
tration end point is possible. The end 
point is marked by formation of a 
foam which persists on the surface for 
5 minutes. The time required for con- 
struction of the calibration curve is 
one of the disadvantages of the method. 
E. N. Teterkin. Zavodskaya Lab. 12, 
177-8 (1946); through Chem. Abs. 
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Raman Spectrography 

Spectograms obtained with low- 
er fatty acids suggest that the higher 
fatty acids, the glycerides of which 
form the principal constituent of fats, 
can be identified by Raman spectros- 
copy. By molecular distillation it may 
be possible to effect sufficient purifica- 
tion so that the identification will be 
very distinct. The presence of certain 
lower fatty acids can be detected and 
the double bond of unsaturated com- 
pounds is indicated clearly. By meas- 
uring the intensity of the ray, a good 
idea of the quantity can be gained. A. 
van den Hende. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 
54, 88-95; through Chem. Abs. 
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Olive Oil 


Neatsfoot Oil 
Coconut Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Palm Kernel Oil 
Stearic Acid 
Oleo Stearine 
Soya Bean Oil 


Castor Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Lard Oil 
Palm Oil 
Corn Oil 
Peanut Oil 
Grease 
Tallow 
Red Oil 


White Olein 


Fatty Acids 
Soap Colors 
Chlorophyll 
Soda Ash 
Sal Soda 
Tale 


Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 


“CEREPS” 
Superfat 














VEGETABLE ANIMAL MINERAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS 


Alkalies and other Chemicals. Textile and Laundry Starch and Sours. 


RED OIL STEARIC ACID 
COCOANUT OIL BABASSU OIL 
REFINED TALL OIL 
LANOLIN WOOL FAT DEGRAS 


SILICATE OF SODA, METSO, all types 
QUADRAFOS, Granular or Beads 
A stable polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency 

Air Dryettes and Calcium Chloride 


CHLOROPHYLL alia CAROTENE 
and other oroplast Pigments 
LECITHIN 


From Corn Oil 


THE LAMEPONS 


Unique surface active agents; prolific foam; high detergency and 
emulsifying powers; suitable for cosmetic and industrial use. 


Let us mix your private formulas 












WELCH, HOLME & CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


439 West Street 


Importers — Dealers — Brokers 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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Laundering Techniques 


ROPER classification of garments 
P.. laundering is very important. 
Colored cotton fabrics are divided into 
“fast” and “fugitive” colors. This sep- 
aration can only be made on the basis 
of color and type of fabric, as it is ob- 
viously impossible for the operator to 
test the fastness of the dye present in 
each article. Experience has shown 
that a segregation into the following 


classes of work is usually satisfactory: 


Fast colors 
(a) Cotton shirts in printed patterns 
or solid shades, of light blue, 
grey and green. 


(b) Other types of cotton wearing 
apparel in these shades, either 
solid or as prints. 


(c) Cotton wearing apparel in light 
pinks, oranges, tans and yellows. 


Fugitive colors 


(a) Cotton wearing apparel in dark 
blue, green, brown and black. 


(b) Cotton wearing apparel in dark 
reds, oranges and scarlets. 
he fast-color classifications are washed 
in a formula in which both the temper- 
ature and alkalinity of the various 
suds baths are reduced below those 
employed with white cotton or linen, 
specifically, at a maximum tempera- 
ture of 130°F. and a pH of 10-10.5. 
Fugitive colors are washed in a for- 
mula in which the temperature is low- 
ered still further and no alkali is used, 
that is at a temperature of 100-110°F. 
and a pH about 10. No bleach is used 
in either colored work formula. How- 
ever, white shirts with colored woven 
stripes are usually given a bleaching 
treatment, since the dyes present are 
normally fast to chlorine bleaching. 
For certain classes of work, 
starch-type sizing agents are added in 
an operation following souring. Re- 
cently considerable use is being made 
of water-repellent finishes added in 
the form of an emulsion in an addi- 
tional operation following souring. The 
use of water-repellent finishes is of 
great value in reducing the intensity 
of soiling sustained by such articles as 
table cloths, uniforms, etc. through 
contact with aqueous soiling agencies 
during use, thereby increasing their 
ease of laundering. 
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The formula used in launder- 
ing silks and rayons is similar to that 
employed in the fugitive classification, 
except that in order to reduce the ex 
tent of mechanical action during laun- 
dering, use is made of small washers 
operating at low speeds such as 10-15 
r.p.m. Colored articles are among the 
most heavily soiled materials handled 
owing to the fact that such articles 
are frequently worn for longer periods. 
Owing to the necessity of employing a 
less drastic formula than is used with 
white work, the degree of sterilization 
obtained in the first part of the for- 
mula is markedly less. The bacteri- 
cidal effect of the souring operation 
makes it possible to turn out a load 
which is practically sterile. 


The typical wool formula makes 
use of every device known to avoid 
shrinkage. Relatively high concentra- 
tions of soap, that is 0.3-0.5 per cent, 
are used in order to obtain a rich 
suds, also high water levels are em- 
ployed, in small-diameter, low-speed 
wheels. All of these procedures are 
designed to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of mechanical action which 
the load receives. In wool washing 
the maximum temperature is 100°F. 
Neutral soap without added alkali is 
used, and the time of processing is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Test pieces have proved very 
useful in the control of laundering 
and dry-cleaning operations. Those 
used in the control of whitework wash- 
ing consist of a piece 20 by 36 inches 
of lightweight cotton nainsook, to 
which are attached (a) a piece of cot- 
ton drill carrying a standard carbon 
soil applied in the laboratory; (b) a 
piece of bleached cotton drill; and 
(c) four small pieces of light cotton 
fabric carrying a sulfur-black dye which 
is progressively faded by repeated 
bleaching with hypochlorite. These 
last pieces are removed from the test 
piece after 5, 10, 15, and 20 launder- 
ings respectively. 


The test piece is pinned to a 
laundry net in a regular load, and the 
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process repeated 20 times, after which 
the piece goes to the laboratory for ex- 
amination. There they are examined 
for degree of whiteness, determination 
of breaking strength of the nainsook, 
cuprammonium fluidity of the same 
fabric, and observation of the degree 


of fading of the dyed pieces. 


For testing colored washing 
operations, a similar test piece of 
nainsook carries the soiled cotton 
drill, and four standard dyeings of in- 
creasing fastness of laundering, one 
of which is a blue vat dye fast to 
laundering in the absence of hypo- 
chlorite but changing to a greenish 
blue in its presence. Ratings are made 
in the laboratory, after 20 washings, 
as to soil-removal efficiency, extent of 
fading of dyed cotton, breaking- 


strength loss, and chemical damage. 


Some 500 of these test pieces are 
issued annually to members of the 
Canadian Research Institute of Laun- 
derers and Cleaners. During the ien- 
year period in which this test service 
has been in operation, the extent of 
breaking-strength loss and chemical 
damage has been steadily reduced and 
now stands at a commendably low 
level. In obtaining this good showing 
there has been no sacrifice of soil re- 


moval or whiteness retention. 


The test bundle used to check 
the efficiency of dry-cleaning oper- 
ations is of a simpler type, consisting 
of a piece of bleached wool flannel 
about 4 by 9 inches, together with a 
similar piece of the flannel carrying 
a standard soil applied in the lab- 
oratory. The two pieces are pinned to 
a garment being cleaned and are giv- 
en a single cleaning in one or other 
of the plant’s classifications. Exam- 
ination of the processed bundle per- 
mits assessment of soil-removal effici- 
ency and of the power of suspending 
loosened soil and preventing its re- 
deposition on the fabrics. The oper- 
ator fills in a questionnaire giving the 
washing or cleaning formula used, 
which enables the laboratory examin- 
ers to make recommendations for im- 
provements in processing. C. H. Bay- 
ley. “The Relationship of Textiles to 


Laundering and Dry Cleaning.” pp. 


4-10 (1946). 
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KIEFER Automatic ROTARY 
VACUUM FILLING MACHINE 


With this tried-and-true performer on hand, you are 





een ebtatetn sure of a neat, economical fill of all liquids (light, heavy, 
semi-automatic, hand- foamy, syrupy ) QUICKLY! 


fed equipment to clean, 
fill, close, convey jars, 


bottles, tins, collapsible Why not follow the example of so many others who are 
tubes. re . 
. wedded to the Kiefer Automatic Rotary because of smooth 
Filt P , 
_ —— performance and easy maintenance (it actually pays for 


itself within a surprisingly short time) . 


We Ket Kiefer Mactiire Co. 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ BALTIMORE @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES @ LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PRODUCTION 


By DR. E. G. THOMSSEN, PH.D. 


HE handling of labor and 


particularly factory labor 


has become increasingly 


difhcult under ow 
And 


laws are changed by 


new 


labor laws. even if 

labor 
the new Congress, management's prob- 
lem will continue to be more difficult 
than it was in pre-Wagner Act days. 
While management is inclined to put 
much of the blame for this condition 
upon labor leaders and labor racket- 
eers, it also forgets some of the grave 
errors in labor relationships made when 
it was in the saddle. Had autocratic 


management been a little more far- 
seeing a few years ago, the headaches 
and heartaches of more recent years 
would have been less severe. 

The outstanding characteristic 
of an American workman—insistence 
on freedom of action—is still over- 
looked by many plant officials in posi- 
tions of authority. This affection for 
liberty and individual initiative is in- 
nate in all of us who have lived in this 
country. It represents the reason why 
many of our ancestors migrated to this 
country, and has become inbred in all 
of us. 

The institution of rigid rules of 
conduct for factory discipline may 
cause more harm than good. At first 
improvements result, efficiency is step- 
ped up, profits increase and every one 
seems happier. Then differences of 
opinion creep in, and to enforce the 
rules there must be an autocratic re- 
sort to threats, punitive measures and 
discharging of employees. This builds 
up more resentment and when the 
underdog gets into power, he resorts 
to the very procedures he has been sub- 


jected to. 


In our country we have 
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gone through the dictatorship of man- 


agement, the dictatorship of govern- 
ment and the dictatorship of labor 
since the twenties. All of these dic- 
tatorships have failed because we as 
individuals prize this freedom of ac- 
tion or personal liberty above all else. 
We do not like back seat drivers who 
tell us what to do. When someone 
dictates to us, we balk. This is as true 
of the most menial laborer as it is of 


the top boss. 


Up-to-date production managers 
who have realized this characteristic 
use it to advantage rather than trying 
to ignore it or suppress it. We have 
heard a lot of tirades about regimenta- 
tion of government, yet some Bourbons 
in factory management still try to en- 
force their unreasonable wills upon 
employees and at the same time cuss 
anyone who interferes with their own 
personal liberties. Under the guise of 
factory discipline they lay down rules 
for workmen which are distasteful to 
themselves. A common example is 
smoking. They will have ‘““No Smoking” 
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signs displayed prominently all over 
the plant and then chain smoke them- 
selves all day long in their own offices. 
While this may be a small matter, it 
builds up ill will on the part of the 
employees who are denied this same 
then that 


privilege. It is no wonde1 


under labor's new freedom one finds 
workmen smoking as freely as did the 


boss under the old regime. 


Since this natural desire to have 
the same privileges as the boss is in- 
herent in workmen, not only in 
smoking but in similar personal rights, 
it is also present in qualifications which 
go to make for leadership. This love 
of liberty makes most workmen desire 
to boss and lead rather than be bossed 
and be led. To cater to this desire, 
and use it profitably, production execu- 
tives use various methods. There is 
nothing new in this idea, but it is too 
frequently overlooked. Even some 
labor unions instill the idea into their 
rather than 


members to work with 


against the employer. 


The good fortune of being in a 
position of an overseer does not neces- 
sarily denote that those who must 
take orders are necessarily without 
talent. Many workmen have greater 
intelligence, more inventive genius and 
better ideas than some of the foremen 
over them. When they realize this 
and cannot give vent to their knowl- 
edge freely it is hard to take orders. 
The up-to-date production manager 
realizes this and permits employees to 
make suggestions, and goes to them 
This can be done by ask- 
ing them directly in a frank manner, 


for advice. 


through the use of suggestion boxes 
placed around the plant into which 
written suggestions may be dropped, 
or by questionnaires which can be ans- 
wered anonymously. Prizes are often 
offered as an incentive and posters or 
blackboards are used upon which the 
names of those making the best recom- 
mendations are prominently displayed. 
Men like to see their names in print. 
In some plants seminars are held on 
company time at which production 
problems are discussed by workmen 
and management. Such seminars can 
discuss not only possible improvements 
in production methods, but also fac- 
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» an will be interested in seeing two 
views of a recent installation of the 
latest SARGENT Dryer and Chilling 


Roll as set up and operating. 


e Our engineers have developed a 
Roll and Dryer that delivers just what 


‘il 
SN 


4) 


the Trade demands .. . extremely thin, 


; 


smooth chips! 


%\ 


e@ The drives are of the variable speed 





control type. Designed for compactness 


| |S 


and accessibility. The unit requires only 


the minimum of steam and power. 


e Write to SARGENT today for com- 


plete information on this new machine 


c.c. SARGENT'S sons corRPORATION e GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Of course 


tory rules and regulations. 


such meetings must be judiciously car- 
ried on, or embarrassing situations may 
irise. When properly conducted, much 
good has resulted from them. 

In the future, workers will con- 
tinue to insist upon more say about 
their jobs. Even more restrictive labo 


laws will not prevent this. It is a 
prudent policy for management to take 
the lead in getting labor's greater con- 
fidence, rather than to have regula- 
tions forced upon a business by out- 
siders who have less interest in the 
workmen than the persons for whom 


ot with whom he works. 


Pure Wood Cellulose Fiber 

The Industrial Chemical Sales 
Division of W. Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., New York 17, is known 
for its development of a number of 
chemical products. Among these of 
interest to soap and sanitary chemical 
manufacturers, are “Nuchar,” an acti- 
vated carbon, “Liqro” and “Indusoil,” 
crude and refined grades of tall oil 
and “Snow Top” calcium carbonate. 
More recently they have come into the 
market with “Polycel,”” a chemically 
pure wood cellulose fiber. This is 
available in various fiber lengths in 
unbleached and 


bleached, colored 


grades. It runs uniform, is readily 
The 
applications are varied and “Polycel’’ 


available and is low in cost. 
may be used for numerous purposes 
in the detergent and insecticide fields. 
Samples and full information regarding 
its properties may be had by address- 
ing the company. 


Germicidal Vaporizing Device 
The Perfection Stove Company 

of Cleveland, Ohio, 

locally an electrically operated vapor- 


is distributing 


izer that volatilizes disinfecting vapors. 
These consist of ozone and pinene 
and claims are made that these vapors 
are beneficial in certain human dis- 
orders. These assertions are said to 
be based upon laboratory tests which 
have verified these germicidal and non- 


irritating characteristics. 


New Folder on ‘‘Pittchlor” 
A new folder on “Pittchlor” a 


calcium hypochlorite preparation with 


70% available chlorine, was released 
late in February by Columbia Chem- 
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ical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh. The folder describes 
the use of “Pittchlor” in the destruc- 
tion of bacteria and molds, the steril- 
working 


ization of equipment and 


ireas, the elimination of odors and 


the purification of water. “Pittchlor”’ 
is used in the laundry industry as a 
evermicide, deodorant, and bleach; in 
the food industry as a sterilizing and 
rinsing agent, germicide and disin- 
fectant; and in hotels, clubs, hospitals, 
and institutions as a disinfectant, germ- 
icide and deodorant. Tables are of- 
fered for making up proper strength 
solutions for various uses. 


a= © 


Griffin Issues Booklet 

“Light Hydrocarbon Properties” 
is the title of a new handbook-style 
tabulation issued by Griffin Chemical 
Company, San Francisco. The booklet 
presents, in tabular form, hydrocarbon 
and light petroleum liquid and gas 
properties, with thermal data and data 
on combustion. Blank columns are 
provided for insertion of additional 


data as they are developed. 





Production Loss Check-Up 

Application of a new manage 
ment technique, whereby production 
loss by workers and machines can be 
determined accurately in a small frac- 
tion of the time required for ordinary 
production studies, was announced in 
mid-February by Consolidated Man- 
agement Consultants, New York indus- 
trial engineering concern. The new 
system, designated as the CMC Pro- 
duction Loss Check-Up, is based on 
statistical sampling principles widely 
used in the field of market research. 
measures time loss 


The new system 


due to low productivity, idleness, 
breakdowns, bad material, faulty plan- 
ning or other causes. A large number 
of observations are recorded over a 
period of a few days and are analyzed 
by precise mathematical formulae after 
a complete list of the factors compris- 
ing the work done in a particular de- 
partment has been compiled. The fac- 
tors are separated into “productive 
time” and “non-productive time” and 
the latter group is broken down into 
time 


“avoidable” and unavoidable” 


losses. 
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The new technique, according to 
the company, can be used to demon- 
strate actual productivity in a given 
plant or department, reasonable or 
potential productivity, where savings 
can be made by specific type of loss, 
the ratio of machine, equipment, and 
personnel utilization, reduction of in- 
ventory, and other aspects of produc- 
tion. The company emphasizes that 
the new system will not take the place 
of time and motion studies, or estab- 
lish production standards for which it 
has not been designed. 


° 








Storage Tanks of Lucite 
News of the development of 
transparent storage tanks of “Lucite” 
acrylic resin was released in mid-Feb- 
ruary by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. The new-type 
tanks are particularly useful for the 
storing of chlorine bleaching solutions 
and should replace the tanks of con- 
crete lined with a conventional sealing 
The 


plastic tanks are expected to last in- 


solution, claimed the company. 


definitely and are reported to be ex- 
tremely light in weight as compared 
with the concrete tanks. Measuring 36 
inches in diameter and five feet in 


length, the plastic tanks are con- 
structed of 14 inch sheet “Lucite.” No 
liquid level indicators or float mechan- 
isms are necessary since the transparent 
plastic allows constant observation of 


the contents. 
© 








Sprayer-Duster Catalog 
A two-color, fifty page catalog, 
No. 47, 


power 


describing hand-pump and 
type sprayers and dusters for 
agriculture and industry was recently 
issued by Dobbins Mfg. Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

. 








New Pressure Filter Folder 

A new pressure filter, “Pur-O- 
Cel” is now available from Proportion- 
eers, Inc., Providence, R. I., and is 
described in a folder released recently 
by the company. The filter utilizes thin 
mats of diatomaceous earth rather than 
a sand bed and is of the pressure type, 
useful for small water treatment plants 
and all swimming pools. It is said to 
produce clear, brilliant water, remov- 
ing all amoebic dysentery cysts and 


many bacteria. Other models will soon 
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SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS 


LEECOLITE PASTE P 




























PROPERTIES ' 


An almost white, light weight paste with a pH of about 7. A 1% solution is cloudy at room 
temperature and clear at 110° to 120° F. 


COMPOSITION | 
. 


One of the few pastes manufactured in this country which is a combination of a sulfonated 
amide, together with a petroleum hydrocarbon sulfonate. Thus, all the benefits of both : 
the amide type and the petroleum type are incorporated into a single sulfonate. 


USES 


Primarily a detergent and surface-active agent. Will readily produce large quantities of 
stable suds, which will maintain themselves at temperatures exceeding 250° F. The product 
in solution is resistant to hard, soft and sea water, strong alkalis and mild acids. May be 
readily combined with a wide variety of alkali material to produce a finished paste product 
with unusual laundering qualities. At the present time it is being incorporated into both 
fatty acid and completely synthetic bar soaps. It enhances the working properties of other 
synthetic detergents with which it is combined, increasing suds and penetration and 
providing for stability of foam. 





RICHES ~NELSON, INC. 
Chron and. Med A. roduc 
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342 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORE 17, N.Y. 
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be available to filter fluids such as oils, 
micella, cleaning fluids, liquid soaps, 
etc. Due to its compactness and rapid 
filtration rate, the “Pur-O-Cel” filter is 
much smaller than a sand filter of the 
same capacity and thereby saves floor 
space. Backwashing the filter for clean- 
ing is easily accomplished without dis- 
assembling the unit and with a com- 
paratively small volume of water. 


. 


Solexol Process Brochure 
A 10-page brochure, “Prescrip- 








tion for Glycerides,” presenting the 
technical story of the “Solexol” process 
for the refining of vegetable, animal 
and marine oils, was released early in 
February by M. W. Kellogg Co., pro- 
cess engineers, New York, and Jersey 
City, and is available upon request 
from the company. The booklet pre- 
sents in text, photographs and tables, 
descriptive and yield data on the use 
of the process in refining tallow, soy- 
bean oil, sardine body oil, linseed and 
shark liver oils, and fatty acids, to- 
gether with information on possible 
uses of the fractionated products. It 
also includes an analysis of the eco- 
nomic advantages of the new refining 
principle. (Edit. Note: see Soap & 
Sani. Chem. XXII, 12, 1946, P75.) 
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Chlor-Organics Booklet 

A new, 25-page booklet, “Or- 
ganic Chlorine Compounds,” present- 
ing the latest data on twelve chlorin- 
ated compounds, industrially important 
as solvents, fumigants, and chemical in- 
termediates, was released in mid-Feb- 
ruary by Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., New York. It is one of a 
series of publications on the various 
groups of aliphatic organic chemicals 
and is available from the company 
upon request. Information is given on 
the properties and uses, specifications, 
solubilities, comparative stability to re- 
ducing and oxidizing agents, and con- 
stant boiling mixtures. The booklet 
also contains charts showing the varia- 
tion of certain properties with respect 
to temperature. A comprehensive bib- 
liography is also included. This pub- 
lication should prove a useful reference 
source for research chemists, labora- 
tory technicians, and purchasing agents 
in the industry. 
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Organic Nitrogen Booklet 

“Organic Nitrogen Compounds” 
is a new 31-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., a unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., New York. This 
booklet presents in detail the proper- 
ties, specifications, and uses of the 
alkyl amines, alkylene amines, alka- 
nolamines, and  acetoacetaryamides 
used in emulsifying, neutralizing, syn- 
thesizing, dissolving, and saponifying, 
etc. 

They are used as intermediates 
in detergents, textile softeners, anti- 
malarials, and pharmaceuticals. Some 
newer uses for amines include ion-ex- 
change and _ water-softening resins, 
germicides, flotation agents, and petro- 
leum emulsion § breakers. 

@- 
Research Organization 


How to organize a working in- 








dustrial research department is the sub- 
ject of a new handbook just published 
by the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
San Francisco, under the title, “The 
Coordination of Motive, Men and 
Money in Industrial Research.” The 
survey on which the handbook was 
based enlisted the experience of a 
number of large industrial organiza- 
tions which have had extensive experi- 
ence in industrial research. 
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Antioxidant Pats. Reviewed 

A publication embracing re- 
sumes of United States patents, for- 
eign patents and literature, from Jan- 
uary 1938 through December 1946, will 
be published about April as Volume 
II of a former digest published by Paul 
D. Boone in 1938, entitled “Antioxi- 
dants for Fatty Oils and Compositions 
Containing the Same.” 

Mr. Boone, a Washington patent 
attorney and former associate exam- 
iner in the United States Patent Office, 
published Volume I shortly after he 
resigned from the Patent Office, after 
examining fatty oils for about ten 
years. The second volume will be pub- 
lished jointly by Mr. Ralph B. Deemer, 
formerly associate chemist in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Boone. It will be di- 
vided into chapters based upon the 
chemical composition of the antioxi- 
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dant, and will be adequately indexed. 
Patents will be arranged numerically 
and by country in each chapter. It is 
understood that the sale price will be 
$100.00. Volume I will probably be 


reprinted at $100.00. 
¢ 


TGA Proceedings Booklet 
The semi-annual booklet en- 
titled, “Proceedings of the Scientific 
Section of the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, Inc.”, was recently released by 
Toilet Goods Association, New York. 
The final 1946 issue, number 6, con- 
tains a number of interesting articles 
for the soap maker such as: “Special 
Problems in the Multiple Patch Testing 
of Soap” by Robert R. Schwartz, M.D., 
and Emanuel J. Marcus, New York 
Dermatological Laboratory; “Original- 
ity in Perfume,” by Henri Robert, 
Henri Robert, Inc., New York; and 
“Surface Active Agents in Cosmetic 
Practice,” by I. R. Hollenberg, Van 
Dyk & Co., New York. The booklet 


is of 54 pages and is priced at $1.50. 
¢ 


Brochure On Name Plates 

A new and colorful brochure on 
name plates was recently released by 
Palm Brothers Decalcomania Co., Cin- 
cinnati, makers of decals, valances, and 
advertising signs. The brochure of 
slide-off decals is provided with a seven 
inch scale for quick reference to sizes 
of the various decals. Many new ideas 
for marking trade-marks, operating in- 
structions, and other such informa- 
tion on packaged products and carriers 
are offered. 














. 
New Rotary Rinser 

A new, power-operated rotary 
rinser and cleaner was announced 
recently by U. S. Bottlers Machinery 
Co., Chicago. The new rinser is de- 
signed for cleaning any size and shape 
of bottle or jar up to gallon size. The 
unit has few moving parts, all of 
Two 








sturdy, long-life construction. 
operators can handle 50 to 135 per 
minute of quart size containers or 
smaller. Containers of gallon size can 
be run at a rate of 10 to 27 per minute. 
All parts coming in contact with water 
sprayed into the containers are of 
bronze construction. Apron supports 
and centering device are of stainless 
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steel. 

















PACKAGING 
IS OUR BUSINESS 
















Seaboard’s custom packaging service in- 


cludes everything from planning to ship- 
ping. We have facilities for handling 
dry powder or liquid products in any type 
container. Our operations include filling, 


weighing, mixing and labeling. 


For Effective Packaging 
Consult 


SEABOARD MFG. LABORATORIES 


INC. 
Tulip and Dauphin Streets 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 








Available NOW 


in 
Carload Quantity 


ALROSENE PD 


GRANULAR 
SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENT 


Write or wire today 
for sample 





ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 
PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


WETTING AGENTS « EMULSIFIERS « 
PENETRANTS « FOAMERS . _ ODIS- 
PERSANTS e QUATERNARY AMMONIUM 
COMPOUNDS « TEXTILE CHEMICALS « 
METAL FINISHES - SPECIALTIES 
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Germicidal Detergents 

Higher alkyl amine salts are com- 
bined with quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds to produce germicidal deter- 
gents which lather freely in water. In 
an example, 200 grams of a 75-25 mix- 
ture of octadecyl amine hydrochloride 
and hexadecyl amine hydrochloride is 
mixed with 50 grams of [ para-tert-octyl 
phenoxy ethoxyethyl] dimethyl benzyl 
ammonium chloride. The product is a 
nonirritating soaplike preparation with 
good disinfectant and lathering quali- 
ties. A. L. Rawlins, to Parke, Davis & 
Co. U.S. Patent No. 2,406,902. 
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Patents Stain-Removers 

Two new patents on stain re- 
movers based on polyethylene glycols 
have just been issued, according to Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York, the assignee of both. Copies 
may be obtained from the company or 
the U. S. Patent Office. 

U. S. Patent No. 2,393,865 covers 
the manufacture and use of water- 
soluble- wax-like sticks useful for re- 
moving stains such as those caused by 
ink, coffee, tea, iodine, and grass. In 
removing the stain, two sticks are used; 
one of solid polyethylene glycols or 
“Carbowax” compounds containing an 
acidic salt of triethanolamine and ox- 
alic acid, and the other of solid poly- 
ethylene glycol containing powdered 
sodium bisulfite or other reducing ma- 
terial. First, the spotted fabric is laid 
on a clean under-cloth, and as much of 
the stain as possible is removed by 
cleaning it with a water-filled sponge. 
Then the acidic stick is applied by 
daubing until no more stain shows on 
the under-cloth. The spot is again 
rinsed, and finally the reducing stick 
is applied until the spot disappears. 

The second patent (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,393,866) covers tarnish-remover 
compositions based on_ polyethylene 
glycols (usually “Carbowax” Com- 
pound 1,000) and suitable materials, 
such as a wetting agent, an abrasive, 
and/or frequently a solvent-type or- 


ganic compound such as triethanola- 
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mine oxalate. The tarnish removers de- 
scribed are useful on silver, gold, cop- 
per, brass aluminum, or other metals 


and are excellent for household use. 


— en 


Floating Bath Soap 

Portable kettles are sometimes 
used in making floating bath soaps, 
mounted on wheels so as to be con- 
nected anywhere that steam and power 
are available. Capacity must be ample 
to allow for frothing up on aeration. 
Although hook-shaped  stirrers and 
paddles are utilized, the best aeration 
is obtained from the wire-brush type 
of stirrer, as the heating is thereby in- 
tensified. Overhead pulleys are geared 
to transmit power to this wire brush, 
while a worm-operated tilting device 
simplifies the discharge of the finished 
material. 

Only the lower half of the kettle 
has to be jacketed, as it is not desir- 
able for the heat to increase frothing 
too much. A portion is introduced for 
heating, followed by other portions as 
indicated. The kettle should not be 
more than three-fourths full. 

Once a uniform mass is produced 
and allowed to cool to 25°C., the 
specific gravity may be tested auto- 
matically and recorded in a_ small 
vacuum instrument. One arm of this 
is filled with water, the other arm 
draws up the liquid soap. The differ- 
ence in height under the same vacuum 
shows the density. Efforts have been 
made to develop this as a regular re- 
cording instrument, so as to eliminate 
the need for individual testing of 
samples, but so far it has only been 
used for works’ purposes and has not 
been placed on the market. 

A number of manufacturing 
perfumers simply purchase white curd 
soap and beat it to a lather together 
with waste cuttings. Coloring matter 
ground up in oil is then added, fol- 
lowed by perfume. A good fragrant 
odor is produced by use of 60 grams 
of rose oil, 50 of bergamot oil, and 10 


of geranium oil per 100 pounds of 


soap. This has to be incorporated 
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before a thick froth has been devel- 
oped. The problem of loss of odor 
can be minimized by great care in 
timing. 

Ordinary soap frames may be 
used, preferably not too tight at the 
bottom so as to permit any surplus 
lye to trickle out, if a finished soap 
was not used. Since aerated soap is 
fairly light, it will not easily run out. 
rhe solidified soap is cut in bars with 
fine steel wires and the bars are re- 
duced to cake form for the final stamp- 
ing. A. G. Arend. Perf. & Ess. Oil Rec. 
37, 363-5 (1946). 


Oils and Waxes from Coal 
The Fischer-Tropsch process for 
the synthesis of hydrocarbons from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, was 
operated in Germany in nine plants 
during the period 1939-44. The reac- 
tion products, mainly straight-chain 
paraffins and olefines, were recovered 
by cooling and adsorption on active 
carbon. They were fractionated and 
stabilized by conventional methods. 
The proportions of the various frac- 


tions obtained were as follows: 


Yield in % by Weight 


Atmospheric Medium- 

Pressure pressure 

Fractions Process Process 
C, and C, chains...... 14 10 
Distilling at 30-165°C. 47 26 
Distilling at 165-230°C. 17 24 
Distilling at 230-320°C. 11 13 
Soft wax at 320-460°C. 8 17 
Hard wax over 460°C. 3 10 


The C; and C, hydrocarbons 
were liquefied by compression and were 
sold mainly as fuel. The fraction dis- 
tilling at 30-165°C. was sold as low- 
grade gasoline for blending, and the 
165-230 fraction as high-grade Diesel 
oil for upgrading low-quality tar and 
petroleum oils. The fraction distilling 
at 230-320°C. was mainly converted 
into “Mersol’” detergents for use as 
soap substitutes, by sulfochlorination 
followed by saponification. The bulk 
of the soft wax was oxidized to produce 
fatty acids, the main fraction of which 
was used for soap manufacture. Most 
of the hard wax was used in the wax 
industry for polishes, etc. C. C. Hall. 
The Chem. Age 55, 569-70 (1946). 
(Edit. note: for more on this process, 
see: Soap & San. Chem. XXII, 10, P75, 


1946). 
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ROBINSON WAGNER CO., Inc. 


110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
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“Sealed-Disc’ Filtration 
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The unretouched photo above illustrates the results of 
“Sealed-Disc” filtration. Results that create consumer 
acceptance for products packed in glass containers. 

Many plants producing liquid soaps, chemicals, drugs, 
perfumers and cosmetic preparations, depend on Alsop 
“Sealed-Disc” Filters for the uniform clarity and brilliance, 
that is so important a factor in the sales appeal of their 
own finished products. A “Sealed-Disc” Filter in your 
plant means that you too, can obtain these very superior 
results and probably with considerable savings in produc- 
tion time and costs. 


Our bulletin +745 gives complete details, shall we send you a copy? 


“Sealed-Disc’’ Filters are avail- 
able in a broad range of sizes and 
capacities to meet varied filtra- 
tion requirements and processing 
methods. 


NEW BENCH MODEL 


Especially designed for small 
batch filtration, this new, compact, 
low priced filter shown, is com- 
pletely sealed Made in sizes, 
with positive pressure rotary 
pump, from one to six gals. per 
minute Filtering areas range 
from 40 to 1200 sq. in 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Filters, Filter Pads, Pumps, Tanks, Mixers, Agitators 
203 Green Street Milldale, Connecticut 
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Conducted by | 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 
| 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy de- 
sired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 








No. 2,412,945, Detergent Com- 
position and Method of Preparing 
Same, patented December 24, 1946 by 
Frederick C. Bersworth, Verona, N. J. 
A product of manufacture consisting 
of the reaction product of an aliphatic 
polyhydroxy alcohol and an alkali 
metal salt of a lower alkyl amino poly- 
acetic acid, said reaction product be- 
ing formed by heating the said salt in 
aqueous solution with at least 15% 
by weight of said alcohol to tempera- 
tures within the range 115-200° C. 
for an extended time jnterval effective 
to vaporize the major portion of the 
water therefrom, said reaction product 
thereby obtained being characterized 
by being highly soluble in water, by 
being non-reactive with salts and elec- 
trolytes present in the water to form 
insoluble compounds therewith, by be- 
ing a strong detergent in aqueous so- 
lutions, and by being miscible in all 
proportions up to equal amounts by 
weight with alkali meta] fatty acid 
soap compounds without detriment to 
the bar, flake and powder forming 
properties of the said soap compounds, 
and by imparting to said soap com- 
pounds strong foaming properties in 
the presence of dissolved salts and 
electrolytes without the formation of 
insoluble soap compounds therewith. 


No. 2,412,979, Manufacture of 
Milled Toilet Soap, patented December 
24, 1946 by James Garvey, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, assignor to 
Arthur Garvey and Horace Maseline 
Garvey and said James Garvey, all of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
Apparatus for producing a soap bar 
with continuous design of indented 
cross-section extending axially there- 
through, which comprises a plodder 
having a restricted opening at the 
forward end thereof and means for 
feeding plastic soap to said opening 
and extruding it therefrom, a tube ex- 
tending into the plodder from the rear 
end thereof towards the forward end 
and designed to permit a preformed 
soap rod having the cross-sectiona! di- 
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mensions of the desired design to pass 
freely therethrough, said tube being 
open and accessible at the rear of the 
plodder and terminating at its for- 
ward end, between said opening and 
the forward end of said feeding means, 
in a portion of appreciable length hav- 
ing the indented cross-sectional shape 
both internally and externally of the 
desired design but having inside cross- 
sectional dimensions just slightly 
greater than those of the desired de- 
sign, whereby a preformed soap rod 
having the cross-sectional dimensions 
of the desired design may just pass 
freely through said portion. 


No. 2,413,009, Processes of Re- 
fining, Purifying and HYdrogenating 
Fats, Fatty Acids and Waxes, patented 
December 24, 1946 by Ilona Taussky, 
New York, N, Y. In the process of re- 
fining a substance selected from the 
group consisting of fats, fatty acids 
and waxes, the step of subjecting an 
intimate mixture comprising said sub- 
stance to be refined and a small per- 
centage of a finely divided spent hy- 
drogenation catalyst to hydrogen pres- 
sure between fifty and seven hundred 
and fifty pounds per square inch at a 
temperature slightly about 212° F. 


No. 2,413,405, Fumigant, pat- 
ented December 31, 1946 by Frank 
Leslie Campbell, Rockville, Md., and 
Willis Conard Fernelius, Dayton, Ohio. 
As a new composition of matter, the 
addition product of ethylene oxide and 
sulfur dioxide having the formula 
(CH:)20.S0.. 

No. 2,413,495, Phosphoric Acid 
Detergent Composition, patented De- 
cember 31, 1946 by Charles P. Given, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to Vir- 








ginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Va. A detergent composi- 
tion comprising an aqueous solution 
of phosphoric acid containing an aque- 
ous emulsion of di-isobutyl phenyl 
diglycol ether sulfonate, and triamy- 
lamine, characterized by high non-cor- 
rosive property towards metals due to 
the synergistic corrosion inhibiting 
property of the ether sulfonate and 
triamylamine, one hundred percent by 
weight of the composition comprising 
from 4% to 15% of the ether sulfonate 
emulsion, from 20% to 53% of H:PQ,, 
and from about 0.1°% to 0.3% of tri- 
amylamine, the ether sulfonate emul- 
sion containing 30% of the ether sul- 
fonate. 


No. 2,413,627, Parasiticidal 
Composition, patented December 31, 
1946 by William F. Hester, Drexel 
Hill, and W. E. Craig, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., a corporation 
of Delaware. A parasiticidal composi- 
tion containing as the sole fungicidal 
and insecticidal agent the copper salt 
of a N-acylated amino acid selected 
from meta-aminobenzoic acid and 
para-aminobenzoic acid as a carrier 
therefor. 

® « — 


Hood Buys Moonshine 


Expanded production and sales 
outlets in new territories are claimed 
by Hood Chemical Co., Pittsburgh as 
a result of the purchase of Moonshine 
Chemical Co. of the same city. Accord- 
ing to a Hood announcement late in 
February, the acquisition of Moon- 
shine’s stock and production, ware- 
house and distribution facilities marks 


the third major move of expansion by 





CMC Co. Sales Conference 


Members and guests of Cleaning Mate- 
rials & Chemicals Co., Pittsburgh are gathered 
before a dinner which concluded the com- 
pany’s annual sales conference held February 
3d at the Hotel Henry, Pittsburgh. Edward 
Gallup, executive secretary of Western Pa. 
Hotel Men's Association was the principal 
speaker. The firm enjoyed in 1946 its best 
year of business since its beginning in 1927. 
E. G. Rogers, general manager, formerly with 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, and 
Irwin J. Mervis, director of sales, presented 
plans for the expansion of the business into 
Virginia, West Virginia, and western Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the picture are: (reading left to right 


Dr. Dewitt Zeurner, Supt. North Braddock 
Public Schools; Wm. J. Barron, Supt. Shady- 
side Hospital, Pittsburgh; and Col. E. L. 
Gallup. gp in the first row (reading 
from the fif entleman left to right) are: 
Cc. 2 Engel, socretary and treasurer of the 
company; D. C. Mervis, president; E. G. 
Rogers, general manager; and |. J. Mervis, 
sales manager. Out of town guests present 
were L. H. Lipman, president of Miranol 
Chemical Co., New York; J. S. Bigsby, in- 
dustrial sales manager, Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
New York; Mr. Grant and Mr. Dutney of 
S. C. Johnson Co., Pittsburgh; H. Ziegler, 
Gulf Oil Co.; C. C. Peters, Dixie Cup Co.; 
and Bernard Freudenthal, Chemical Service 
Co., Baltimore. 
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FOR THE ASKING 


No. 2 in a series of Armour 
reference aids for the soap 


industry. 


YOURS 

















This valuable booklet... 


Te amily of Fy i 


Detailed Information Arranged 
for Easy Reference 


The commercial importance of the fatty 
acids and their derivatives has grown 
steadily and rapidly during recent years. 
Yet technical information still has to be 
culled from incomplete and diverse 
chemical references. 

This 12-page booklet furnishes basic 
information in a concise and readable 
form for the technical and production 
staffs of present and prospective fatty 
acid users. 
experimentation today. That’s why we 
suggest that you explore the many ways 
in which the Neo-Fat fractionally- 
distilled fatty acids or their derivatives 
can improve your products. Write 
today, outlining your specialized needs, 
and Armour will gladly recommend the 
chemical best suited to your problems. 


Vf c 
ARMOUR Cem LOGY DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1351 West 31st Street 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION, | 
| ARMOUR AND COMPANY | 
| 1351 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois | 
| Please send me, without charge, your new booklet, | 
| “The Chemistry of Fatty Acids.” | 
| Name 
| Title | 
| Firm Name aon | 
: Address : 
"s Jone S 
eae sages ae pi aay Rela 
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IT’S IMPORTANT 
THAT YOU 
SELECT THE RIGHT 


QUATERNARY 
AMMONIUM 
SALT 


RODALON* 
Alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium chlo- 
ride can be supplied as 90% Conc. 


ETHYL CETAB* 


Cetyl dimethyl ethyl ammonium bromide 
—a white powder. 


CETAB* 


Cetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide—a 
white powder 


OCTAB* 
Octadecyl dimethyl benzyl ammonium 
chloride—a powder. 


ETHYL DECAB* 
Octadecenyl dimethyl ethyl ammonium 
bromide supplied in solutions with Iso- 
propanol. 


OCTIMET* 
Octadecyl dimethyl ethyl ammonium 
bromide—a powder. 


FOR SOME APPLICATIONS 
MIXTURES ARE EFFECTIVE 


Write for further details 


RHODES CHEMICAL CORP. 


3225 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Penna. 


*Trade Mark. 
Western Representative: 
MATTSON CHEMICAL CO. 
124 West Fourth St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Hood in recent months. In December, 
1946, Hood Chemical Co. acquired the 
Beacon Products Corp., Philadelphia, 
Mars 


Chemical Co., Chicago, and the Blanco 


and its two subsidiaries, the 
Products Corp., Dallas. More recently 
the company purchased the Crescent 
The 


Moonshine Chemical Co., producers of 


Chemical Corp., Philadelphia. 


bleach, liquid wax, rug cleaner, and 


other cleaning products under the 
name “Moonshine,” and “Sof-en-it”’ 


water softener, will continue to operate 
under its own identity. 


*.- 


allied 


Instruments, Inc., will conduct instru- 


textile and industries. Harris 
mentation research and develop and 
manufacture new research instruments, 
especially for the textile industry. 


o- 


Brass Cleaner 
An alkaline solution known as 


“Enthone Brass Cleaner” is sold by 
Enthone, Inc. of New Haven, Conn. It 
can be used as a general plating-room 
cleaner and for soak-cleaning on cop 
per, brass, bronze, nickel, silver, tin, 


and lead. Special alkalis are blended 





ly stiff brush dipped in the same inix- 
ture. Repeat the brushing process, us- 
ing a hot solution of soap and alkali, 
about 2 ounces of soap and | of soda 
ash or sodium metasilicate. Finally put 
the garments through a regular wash. 
C. H. Bayley. Bull. Can. Research Inst. 
Launderers and Cleaners, Jan. 1947. 


os» - 


Fatty Acid Esters 

The esterification of fatty acids 
with excess pentaerythritol in boiling 
phenol gives mainly monoesters which 


can be isolated by fractional crystal- 








. . 
ington, D. C., consulting firm, an- Removing Markings 
nounced late in February a change fo remove printed markings ester. 
in name to Harris Research Labora- from cotton fabrics, prepare a_ solu- ses 

; tories and the formation of a new or- tion containing | gallon of a dry-clean- 
ganization, Harris Instruments, Inc., ing spotting compound—‘Pyratex,” 
The laboratories will be staffed by the “W.P.R..” or “Trisol” (or similar 


personnel of the present organization, 


which consists of 30 chemists, physi- 


cists, engineers, etc., and will con- 


tinue its same program of research, and allow 


development, and consultation for the brush the 


and 1 pint of amyl acetate. Wet out 


the marked portions of the garment 


preparation), add 1 pint of acetone 


to stand for an hour. Then 


spots vigorously using a fair- 105 


P. Savary. 


inst. 


Nassau St.. 


with surface-active materials to give a lization. Their properties make them 
Harris Changes Name pH of 11-12. suitable as emulsifiers. Eight mole- 
Milton Harris Associates, Wash- vail cules of pentaerythritol with stearic 


acid yielded about 82 per cent of mono- 


Bull. matieres gras- 


colonial Marseille 30, 84-7 


(1946); through Chem. Abs. 


>  temeemnees 





Elgo Trading Relocates 
Elgo Trading Corp., New York, 

dealers in specialty products for the 

soap trade, report that on March 2st 


they will be located in a new office at 


New York 7, N. Y. 








TWO UNBEATABLE FILLERS 


LOWER YOUR FILLING COSTS 
with this U. S. Siphon Filler. Not only is the 
machine reasonably priced, but it cuts down filling 
costs by maintaining rapid, accurate, and steady 
performance without tedious delays for adjustments. 
Fills every type of free flowing and low viscosity 
liquid into a wide range of containers up to gallons. 


Anyone can operate the U. S. Siphon Filler. It fills 
automatically—only containers are moved manually. 
Requires no power. 
There is no up-keep 
cost; no springs, 
washers, flimsy rub- 
ber tubes, or frail 
parts to maintain. 
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Write for Bulletin. 








4023 NORTH ROC 
CHICAGO 18, 
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Siphon Filler 





MOST POPULAR FILLER 
IN AMERICA Farid filling of 


any type liquid or 
semi-liquid is made possible by the new 
U. S. Semi-Automatic Model B-2 Vac- 
uum Filler. No lost motion, idle ma- 
chine time or product waste! Advanced 
design simplifies automatic filling of 2 
containers simultaneously. Manual 
operation is limited to movement of 
containers. Fills directly from any size 
storage container up to barrel size. In- 
terchangeable filling stems. Fills AGST 
and ordinary neck opening containers 
up to 4” diameter. This new filling unit 
is invaluable to both small plants of 
hand-filling capacity and to larger plants 
as a stand-by unit to maintain produc- 
tion when peak volumes overtax regu- 
lar filling equipment. It is portable, 
plugs into electric outlet for quick use 
anywhere. Write for Bulletin. 


U. S. BOTTLERS 
Machinery Co. 


PUMPS 

CAPPERS 

FILTERS 
CONVEYORS 
WASHERS & DRYERS 
WASHERS 

CORKERS 

FILLERS 


KWELL STREET 
ILLINOIS 


CTURERS OF 























Model B-2 Semi-Automatic 


Vacuum Filler 


Fully Automatic U.S. Rotary Vacuum 
Fillers are made in many sizes. Can 
be operated at variable speeds, with 
capacity up to 130 containers per 


minute. Write for Bulletin. 
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No. 5949 
SCREW CAP 












4 leakproof 
CONEAINE suas can 


be depended upon for safety in 
shipping 























Container No. 594Q is 
designed for shipping thin liquids. Unusual 
strength is provided by the five thickness 
chime made with the double seaming method 
of attaching head and bottom. The thinnest 
of liquids can be safely shipped in this drum 
type container that stays leakproof even with 
rough handling. Three styles of openings can 








Ne. 5949 - 
SCREW CAP ' 
No. 5948 SA 
SWIVEL SPOUT 





No. S94LVP 
PUSH-PULL 
SPOUT 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Container Specialists 


6532 S. Menard Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Plants at: 
CHICAGO @ NEW ORLEANS @ JERSEY CITY 
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NAPHTHALENE 


This widely used industrial chemical is supplied in 
crude and refined grades, and in chipped, powdered, 
rice crystals, flake and ball form. It is important as a 
moth preventive in homes, stores, storage warehouses 
and factories; as an insecticide for the control of many 
garden and greenhouse pests; as a raw material in the 
manufacture of deodorizing and mothproofing special- 
ties. It is a well-known deodorant for household and 


industrial use. 





U.S. P. CRESOL PYRIDINE 
CRESYLIC ACID XYLOL 


U.S. P. PHENOL CYCLOHEXANOL 
TAR-ACID OILS HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
NAPHTHALENE PARACHLOROMETACRESOL 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





U. S. Patent Office. 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 


(From Page 42) 





exclusively surface phenomenon. Dye 
ons of large size have been shown to 
penetrate protein fibers, and similar 
penetration may be expected in cellu- 
lar systems. 

Kuhn and Jerchel (31) have 
treated yeast cells with surface active 
cationic tetrazolium compounds which 
become red when reduced, and have 
observed a red staining of the yeast. 
[hey conclude that the ions have 
penetrated and been reduced within 
the cell. 


Miscellaneous Applications 


EFERENCE has been made to 
R ... widespread use of cationic 
materials in the textile industry. In 
addition to application from very 
dilute solutions, whereby they are ex- 
hausted onto the fabric, concentrated 
solutions are sometimes applied by 
brief immersion. It is perhaps en- 
couraging that there have been no re- 
ported cases of dermatitis, either from 


the workers who have handled these 


solutions for several years, or from the 
wearers of the finished garments. 

The ease and extent of ex- 
haustion of surface active cations from 
solution may be determined in a variety 
of ways. Fig. 9 shows the loss of wet- 
ting power as a function of the number 
of 5 gram skeins immersed in a liter 
of 0.4 per cent solution of alkyl di- 
methyl benzyl ammonium chloride. 
After forty skeins had been immersed, 
the sinking time had increased from 
10 to 35 seconds, indicating an approxi- 
mate 50 per cent reduction in concen- 
tration, corresponding to the adsorp- 
tion of an average of 1 per cent of 
active material based on the weight of 
the cotton skeins, in spite of the very 
brief contact time. 

When applied to wool from 
faintly alkaline solutions, surface active 
cations are effective rewetting agents. 
The mechanism may be similar to that 
assigned by Taggart (32,33) to account 
for the hydrophilic character of sur- 
faces treated with amines prior to 
froth flotation. On the acidic side, 
the polar end is turned towards the 


surface, and the hydrocarbon portion 





extends away from it, thus presenting 
a hydrophobic surface to which air 
bubbles will adhere. When an alkaline 
conditioning bath is used, it appears 
that a second layer is deposited, with 
its hydrocarbon portion touching that 
of the first layer, and the polar portion 
turned towards the solution, render- 
ing the particle hydrophilic. He as- 
sumes reaction with metallic ions as 
the primary factor in adsorption. 

Nicholson (34) has also investi- 
gated the effect of surface active ca- 
tions on minerals. When wet sand is 
treated with surface-active cations, it is 
rendered more hydrophobic, so that 
asphalt or road oil can displace water 
from its surface and wet it more 
readily. Thus, hydrophilic aggregates 
may be made hydrophobic (or lipo- 
philic). As an extreme case of adsorp- 
tion on minerals, béntonites and some 
diatomaceous earths will remove large 
amounts of surface active cations from 
solution. 

An interesting and important 
use of surface active cations is the ad- 


dition to spinning baths in viscose 


(Turn to Page 175) 


CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


High Boiling Tar Acids 


Tar Acid Oil 


Pyridine Bases, Refined, boiling range 160-190°C. 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES T 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Basis raw materials tor disintectants, 
insecticides, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, lacquers, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Ketones Aid Detergency 
Ketones having 5 to 12 carbon 
atoms can be used as assistants with 
surface-active agents such as sodium 
alkyl sulfates, sodium oleate, and sodi 
um naphthalene sulfonates, to in 
crease wetting and detergent action 
Increase in wetting power is shown 
by the average sinking time of a can- 
vas disk one inch in diameter in a 


solution containing 0.3 gram per liter 


of sodium ditertiary butyl naphtha 
lene sulfonate. (See table below.) 
Saturated solutions of these ketones 
may be used alone as wetting agents. 
Methyl, ethyl and propyl alcohols at 
concentrations of one gram per liter, 
may be used to produce a homogene 
ous mixture of camphor and the wet 
ting agent. L. Leiserson, to Virginia 
Smelting Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,404, 
913. 


Sinking 
: Time 

Solution in seconds 
Sodium ditertiary butyl naphthalene sulfonate 63 
Same plus 0.8 cc. diisobutyl ketone eer 38 
Same plus 1,1,3-trimethyl cyclohexan-5-one 41 
Same plus 0.8 cc. n-amyl methyl ketone.... 43 
Same plus 0.8 cc. isophorone : es 49 
Same plus 0.8 cc. n-butyl methyl ketone 51 
Same plus 0.8 cc. cyclohexanone ay: 54 
38 


Same plus 0.8 g. camphor 





Filled Soaps Analysis 

In the analysis of soaps con- 
taining clay filler special care must 
be exercised in preparing the samples. 
Ihe thinly sliced soap should be dried 
in an oven and then thoroughly 
ground to assure a homogeneous sam- 
ple. The salts of the fatty acids can 
be extracted by 3 hours’ treatment 
with 96 per cent alcohol and the fatty 
acids separated by acidification with 
10 per cent sulfuric acid and ether ex 
traction. B. Lutter and V. Tolnay, 
Mezogazdasagi Kutatasok 16, 213-19; 
through Chem. Abs 


Antioxidant Solubilities 

Analytical procedures were de- 
vised for the determination of various 
phenolic antioxidants in fats, based 
on four colorimetric reactions. 

Solubilities of antioxidants in 
fats were also determined. The solu 
bilities in cottonseed oil at 30°C. were 
hydroquinone 5.7 mg. per gram, 
NDGA 7.1, gallic acid 0.16, and pro 
pyl gallate 12.3. In lard at 45°C. the 
solubilities were hydroquinone 5.5 mg. 
per gram, NDGA 5.2, gallic acid 0.16, 
and propyl gallate 11.4 mg. per gram. 
These studies showed that the anti- 
oxidants had solubilities greater than 
the concentrations ordinarily required 
to stabilize the fats. 

With the aid of Lovibond col- 
ors it was shown that the more ef- 


fective antioxidants led to the de 
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velopment of slight discoloration when 
exposed to air for long periods of 
time at 98°C. However, when 0.01 
NDGA was used in lard which was 
stored at room temperature for 19 
months in diffused daylight, there was 
practically no appreciable oxidation 
or color change. W. O. Lundberg and 
H. QO. Halvorson. Proc. Inst. Food 
Tech. 1945, 115-25. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleach 

The attack on fibers at pH 7 by 
hydrogen peroxide can be traced to 
elementary oxygen. The stabilizing ac 
tion of magnesium silicate is maximum 
at pH 7. Stabilizers are effective by 
precipitating traces of catalysts. Studies 
at different pH values lead to the con 
clusion that hydrogen peroxide in an 
alkaline medium does not attack cellu- 
lose of itself and that any decomposi 
tion of the latter is due to the action 
of elementary oxygen, supplied from 
the air or by the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. E. Scheller. Mel- 
liand Textilber. 25, 234-6. 








Regenerating Zeolite 

A zeolite regenerating solution 
for use in salt brine consists of an 
aqueous solution of sodium _bicar- 
bonate, potassium carbonate, trisodium 
phosphate, sodium metaphosphate, and 
caustic soda. N. G. Stone and S. W. 
Holliday, to The Decar Chem. Products 
Co. Canadian Patent No. 438,476. 
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Comparison of Builders 

Soft water was used in an inves- 
tigation comparing soda ash and some 
other builders in their effect on cleans 
ing action. Besides soda ash, “Ecolit’ 
was used as a soda-waterglass combi 
nation, and “Siliron I” as a me 
tasilicate builder. In one series of 
experiments the total amount of build 
er to be added was introduced at once 
in another series, a reduced amount 
was first added. This corresponds to 
laundry practice, when part of the al 
kali is reserved to be added to highly 
soiled laundry. In both series, the two 
products named were found to be 
superior to plain soda ash as regards 
washing action, effect on color, and the 
appearance of the washed material 
The best results were obtained with the 
metasilicate product. Use of detergents 
with admixture of a wetting agent gave 
good results. O. Uhl. WPZ Wascherei 
u. Plattereiztg., Wascheret-Beh. 1944 
12-14; through Chem. Abs. 
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Watermelon Seed Oil 

Watermelon seeds yield an edi- 
ble oil known in Senegal as_ bereft 
or beraft oil. The oil contains linolei 
acid 42.6 per cent, oleic 27.4, stearic 
19.5, and palmitic 5.2 per cent. M. 
Carriere and A. Coulier. Compt. rend, 
faculte sci. Marseille 1, 83-5. 


-@ 


Grease Analysis 

A modified A.S.T.M. method 
for the analysis of grease was investi- 
gated by Technical Committee G. In 
stead of being decomposed with hy 
drochloric acid, the grease is dissolved 
in inert solvents such as hot benzene 
and alcohol. The naphtha solution of 
the mineral oil, which may contain 
small amounts of soap, is acidified to 
convert any soap which may be pres 
ent into fatty acids. The greases con 
taining asphaltic or tarry materials are 
decomposed with hydrochloric acid in- 
stead of granular potassium bisulfate, 
and rinsed with small quantities of 
warm benzene. Data are given on co 
operative tests carried out by eight 
laboratories for the determination of 
soap, free neutral fat, and mineral oil 
in samples of grease. G. Kaufman et 
al. ASTM Bull. No. 141, 54-6 (1946) 
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sion and the legislative pots are boiling. 

This is particularly true in laws designed 
to regulate the distribution and sale of insecti- 
cides, fungicides and disinfectants. Bills are pend- 
ing in Arkansas, Iowa, North and South Dakotas, 
Colorado, Montana, and elsewhere. With varia- 
tions in each case, these bills are essentially the 
same as the model act on which both most agri- 
cultural and household insecticide manufactur- 
ers and many state officials are essentially in 
accord. The more or less uniform proposed state 
laws are designed to supplement the federal insec- 
ticide bill now before Congress and follow the 
provisions of the latter quite closely. Although 
there are provisions of both the federal bill and 
the state acts with which some insecticide manu- 


IES VERY WHERE state legislatures are in ses- 


facturers are not in agreement, the present activ- 
ity, they admit, is at least a practical beginning 
toward country-wide uniform legislation. Kinks 
and hardship will be ironed out as time goes on. 
But above all, the present legislative program 
represents progress, the first real progress toward 
insecticide law uniformity we have noted over 
the years. | 


& aD 


TTENTION has been called to a recent 
ja\, request for bids by the Veterans Admin- 
istration for a considerable gallonage of 
insect spray. The description of the material was 
given “as good as the product of the So-and-So 
Company, or better.” But it so happens that the 
company is a small firm doing mostly a local 
business and the product in question practically 
unknown. In fact, manufacturers desiring to 
bid and to obtain a sample of the named product 
for comparative purposes in checking the de- 
tailed specification, would undoubtedly have a 
tough time locating a supply of the material. 
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This questionable practice in calling for bids 
is not confined to the Veterans Administration 
although they are a common offender. Other 
government bureaus also use the same “as good 
as so-and-so, or better” method. And when people 
wishing to bid have to write to us for informa- 
tion about the firm or the product, we feel that 
this tabs the practice as slightly on the smelly 
side. If some specific product must be taken as 
an “as good or better” standard, why a remote 
and hardly known item? Simply because it was 
the last brand bought? In our opinion, this “‘as 
good or better” business could well be eliminated 
from all public buying, and specifications made 
the sole purchasing basis. 


gap 


OTH products, that is moth proofing 
IVA and moth killing insecticides, are cur- 

rently under the scrutiny of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The Commission is look- 
ing closely into advertising and label claims. That 
this may eventually bring fireworks in and 
about the household insecticide industry is not 
unexpected. For a considerable time past, some 
firms have been agitated over what they con- 
sider the too broad and questionable claims of 
certain competitive products. They have long 
held that the situation needs cleaning up. We 
understand that the investigation will eventually 
delve into the whole field of moth products, but 
that the first target for the FTC legal guns, if 
and when they are ready to shoot, has already 
been chosen. In the meantime, a close study of 
their own products and advertising by all manu- 
facturers with a view to changes, if deemed 
necessary, might not be amiss. Checking one’s 
own position before the battle starts is good 
tactics. 
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NEW INMGECT REPELLENTS 









N order to suppress dis- 
eases transmitted by in- 
sects, twO measures re- 
L_ I ceived considerable im- 
petus during the recent war. The first 
of these was the efficient and carefully 
planned application of insecticides to 
geographical areas and the second was 
the effort to induce the individual sol 
dier to apply repellent chemicals to 
himself for his own immediate per- 
sonal protection. In both these in- 
stances, the war stimulated research 
programs which 
through the National Research Coun- 


were coordinated 
cil, its collaborating war agencies, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Army and Naval Units. Significant 
in the program were the Universities 
who through the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development contributed 


a large share of material and thought. 


With reference to insect repel 
lents, a voluminous literature exists, 
but it is only within recent years that 
the subject has assumed clarity and 
scope with reference to molecular 
structure and insectifugal action. The 
precise meghanism in this‘ cause and 
effect relationship is not known and 
the physiological studies to date are 
not particularly suited for drawing 
warranted conclusions. Regardless of 
the lack of explanation, certain chem- 
icals do exert insectifugal action and 
in some instances related compounds 
may show this value yielding a com 
mon denominator of configuration and 
the position of a functioning group 
Ihe occasional single chemical having 
such insect repellent activity may be a 
fortuitous individual often responsible 
for synthesis of a large series of com- 
pounds or derivatives devoid of any 
Thus 


phthalate being a repellent led to the 


insectifugal power. dimethyl 


presumption that a repellent action for 


* Before Nat'l. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfectant 
“tfrs.. New York, Dec. 4, 1946, 
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dibutyl phthalate existed, a property 
not found, however, in the latter or in 
other compounds of this series. 
Modern studies on insect repel 
lents began with the work of Grannett 
und his associates (1). Beginning in 
1935, under a research fellowship spon- 
sored by The National Carbon Com- 
pany, they eventually set forth the 
basic criteria for an ideal repellent. 
Regardless of their changes in methods 
of testing, etc., the work pointed to the 
essential goal of a repellent. This goal 
is dependent on the following criteria 
(a) that the material should be cos 
metically acceptable, (b) that it should 
be effective for several hours and (c) 
that it should be relatively non-toxic 
when applied to the skin. Their first 
investigations resulted in a mixture ol 
diethylene glycol monobuty] ether ace- 
tate and diethylene monoethyl ether. 
(2) This product, known as “Sta-Way,” 
was found to be markedly superior to 
oil of citronella and other contempor- 
ary chemicals against dedes-solicitous 
and Aedes cantator. However, Gra- 
nett was still not satisfied. There were 
objections to “Sta-Way” and research 
continued, culminating in 1942 with 
the synthesis of 2 ethyl hexanedioi by 
B. G. Wilkes (3). What is of interest 
in this work is the establishment ol 
chemical relationships. Noting the 
presence of a diethylene glycol in “Sta- 
Way,” 


diols may be regarded as substitution 


the saturated 1,2-diols and 1,3 


products of ethylene glycol and trime 
thylene glycol. One or more of the 
hydrogen atoms attached to the carbon 
atoms are replaced by a corresponding 
number of hydrocarbon radicals. From 
this series all 1,2 and 1,3 diols exhib- 
2-ethyl 


hexanediol -1,3; 3,5- dimethyl hexane- 


ited insect repellent action: 
diol, 2,3; 6 methylheptanediol 2,4; 3 
methyloctanediol -2,3 etc. 

Of the series, 2 ethyl hexane- 


diol-1,3, offered high repellent activity 
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By M. Pijoan* 


University of Colorado 


in temperate climates against mos 
quitoes, fleas, and chiggers(5). At Rut 
gers University, under environmental 
conditions prevailing at 75° and 50-60 
relative humidity, protection against 
Aedes aegypti was obtained for 536 
minutes as compared to dimethyl ph 
thalate at 455 minutes. Against ano 
phelines the new repellent (Rutgers 
612) was generally not as effective as 
dimethyl phthalate. Against most other 
insects it was generally superior (with 
the exception of certain flies where 
indalone was more effective) (4). But 
progress had been made since this re 
pellent was most satisfactory from 
many points of view. 

In 1942 the armed forces expres 
sed a need for an all-purpose repel 
All three of the 


above repellents were mixed and also 


lent against insects. 
used separately. It was argued, how 
ever, that mixtures of the three would 
afford a more complete protection 
There appeared to be no other re 
course and time and materials were o1 
the urgency. In 1943 and 1944 re 
ports received by the Navy and Army 
revealed that the mixture was not all 
that was hoped for in tropical areas. 
The effect of hot humid heat had not 
been precisely known. Another objec 
tion was the odor and viscosity of the 
mixture. But the most difficult prob 
lem presenting itself was that protec 
tion was reduced: each _ ingredient 
served to dilute the other and the 
failure of the fighting men to re 
apply sufficiently often was one of the 
causes of its relative inefficiency. 

Dr. Mathieson and his entomo 
logical associate, Dr. Charles Wilson 
reporting to the Navy early in 1944 
(5) stated that “even though 2 ethyl 


hexanediol 1,3, dimethyl phthalate and 
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indalone were officially adopted, their 
disadvantages were fully recognized. 
They were readily removed by rub- 
bing, sweating, and by rain. It is 
believed that these repellents could be 
made to adhere to the skin . . . the 
duration of their effectiveness would 
be increased.” However, as they re- 
ported further, mixtures containing 
repellent, shellac and fillers were found 
objectionable, even though the repel- 
lent effectiveness was increased. The 
pastes were difficult to remove and 
were cosmetically unacceptable. 

No criticism should be levelled 
against the repellents mentioned espe- 
cially the long chain diol series, the 
latter especially in view of its satis- 
factory performance as an all around 
What was 
now needed was a single repellent 


repellent for general use. 


unit effective in the tropics against a 
variety of insects but with particular 


emphasis on disease vectors. 


_o search for a more nearly per- 
fect repellent has followed two 
lines of endeavor: (a) to find new re- 
pellent chemicals and (b) to prolong 
the effectiveness of the adopted ones by 
incorporating them in a wide variety 
of bases. This process involved a sys- 
tematic screening procedure of new 
compounds by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Orlando, 
Florida, and the testing of repellents 
in various vehicles. The program was 
organized so that several thousand 
compounds and their derivatives could 
be rapidly tested and the results sum- 
marized by the Insect Control Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council. 
This process made current data avail- 
able to those working on repellents 
for military use. 

The problem of the study of 
insect repellents is a complex one and 
only recently have certain criteria been 
evaluation 


established for critical 
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Briefly, these are as follows: (a) the 
tests, for proper chemical evaluation, 
must be carried out under constant 
environmental conditions, preferably 
tnose simulating hot tropics, (b) the 
volunteers making the tests must re- 
main within such an environment at 
all times since changes in environment 
tend to prolong the effectiveness of re- 
pellents, and (c) the repellents must 
be tested for toxicity by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
synthesis of new repellents must en- 
tail a correlation of structure with 
their effectiveness, and synergistic in- 
teraction between repellent and _sol- 
vent must be sought for. Consider- 
able data have been presented in re- 
ports to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy Department (6,7). 
Since security classification on these 
studies has now been removed, three 
phases of the repellent investigation 
will be presented briefly. 

It was noted that the protection 
periods (activity) afforded by mosquito 
repellents when applied to the skin 
under simulated 
(90° F. dry bulb, 80° F. wet bulb) 


were decreased as compared to the ac- 


tropical conditions 


tion of a repellent used in more mod- 
erate conditions (80° F. dry bulb, 70° 
F. wet bulb). Thus against Aedes 
aegypti (of known density and fixed 
biting rates) the action of dimethyl 
phthalate (high protection stock) and 
NMRI-201 had the repellent activity 
shown in table 1. 

Dry heat (90° F. dry bulb, 70° 
wet bulb) produced the most significant 
effectiveness 


decrease in repellent 
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(from average of 267 minutes to aver- 


age of 99 minutes with dimethyl 
phthalate and from average of 285 
minutes to average of 187 minutes with 
NMRI-201). 
temperature (90° F.) increasing the 
humidity (wet bulb 80° F.) produced 
only a slight additional decrease in re- 


With the same dry-bulb 


pellence. It is presumed that the ef- 
fects of increasing the humidity were 
due to the dilution of the repellents 
by sweat. 

Sweat was collected in rubber 
vloves from men running on a tread- 
mill under hot environmental condi- 
tions. The repellents were diluted 
with sweat and the mixture tested in 
environments of 80° F. dry bulb, and 
70° F. wet bulb. The effect of sweat 
in itself on dimethyl phthalate, Rut- 
gers 612 and NMRI-201 was to reduce 
the repellent activity but not as much 
as was then presumed by dilution. 
In fact, sweat had a somewhat syner- 
gistic effect if the reduction of the 
repellent activity is not commensurate 
with the dilution. It will thus appear 
that the effects of high humidity and 
sweat form a combination of factors 
which results in dilution and possibly 
increasing absorption of the repellent 
through the skin, evaporation, etc. 

It is apparent to us that fixed 
environmental conditions are neces- 
sary for the evaluation of a repellent 
and the data secured by such a method 
are necessary for precise evaluation. 

The early tests also indicated 
that certain standard commercial re- 
pellents could have their protection 
period enhanced by the addition of 


relatively non-repellent solvents. Thus 
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TABLE 1.—Effect of Environmental heat on the mosquito repellent 
activity of Dimethyl phthalate and NMRI-201 against Aedes Aegypti 
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* Skin condition at time of experiment: 


when one of these repellents was mixed 
with benzyl alcohol, the following re 
sults as shown in table 2 were obtained: 

Results were obtained with 
other solvents and the effect of these 
solvents was either to increase the ef- 
fectiveness (synergism) or to decrease 


the effectiveness (antagonism). Con- 


Time to first bite (minutes) 


Tests without Tests with 











Exericse Exercise 
80°F. 90°F. 90°F. 90°F. 
70°F. 70°F. 80°F. 80°F. 
266(D)* 91(D) 65(VS)  56(PS) 
261(D) 81(D) 66(VS)  54(PS) 
269 (D) 97(D) 67(VS) 53 (PS) 
265(D) 80(D)  65(VS)  61(PS) 
272(D) 118(D) 116(D) 58(PS) 
271(D) 124(D) 127(D) 62(PS) 
265-272 80-124 65-127 53-62 

267 99 84 57 
285** 188** 142**  —165** 
289 185 155 178 
282 182 161 166 
277 179 146 176 
286 198 148 151 
289 192 169 157 
277-289 179-198 142-169 151-178 
285 187 154 166 


D dry skin 

Vs visible sweat 

PS pooled sweat 

‘ same skin conditions as those of 
dimethyl phthalate 


siderable importance has been given 
to this phenomenon even though the 
explanation for the final result is not 
known. 

Early research on our part with 
repellents was most baffling. Incon- 


sistent results, disagreement among 


entomologists, adoption of testing pro- 


TABLE 2.—The effect of a benzyl alcohol in the repellent action of a 


hexanediol. 
Repellent Benzy/ Duration of Synergic Index Repellent 
alcohol repellent mixture ndex 
(parts) (minutes) Tmix 
Tsol.f Tsolv. (1-f) T solute 

1.0 0.0 95 1.0 1.0 
0.8 0.2 25] 3.03 2.64 
0.6 0.4 112 1.60 1.19 
0.4 0.6 83 1.50 0.87 
0.2 0.8 52 1.20 0.55 
0.0 1.0 30 1.0 0.31 
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cedures, the subject matter itself a 
blended to produce confusion. Mai 
laboratories were synthesizing con 
pounds at random, materials were b 
ing tested regardless of the chemist: 
involved. But in all of the situatio 
the most discouraging feature was | 
lack of a precise figure or time int 
val of repellent protection. The 
was too much variation for critica 
evaluation. 

It became necessary to build 
testing chambers at fixed environmen 
tal conditions with constant wet and 
dry bulb temperatures. For this pur 
pose an environment simulating trop 
ical heat was used, namely 90° F. dry 
bulb and 80° F. wet bulb. It was fur 
ther found that to Grannett’s original 
criteria were to be added (a) ease of 
application (b) repellency to mosqui 
toes for a minimum of six hours under 
tropical conditions and (c) that the 
repellent should be a liquid since this 
was preferred by the armed forces 
With this in mind and having aban 
doned special pastes and plastic veh 
icles incorporated as mixtures to pro 
long repellent efficacy, a new search for 


insectifugal chemicals was inaugurated 


ASED on results obtained by the 
Bb Department of Agriculture at Or- 
lando, there appeared to be promise 
with a compound synthesized by Dr 
P. D. Bartlett (Harvard University) 
This compound 1,2,3,4, tetrahydro be 
ta naphthol (8) gave a protection pe! 
iod of 197 minutes against Aedes eg) 
pti at 90° F. dry bulb at 80° F. wet 
bulb. 

None of the standard adopted 
repellents had exceeded 100 minutes 
at this temperature, (it is important to 
mention that fixed testing rates rang 
ing between 10-30 per 30 seconds from 
some 2,000 mosquitoes per sq. meter 
With this in mind 


a series of naphthalene derivatives was 


were maintained). 


synthesized and subjected to test. Like 
the diols synthesized by Wilkes, all of 
the naphthols studied exhibited 
(Table 3.) 


But it must be noted that these 


pellent action. 


substances although possessing repe! 
lent action are by no means ideal re 


First many of them are in 


pellents. 
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TABLE 3.—Final selection of compounds which repel Aedes Aegypti for 








tions and secondly many undergo oxi- longer than 120 minutes at environmental temperature of 90° F. dry bulb. 
dative changes with the formation of 
hydroperoxides (9). iii aoe 
. , Number Repellent chemicals of Tests first bite 
It was noticed, for instance, in (mins.) 
he € ’ : > > ; . 
is 201 that on standing the material de 458 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, 1-methy] 3 259 
é veloped a deep red to black color and 431 2-phenyl cyclohexanol, purified 5 239 
} nae : 459 di-(2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, 1-ethy] 3 230 
as the chromoge n increased there was 402 di-(2-naphthol, 1'2'3,4-tetrahydro) ester 
a concomitant decrease in repellent of oxalic acid 3 226 
. . - 412 a mixture of 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
tivity and an increase in toxicity. ; agg 2 
| ee en . ' acetyl glycerine ester (120°-139°C.: 
Detailed studies revealed that this was 15 mm.) and dihydronaphthalenes (120°- 7 223 
. —— a 139°C.; 15 mm) 
ie to hydro peroxide formation; the 2 , 
1 ; due t I ; 460 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, 1-methyl, acetate 3 219 
| effects of hydroquinones etc. being 436 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, 1-methoxy 5 215 
only temporary and related to theit 462 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, monochloro 4 201 
1 *y 421 l-naphthol, decahydro (cis) (100°-110°C., 
) end consumption of oxygen. Although 16 mm) 3 198 
: 201 proved satisfactory in the tropics, 432 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro (purified) 3 197 
) ; “yp epaayery 403 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro glycollic 
. lasting usually for from 5-6 hours o1 ether (136°-140°C., 14 mm) 3 186 
more against all insects (with the ex 4293 2-pheny! cyclohexanol acetyl glycine ester 4 186 
€ the Si li A ‘ 461 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, 8-mononitro, 
; ception of the Simulium fly), it was acetate 4 178 
j felt that the toxicity did not warrant 441 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro propionate 6 176 
d general use especially when the mate- 
: rial became cosmetically unacceptable. TABLE 4.—Incidence of skin irritation by the repellent 201. 
, a Since beta tetralol exhibited 
, Z scree of change as an inere Number Tingling Warm 
§ such J deg e of cha 8 ‘ Br Location of tests o} sens sens Ery 
dient in 201, alpha tetralol was sub- subjects None ation ation thema 
| stituted and in fact this proved fairly NMRI 10 8 1 1 q 
effective. A gradual color change, even Palmar, Costa Rica 2 1 0 0 1 
| though slight, occurred and it was felt Manila, Costa Rica 25 = l l 0 
" ougn sugnt, es . Good Hope, Costa Rica 1 0 1 0 0 
, that under certain circumstances it, Almirante, Panama 13 13 0 0 0 
. . Georgia 1 1 0 0 0 
, = I > Z > 
| too, might develop considerable ch ange Sem Seen Get Geen, Wietcader ¢ 4 9 0 9 
in color. Other naphthols, proving Jaltepec Island, El Salvador 2 2 0 0 0 
satisfac tory, were too expensive to rec- Managua, Nicaragua l 1 0 0 0 
C 
ommend for general manufacture. 
While these problems were be- peared to be important in this series, For the purpose of brevity, 2 
. ° 
ing considered, we undertook the syn as was the case with naphthalene, was phenyl cyclohexanol, well known to 
thesis of fifteen derivatives of the ana- that hydrogenation was necessary to- chemists for sometime and having re- 
logue of 2 naphthol (or for ideal com- wards increasing insectifugal action and ceived consideration as a possible in- 
parison 2 hydroxy naphthalene), name- decreasing toxicity towards mammalian secticide and repellent for some twenty 
ly 2 hydroxy diphenyl (10). What ap skin tissue. years was found as in 201, to have 
synergistic interaction with other hy- 
t : 
drogenated diphenyls, the most eco- 
CHART I aS ; a wnt 
nomic mixture being with the contin- 
5 ued hydrogenation product 2 cyclo- 
; a hexyl cyclohexanol. A single step hy- 
§ 160F fags , ; 
) ns drogenation procedure was devised to 
51s bring about a yield from one hydro- 
- aa § / / 
7 Mosquito repellent activity genation (henceforth we shall refer to 
¢ ( F. dry bulb, 8C° F. wet bulb) m P 
5130 this as the Dow Process). It is to be 
220 noted that in many instances synergism 
5 70fF cannot be determined except under 
> wh fixed environmental conditions.  Ef- 





Per cent increase 
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fectiveness based on statistical evidence 
then can be obtained from field trials. 

At any rate the combination in 
defined proportion of the 2 hydrogen- 
ated diphenyl derivatives formed the 


basis for 448. It was felt that since 


(Turn to Page 173) 


About 3/1000 of a cents worth of very 


That’s the cost of the little film of 
lining compound inside the seam on each 
end of a can. 

You've probably never realized it’s 
there, because it’s sealed inside a double 
interlocking seam— performing the very 
important function of closing the last 
possible microscopic opening. 

Many years of scientific research have 
gone into that lining compound. 


It has to be good! It may have to 


z | 


me C 





a 


= 


withstand acid, alkali, alcohol, fat, oil, 
water, steam, heat, cold, air, pressure, 
and the aging process. 

Of course, no one compound can serve 
all uses. The Central Research Labora- 
tories of American Can Company have 
perfected many lining compounds in 
more than 35 years of research. 

Not infrequently we have to make 
experimental packs of a new product to 
prove the effect of product and lining 







important material 


compound on one another. 


Almost all compounds used to be based 
on latex rubber—but the war forced us 
into intensified synthetic rubber research 

and we finally came up with some 
synthetics which proved superior to pre- 
war compounds. 

Lining compounds are just one of the 
many research projects which we under- 
take. Why? Because it’s our business to 
demonstrate daily that... 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


NEW YORK - 
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American Can Company 


CHICAGO - 
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Postwar Protlems 





in Testing DISINFECTANTS 


By L. S. Stuart* 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A. 


SS ITH the conclusion of the 


war and the release for 

civilian use of the new 

; germicidal chemicals de- 
sf 


D veloped in connection 


with the war effort, the 

















always perplexing problem of disin- 
fectant testing has been complicated 
further. 

From the viewpoint of regu 
latory control, the problem has been 
aggravated by the rush of both the 
old-established and new manufacturers 
to place these products cn the market 


by including 


either as new items or 
them as new ingredients in old form- 
ulas. Many of these new substances 
and renovated formulas give surpris- 
* Before the National Association of Insecti- 


cide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc., New 


York, December 3, 1946. 


ingly high inconsistent results when 
tested by established official methods. 
These results, it is claimed, frequently 
indicate merits far beyond those which 
the products actually possess. Thus, 
the established official methods for 
testing have been and are at the pres 
ent time the object of much adverse 
criticism. 

The existing official methods 
can be changed to meet the situation 
that has developed, but the process of 
change must be orderly. Above all, 
such a change must give adequate pro- 
tection to the public and be fair to 
both the new products and the old- 
established products that compete in 
the open market. Fair to the old 
products, inasmuch as we know from 


experience how reliable they can be; 


and fair to the new since the lifeblood 
of the disinfectant industry—like that 
of all industry—is the development of 
new, more versatile products. 
Recently it has been suggested 
that the use of phenol coeificient ex 
pressions be prohibited in connection 
with quaternary ammonium germ- 
icides. There are many reasons why 
this would appear to be a logical and 
desirable step to take. However, we 
must inquire into both the justice and 
the practicality of a prohibition 
directed against a product marketed 
directly for a specific use unless such 
restriction is also enforced when that 
product is marketed indirectly for the 
same use. It would seem neither fair 
nor practical to prohibit the use of the 


phenol coefficient expression to a 


TABLE 1. RESULTS OBTAINED IN OFFICIAL F.D.A. PHENOL COEFFICIENT METHOD WITH QUATERNARY 
AMMONIUM GERMICIDE III WHEN DILUTED AT VARIOUS pH LEVELS WITH M/15 PHOSPHATE 


BUFFER. 


5.47 





pH 
6.05 6.44 


TIME INTERVALS IN MINUTES 
5 10 15 5 10 15 





7.03 7.60 


5 wl10n 15 


ou 
— 
oS 
ry 
ou 








DILUTION — 
1-8000 ogee 
1-10000 : 
1-12000 

1-14000 

1-15000 + 
1-16000 + + 
1-18000 ‘ + 
1-20000 

1-22000 








APPARENT* 

PHENOL 

COEFFICIENT 
90 


10000=111.1 


12000=133.3 


90 90 








15000=166.7 





18000=200.0 


90 90 


12000=133.3 





*Calculated from the resistance of the E. typhosa culture used as determined by distilled water dilutions. 
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VOLUME OF SOLUTION CONTAINING ONE PART (1 mc) 
QUATERNARY AMMONIUM GERMICIDE 


Figure 1. Results of pH measurements on freshly made distilled water dilutions of three 
quaternary ammonium germicides. 


manufacturer of quaternary ammon- 
ium compounds while allowing manu- 
facturers of proprietary brand disin- 
fectants to use quaternary ammonium 
compounds to boost the coefficient 
values of their products. 

Many truly valuable suggestions 
have been given relative to possible 
modifications that could be made in 
the actual testing procedures that 
would give results more truly represen- 
tative of the activity of quaternary 
ammonium compounds. Studies con- 
ducted in the Department laboratories 
have already provided data which 
clarify, in part, the problem of secur- 
ing uniform results with these germi- 
cides. 

For example, it has been found 
that not all disinfectants sold as qua 
ternary ammonium germicides appear 
to hydrolize in the same manner upon 
dilution with water. In Figure 1A the 
pH values obtained on freshly pre 
pared distilled water dilutions of qua 
ternary ammonium germicides I and 
II are plotted. Germicide I seems to 
hydrolize in general after the pattern 
usually associated with salts of weak 
bases and strong acids, whereas germi 
cide II behaves more like the salt of a 
strong base and a weak acid. Such 
results illustrate the heterogeneous 
character of the quaternary ammonium 
germicides as a group. In Figure 1B 
the pH values obtained on freshly pre 
pared distilled water dilutions of two 
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preparations of the same quaternary 
ammonium germicide but cf different 
manufacture are plotted. From this 
figure, it can be seen that germicide I 
and germicide III ionize at quite differ- 
ent levels when diluted with distilled 
water. Thus, it appears that appreci- 
able variations occur between different 
preparations of the same quaternary 
ammonium compound and this em 
phasizes further the variable physio- 
chemical nature of these materials. 

In Figure I the pH curves for 


the three ammonium 


quaternary 
germicides studied have been depicted 
as smooth curves, although, it is ap- 
parent from the actual points indicated 
on this figure that the curves are 
actually not uniform. In Figure 2A 
(distilled water dilution)—pH curves 
have been plotted for two of these 
compounds where the actual points 
determined have been connected with 
straight lines. It can be seen that with 
both germicides I and IV the pH 
values found between dilutions of 
1-1000 and _ 1-30000 produce very 
erratic curves. This probably indicates 
that we are dealing with the influence 
of hydrolysis on molecular associations, 
as well as with direct ionization; this 
emphasizes the difficulty of preparing 
a series of dilutions which will behave 
uniformly as to germicidal activity. 
The variations shown in Figure 2A, 
while fairly large, seem insignificant 
when compared with those shown in 
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Figure 2B. Here the pH values found 
for dilutions of germicide I after | 
hour, 5 hours, and 72 hours at room 
temperature are plotted. It can be 
seen that within 5 hours the entire pH 
level for this series of dilutions has 
shifted upwards by about 1.5 pH units 
and that even after 72 hours there is 
no stabilization at any common pH 
level. Inasmuch as the I-to 5-hour 
period is the time usualiy employed 
in running germicidal tests, it would 
appear that variations over this tim 
interval might be the cause of som: 
of the inconsistencies encountered with 
these products. 

A concrete illustration relativ: 
to the magnitude of such possibl 
variations is given in Table I. Her 
results obtained with germicide III 
buffered at pH levels ranging from 
5.47 to 7.6 in germicidal tests using the 
official FDA phenol coeflicient pro 
cedure are given. With this particular 
quaternary ammonium compound thx 
critical 10-minute killing dilution 
varies from 1-10,000 at pH 5.47 to 
1-18,000 at pH 7.03. 


. such results, it appears that 


the problem of securing consistent 
results with these compounds might be 
in a large part solved through the de 
velopment of a standard procedure for 
preparing the test dilutions, and re 
search is being continued along this 
line. 

In an effort to speed up the ac 
cumulation of data on the problem 
outlined above, and on such factors as 
variation in the test culture medium, 
the influence of carriers for the test 
organisms—and methods for elimi 
nating bacteriostatic effects — coopera- 
tive studies have recently been initiated 
with the Scientific Committee on Dis 
infectant Testing of the National Asso 
ciation of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, Inc. It is too early to 
make a report on data obtained in 
these studies. In these studies, 15 
N.A.I.D.M. member laboratories have 
accepted assignments, and with the 
completion of this work it may be pos 
sible to draw some definite conclusions 
on testing procedures. 

There is some reason to doubt 
whether changes of this type can solve 
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our problem in its entirety. Even as 
a sprinter’s time is measured in sec- 
onds, the age of a person in years, 
and the distances between planets in 
light-years, so we have accepted phenol 
coefficient values as originally suggested 
by Rideal and Walker as units in our 
official scale for measuring disinfectant 
activity. 

Inasmuch as phenol coefficient 


methods are the only methods which 


embody the essential concept of a 
selected test organism standardized 


against a pure germicidal chemical of 
known concentration they are basically 
the only methods, so far proposed, 
through which direct comparisons of 
different compounds, mixed com- 
pounds and mixtures of unknown com- 
position can be made. If comparisons 
made on this basis are found not to be 
valid, then an effort should be made to 
determine all points at which our pres- 
ent phenol coefficient procedure may 


be inadequate before abandoning it. 


It can be stated that any satis- 
factory standard test must not only 
contain an adequate procedure for 
conducting trials but also an appro- 
priate method for calculating and re- 
porting the results. Thus, while ex- 
amining the adequacy of our trial 
procedures, we should at the same time 
examine our present method of calcu- 
lating and reporting the results ob- 
tained. We must determine if present 
phenol coefficient values constitute a 
scale that represents a judicious choice 
in units for correctly evaluating rela- 


tive germicidal strength. 


. present method of calculation 
is based on the assumption that 
there is a true inverse straight line re- 
lation between germicidal strength and 
chemical concentration. It has been 
known for some time that this assump- 
tion is not true and that the actual 
relation between germicidal activity 


and chemical concentration is most 


probably of an exponential nature. No 
change has been made in our official 
procedure acknowledging this appar- 
ent fact universal 


inasmuch as no 


mathematical relationship between 


concentration and germicidal strength 


has been developed. This—combined 


with the fact that products possessing 
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QUATERNARY AMMONIUM GERMICIDE 


Figure 2. Results of pH measurements on distilled water dilutions of quaternary ammonium 
germicides when freshly made and after standing for 5 and 72 hours. 


coefficient values over the range nor- 
mally encountered with the old-estab- 
lished germicidal chemicals were found 
in extensive practical tests to give 
efficient disinfection when diluted ac- 
cording to the constant factor of 20 
times the phenol coefficient found— 
made a change of this type appear un- 
necessary. In other words. ability to 
apply a constant conversion factor in 
the transposition of phenol coefficient 
results obtained in the laboratory to 
safe-use dilutions for general disinfec- 
tion, suggested strongly that any error 
growing out of the assumed true in- 
verse relation was with that part of 
the scale of immediate concern small 
enough to be disregarded. 


With the development of new 
germicides active in very high dilutions 
or possessing high coefficient values, it 
may become necessary to change our 
methods for calculating and expressing 
the phenol coefficient. Before such a 
change can be made, a definite relation 
must be established between chemical 
concentration and germicidal strength. 
Even though a true universal relation 
does not exist, it may be found that an 
arbitrarily derived relation can be 
shown by experimental data to be 
more useful for comparison purposes 
over a wider range of chemical concen- 
trations than is the assumed straight 
line relation which is now a part of 


our official procedure. 
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The present phenol coefficient 
values are derived on the basis of a 
constant 10-minute killing time. There 
has been considerable agitation to 
shorten this time interval or provide 
for official time kills of 1 or 2 minutes, 
in addition to the 10-minute kill in- 
terval. There is no quarrel with the 
contention that disinfectants which kill 
in very short intervals of time possess 
merits for particular uses over slow- 
On the other 


hand, a careful study of all existing 


killing disinfectants. 


killing-time temperature curves found 


in the literature, makes it apparent 
that a complete killing-time method 
based on any time interval of less than 
10 minutes might be subject to grave 
inaccuracies. All such curves tend to 
become -asymptotic as they approach 
zero and because of this it is difficult 
indeed to establish within very narrow 
limits the exact time of complete kill 
when the time interval is shorter than 


10 minutes. 


No survey of present day prob- 
lems involved in disinfectant standard- 
ization would be complete without ref- 
erence to the frequently suggested pro- 
cedure of standardization by a method 
based on a partial kill of the number 
Al- 
though methods of this type are ideally 


of organisms initially present. 


adapted to statistical and mathematical 
interpretation, they possess certain in- 


(Turn to Page 147) 
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i- OST people 


stove polish with rural 


associate 


areas where so called 





modern comforts are still 
on their way. Nonetheless, one can 
walk into any big “‘five-and dime” store 
on New York City’s busy Forty-Second 
Street and buy a bottle or can of stove 
blacking made with graphite. 

Although there are not as many 
as in the days before central heating 
and piped or bottled gas, there must 
be literally millions of cast iron stoves, 
oil heaters and gas ranges still in use 
in the United States. While a large 
proportion is undoubtedly to be found 
in the more thinly populated sections, 
many such heating and cooking devices 
are doing excellent jobs in urban and 
suburban homes. These, as well as 
many of the furnaces which have re- 
placed them, require periodic polish- 
ing, not so much to improve appear- 
ances as to prevent rusting and corro- 
sion. Parts directly exposed to flame 
and heat are particularly prone to cor- 
rosion, and the application of an 
opaque, heat resistant film of graphite 
is an effective means for combating 
this undesired action. 

Those who assume that stove 
polishes are rather old-fashioned prod- 
ucts, limited to use on stoves and fur- 
naces, may be surprised to learn that 
such preparations served a very impor- 
tant function during the war in the 
protection of airplane engines. Hall (1) 
cites the fact that “vast" quantities of 
stove polish were used by ground crews 
of the several air forces to protect from 
iron and steel 


corrosion the various 


engine parts which are subject to high 
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temperatures. Undoubtedly other, sim- 
ilarly important uses for stove polishes 
could be cited. 

After application as a thin coat- 
ing to the well cleaned, grease-free iron 
surface, the polish should be rubbed 
briskly and thoroughly, preferably with 
a dry brush, to give an opaque, re- 
sistant finish. If properly applied, such 
a film should not rub off or soil cook- 
ing utensils. Although most polishes 
can be used on cold surfaces, with 
many products best results are ob- 
tained when the blacking is applied on 
Obvi- 
ously, stove polishes containing inflam- 


a warm or even hot surfaces. 


mable ingredients must be used with 
great caution, if at all, on heated parts. 

Stove polishes are provided in 
four general types; as liquids, pastes, 
cakes or sticks, and as powders. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Specifications 
(2) covering such products, stove pol- 
ishes must produce a deep, lustrous 
black color when applied as directed. 
All four 
mable, should not produce any odors, 


types must be noninflam- 
and must provide a durable coating 
that will not readily be burned off. It 
is specified that liquid stove polish 
shall be of such consistency that the 
addition of a fluid will not be neces- 
sary to make it free-flowing. Paste pol- 
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ish must be of such consistency that 


it can be readily applied. Stove polish 
in cake form should disintegrate readi- 
ly in water to form a paste, and the 
powder type polish must also mix 
readily with water to lorm a paste. 
Some stove polishes on the market do 
not meet these requirements, especially 
with regard to noninflammability and 
the production of odors after applica- 
tion. 

Graphite is the basic ingredient 
of practically all stove polishes or 
blackings. Natural graphite, sometimes 
known as “plumbago” or “black lead,” 
is a mineral mined in a number of 
places throughout the world. The nat- 
ural material has long been used as a 
polish and coating for iron articles in 
the process known as “black-leading.” 
(3) The quality of the graphite varies 
somewhat according to the source. 
After mining, the mineral is refined to 
obtain a maximum carbon content, 
and smallest particle size. The manu- 
facturer of stove polish should consult 
producers of graphite to ascertain the 
quality or grade best suited to his pol- 
ish product. 

Artificial graphite, made in an 
electrothermal furnace with direct 
heating, may also be used to make 


stove polishes. Artificial only in the 
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you get 


ANTU that’s chemically and biological- 
ly tested: Du Pont ANTU is manufac- 
tured to exacting specifications of bio- 
logical potency, chemical purity and 
physical uniformity, supported by ad- 
vanced knowledge and testing. 


The benefit of Du Pont’s continuing 
research: Du Pont scientists are con- 
tinuing research on the properties and 
uses of ANTU. The years of laboratory 
development and manufacturing experi- 
ence gained by Du Pont are of particular 
value in further work on this product. 


When you 
use Du Pont ANTU. 


Valuable technical assistance: Du Pont 
will supply technical information, com- 
pounding data and shipping directions 
on ANTU. In addition, Du Pont will fur- 
nish accurate, up-to-date labeling infor- 
mation...to warn consumers adequately 
that ANTU compounds are poisons and 
should be handled as such. 


Sales help from nationwide Du Pont 
promotion of ANTU products: Du Pont 
has begun a nationwide promotional pro- 
gram to help create interest in ANTU, em- 
phasize the need for rat control, encour- 
age consumers to use ANTU rat poisons. 


Du Pont ANTU is ready for immediate shipment. 
For full information, just mail the coupon. 


TO BE SURE YOU GET DU PONT QUALITY, 


BUY ANTU FROM DLJ PONT 


ANTU for better rat control 
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sense that it is manufactured, it is 
purer and more uniform than the nat- 
ural product. (4) 


As pointed out by Mason, (5) 
graphite possesses the peculiar quality 
of adhering tenaciously to smooth sur- 
faces. This may be attributed to the 
shape and nature of the particles, 
which are plates of an oily nature. 
Rubbing under pressure distributes 
and flattens them into a film. The film 
is eventually burned off or lost by abra- 
sion, but the graphite particles do pro- 
vide considerable protection for a good 
length of time. 


Lampblack, carbon black, and 
bone black are sometimes included to 
deepen the color of the polish, but 
these forms of carbon are more easily 
burned off than graphite. On occasion 
nigrosine dye is added to deepen the 


color of these products. (6, 7) 


In addition to these materials, 
stove polishes may contain such ingre- 
dients as soap, sodium silicate solu- 
tion, waxes, gums, sugar, glycerine, 
water, oils, turpentine, solvents and 
other substances. A suspending agent 
or binder is usually required in the 
production of liquid and paste type 
polishes and in some cake type prod- 
ucts. Soap may be used for such pur- 
poses. Rosin soaps, generally formed 
in situ during the mixing of the ingre- 
dients, are often recommended in 
standard procedures. That formulation 
of stove polishes is not entirely based 
on old-fashioned methods is indicated 
by the use of modern emulsifying or 


suspending agents like diglycol stearate. 


Sodium silicate solution, used 


alone or in conjunction with other 
agents, is often employed as a suspend- 
ing or pasting medium for making 
stove polishes. Various natural resins, 
gums and a number of waxes are also 
used for thickening the products; the 
waxes often being used in polishes 
containing various solvents. Turpen- 
tine is the solvent most commonly em- 
ployed, but naphtha is often used. 
Carbon tetrachloride is sometimes in- 
mixture to re- 


cluded in the solvent 


duce inflammability. 


As already indicated in the Fed- 
eral Specifications, the manufacture of 
inflammable polishes is not looked 
upon with favor. Some authorities (8) 
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refuse to describe the production of 
such items, while others (9) condemn 
them entirely. Of course, all products 
presenting fire hazards must carry an 


appropriate warning label. 


IQUID polishes may consist of 
L suspensions of graphite, with or 
without other carbon pigments, in 
water or in suitable organic liquids, 
plus adjunct suspending agents or pol- 
ishing aids. Illustrative of the prepa- 
ration of a noninflammable product, 
in which both soap and sodium silicate 
solution serve as the suspending 
agents, is Belanger’s (10) well-rounded 


formula for a liquid stove polish: 


Oleic acid ; , oe 
Stearic acid ie edontae aie 1 lb. 
Graphite (Dixon’s No. 2) 22 lb. 
, 2a ee . 11 gal. 
Soap chips ...... om 
Carbon black ‘ . 11 Ib. 
Glucose ... eer 1 lb. 
Sodium silicate solution 

(water glass) % gal. 


Mix the oleic and stearic acids 
with 5 gallons of water and heat until 
melted, then stir in the glucose. In a 
separate vessel dissolve the soap in the 
rest of the water, bring to a boil and 
sift in the graphite and carbon black. 
Continue boiling, with stirring, for 
about 10 minutes and slowly add the 
first mixture. Remove from heat and 
continue stirring until 
then fill 


taining agitation. The product should 


nearly cold, 


into containers while main- 


be well shaken before use. 


Waxes are sometimes included 


in aqueous vehicles to impart added 
polishing properties. In the following 


stove polish, (11) a rosin 


soap is 


formed to aid emulsification of the 


waxes and retard settling of the 


graphite and pigment: 


Parts 
Rosin : 1 
Montan wax, crude 2 
Carnauba wax 2 
Caustic potash 2 
Water ... 835 
Nigrosine 3 
Graphite, flake 5 
Lampblack 3 
Carefully melt the rosins and 


the waxes. Separately, the potash and 


nigrosine are dissolved in the water 
and gradually stirred into the wax 


rosin mixture at about 90°C. Agitate 
thoroughly during cooling, when the 
graphite and lampblack are uniformly 


incorporated. 
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Liquid stove polishes may also 
be made by suspending graphite in a 
petroleum distillate mixture or other 
solvents. Obviously such products are 
inflammable. The addition of enough 
will render the 


carbon tetrachloride 


mixture noninflammable, (7, 8) but 
such polishes must be used with ade- 
quate ventilation. However, it is com- 
mon practice to include rosin or waxes 
in these products to improve suspend 
ing and polishing propertics. For ex- 
ample, one fairly simple stove polish 


may be prepared from: (12, 13) 


Graphite, fine powder... 1 Ib. 
Lampblack ....... 1 oz. 
BEE S668 écivdawneconce 4 oz. 
WON kncasivcceess 1 gal 


Equally simple, but perhaps 


somewhat more modern, is a product 


consisting of: (11) 
Parts 
Graphite, colloidal ......... 20 
rarer 13 
ey ME occ nck ansunues 67 


The consistency of this polish 


can be regulated by the amount of 


solvent used. 
A much more elaborate prepa 
Mason, (5) calls for 


ration, listed by 


the use of: 


Parts 
Asphalt (by-product) sts 
Asphalt (gilsonite) ........ 6 
Paraffin ...... : doc 
Naphtha .... Oe nr 25 
a ee . 20 
Carbon tetrachloride ....... 25 
Nigrosine, oil-soluble ..... 3 


Emulsion type liquid stove pol- 
ishes take advantage of the character 
and 
Like all emul 


sion preparations, however, 


istics inherent in both aqueous 
solvent type products. 
their pro- 
duction requires a certain amount of 
skill and “know-how.” In the follow- 


ing semi-liquid stove polish, soap serves 


as the emulsifying agent: (11) 
Parts 
Nigrosine, water-soluble ... 1 
Hard soap ...... psi iets tae 
eco ; .. 
Paraffin wax . : seiko Some 
Ozokerite Sohirebsacusain wacde! 
Nigrosine, oil-soluble 1 
Turpentine ; . 20 
GE Ss os nck eeens banwees 39 
Melt the waxes with the oil 


soluble nigrosine, thin with the tur- 
pentine and make a paste with the 
graphite. Separately dissolve the soap 
and water-soluble dye in the water by 
and to this add the 


boiling, Wwax- 


graphite mixture with good stirring. 
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.. + According to Independent 
Testing Laboratory Report! 


That’s the remarkable performance 
turned-in by the REX Vacuum Cleaner 
in recent tests conducted by an authori- 
tative, independent university organiza- 
tion. Yes, of all cleaners tested, the new, 
silent Rex Vacuum Cleaner removed more 
dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, effi- 
cient operation. Designed for both “‘wet” 
and “dry” pick-up, the new, silent Rex 
is the ideal machine for hospitals, hotels, 
schools, offices and other buildings where 
fast, quiet, efficient cleaning is essential. 
Reversible squeegees inside the nozzle— 
an exclusive Rex feature —helps increase 
cleaning efficiency! New compact design 
makes the Rex easy to use... easy to 
keep clean. Sturdy construction means 
trouble-free operation . . . long life. 

Write for free circular that fully de- 
scribes this remarkable Rex Vacuum 
Cleaner. 


REX CLEANWALL CORP. 


108 S$. murphy Avenue Brazil, indiana 
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An emulsion of montan wax 
and naphtha in water, with a rosin 
soap formed in situ as the emulsifier, 
forms the vehicle for the following 

juid polish: (5) 


Parts 
NE Oe ee ee 7 
Montan wax, crude......... 2 
EE ett cea aee santa ne 2 
ee 1 
EE. cadbindc ae ened acncek ees 70 
Nigrosine, water-soluble ... 3 
ES ore 12 
EE xcvcwuwewedne been 3 


Dissolve the soda in 10 parts of 
the water and add the rosin to this 
solution kept at about 100°F. The wax 
Add the 
naphtha and continue heating to cause 


is melted on a water bath. 


solution; this is then poured slowly 
into the warm soap solution, with stir- 
ring. The blacks are stirred into the 
balance of the water, kept at 100/F., 
and the wax emulsion is added with 
vigorous agitation. Package in glass 
containers. 
Another indicative, up-to-date 
formula for making an emulsion type 
liquid stove polish is given in an in 


dustrial publication, (14) as follows: 


Parts 
Montan, wax, crude...... 5.0 
Rosin (D to K grades)... 1.5 
Paraffin wax (40-42°C.).. 2.5 
Diglycol stearate ...... . 25 
Potassium carbonate ..... 3.5 
SS ae 50.0 
I Nas cite ant ae is overt 20.0 
Nigrosine, oil-soluble .... 3.0 
Turpentine (or substitute) 97.0 
WEEE kkv esd ducebanes cess 115.0 


Melt the waxes together with 
the dye, then thin with turpentine and 
mill in the graphite and bone black. 
The stearate, rosin and carbonate are 
heated together in the water until 
homogeneous, and added slowly with 


high speed agitation. 


OAPS, silicate and waxes are used 
Ss .. binding and thickening agents 
in the production of paste type stove 
polishes. Soap is a popular material. 
For example, Hall (1) notes that an 
excellent polishir~ product consists of 
an aqueous paste of graphite, carbon 
black and high titer soaps. These are 
mixed at about 50°C. and filled into 
tins while hot. The containers must 
be tightly sealed to prevent evapora- 
tion of the water. 


More detailed formulation data 


are given in other sources. For ex- 
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ample, one simple soap-bound paste 
stove polish contains: (15) 


Parts 
BR 2, 5 sc eas Sawa bakroes S 
MT dan sopksttaanekewcicen 1 
CEE, cS \udaccadannt iz 


More modern is a polish using 
diglycol stearate as the major thicken- 
ing agent. (11) This is prepared from: 


Parts 
Gum arabic or dextrin...... 1 
Rr 45 
Nigrosine, water-soluble.... 2 
Diglycol stearate ........... 7 
EE gob aadwnnao x ooinanes 45 


Heat the water and dissolve the 


gum arabic (or dextrin), add _ the 
nigrosine and stearate with good stir- 
ring; mix thoroughly with the graphite. 
Fill into cans while still hot. 

Sodium silicate solution is often 
recommended as a medium for incor- 
porating graphite to make stove polish- 
ing pastes. Crowley, (16) for example, 
suggests that a lustrous durable stove 
polish may be made by mixing gra- 
phite with sufficient water glass to 
that the 

tightly 


sealed containers to prevent evapora- 


make a paste. He stresses 


paste should be packed in 
tion. If the water evaporates from the 
polish, the remaining hard mass is 
entirely useless. 

This difficulty can be combatted 
by including a suitable proportion of a 
hygroscopic plasticizing material like 
glycerine. Thus, it has been suggested 
(12) that one ounce of glycerine be 
added to each pound of polishing paste 
made by mixing graphite with asufli- 
cient quantity of sodium silicate solu- 
tion. A few grains of aniline black dye 


also may be added to deepen the color. 
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Soap and silicate solution may 
be combined advantageously to pre- 
pare a paste type stove polish. This is 
indicated in the following procedure 
presented in the Manufacturing Chem- 
ist, a British publication: 


Parts 
0 EEE Pore rere 80 
ee ree 18 
Alum, powdered ..i........ 12 
| ee ees 7 


Grind to a paste of suitable con- 
sistency with a mixture of equal parts 
of water and sodium silicate. Fill into 
tins. When alkali is present it is safer 
to use black plate tin. 

Many paste polishes are pre- 
pared with waxes, suitably thinned 
with solvents, as the thickening and 
binding agents. 


One quite simple 


formula calls for the use of: (15) 


Parts 
GN oncdcesennnns oe, 
Oil of turpentine........... 25 
RE wexdehennusonies 3 
EE Gosia cases kaueuaes 3 
Slightly more elaborate, and 


with lavender oil as a pertuming agent, 
is the following stove polish in paste 


form: (5) 


Parts 
Paraffin wax .... io ae 
CamGemee WEE ........ 10 
Graphite ....... .. 
Naphtha ..... ; .. 59 
SS fg rr 


The waxes, melted on a water 
bath or with steam, are poured into 
the naphtha heated to the same tem- 
perature by similar means. The graph- 
ite and perfume oil are stirred into 
this solution, which is kept hot until 


a smooth slurry is formed, at which 


point heating is stopped. Continue 
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C s in a 
CTA-KLOR 


IS THE Aoumcuaut 
INSECT TOXICA 


FOR) ALL 


INDO 


Because of Ocra-Kuor’s physical 





T 


R USES 


nd chemical characteristics, OcTA- 


Kor formulations possess many eKclusive properties which represent 


a revolutionary advance in the control of such persistent and wide- 


spread pests as roaches, ants, clothPs moths, flies, spiders. mosquitoes, 


bedbugs, silverfish, dermestids. ete. 4 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Octa-K or, refined grade, is manufactured especially for formulation 
of industrial, institutional and household insecticides. It is a viscous, 
nearly odorless liquid with a pale amber color. Octa-Kor is 100 per- 
cent soluble in the usual organic solvents as well as in most ketones, 
ethers and esters, and is completely soluble in deodorized kerosene, the 
solvent most commonly used in insecticidal preparations. It is water 
insoluble. Octa-Ktor may be formulated as an oil solution, as an 
aqueous emulsion with or without solvent, as a wettable powder or 


as a dust. 


INSECTICIDAL ACTIVITY 


Octa-Kior exhibits complete effectiveness against a wide range of 
insects and related arthropods. Compared with DDT its killing power 
ranges from equality to as much as 15 times the effectiveness of that tox- 
icant. Against susceptible organisms lethal action may result from direct 
contact with Octa-KLor from ingestion or from exposure to its vapor. 


Octa-Klor is available in refined and agricultural grades, 
both of which are 100 per cent active insecticidally. 
Inquiries concerning Octa-Klor will receive prompt attention. 


dias HYMAN & Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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In addition to its high order of toxicity to insects. 
Octa-Klor imparts certain unique and funda- 
mentally important properties to formulations in 
which it is the basic toxic component: 





Octa-Klor is non-repellent, hence does not 
scatter infestations. 

Octa-Klor’s residual film is non-crystalline, 
invisible; eliminates unsightly, insanitary 
deposits. 

Octa-Klor’s residual film remains insecti- 


cidally active for two months or longer. 


Octa-Klor’s residual film is moisture-resis- 
tant, withstands repeated washings. 


4 Octa-Klor’s far-reaching lethal vapors pene- 


trate hiding and breeding places not other- 
wise contacted. 





Octa-Klor’s lethal contact time is short. 





*4 comprehensive list of insects susceptible to Octa- 
Klor will be found in our technical bulletin No. | 
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stirring until the mixture begins to 
stiffen. While still plastic pour into 
tins to cool and set. 

Another blacking, suggested in 
Bennett’s (11) text, is made from: 


Parts 
Graphite, flaky .......... 100.0 
eee 5.0 
Beeswax, crude ........ ; 1.0 
Montan wax, crude...... 10.0 
Paraffin scales (50-52°C.) 3.0 
Nigrosine, oil-soluble .... 0.5 
Naphtha . .... Sufficien. 


Melt the waxes, add the graph- 
ite and lampblack and then the 
nigrosine. Finally, with good stirring, 
add sufficient naphtha to form a paste 
of the desired consistency. 

Variations of the wax-solvent 
type of binder are those which use 
asphaltum or other bituminous bind- 
ers, as is illustrated in the following 


formula: 


Parts 
Kerosene ... 38.7 
Asphaltum : , 14.3 
Lampblack ..... 3.0 
Graphite (Mexican) ..... 44.0 


Many older type stove polishes 
contain ferrous sulfate as an active 
chemical ingredient. Mixed with 
graphite and bone black, the amount 
of water added determines whether the 
product will be a liquid or paste. 


Thus, a base formula, the consistency 


of which is controlled by the amount 


water added, is as follows: 


ol 
Parts 
Graphite ek: tsa ae 
Bone black ......... ita 
PUERTO GURENES . ow 26 cc cccsss + 
According to Mason, (5) the 


purpose in using ferrous sulfate lies in 
the principle that, upon hydrolysis of 
the salt to form an acid, the surface 
of the iron will be etched  sufh- 
ciently to form a good anchorage for 
the black pigments. In this way a bet- 
ter and longer lasting polish is ob- 
tained. He believes, however, that such 
polishes can be recommended only for 
industrial use where there is adequate 
ventilation. 

The formula given by this 
authority for making a paste polish 
with ferrous sulfate, is as follows: 


Parts 
|. er 
ROE cca ccs es ee 
Ferrous sulfate .......... 6 
Wy ei ae oe . 6 
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TOVE polishes in cake, stick or 
= block form are relatively easy to 
make. Earlier forms often consisted 
merely of suitable blends ot powdered 
graphite and carbon black pressed 
mechanically into blocks. These were 
moistened with water and applied to 
iron work and polished. (1) Another 
variation required the mixing of pow- 
dered graphite with oil of turpentine 
and compressing the mixture (12, 15) 
into cakes. 

More complex are the stove pol- 
ishes in stick form suggested by Mason. 
Applicable directly to the metal sur 


face, one of his compositions consists 


of: 
Parts 
SOE sons wna senene en 30 
EE ic canexininn@inis ker 13 
URES ee 10 
fh at ie 5 
SE, ok weiss Sane kana 33 
CN EEE uk vdinsccecnes 9 


The rosin and castor oil are 
heated together until clear. The mix- 
ture is poured into the previously 
melted waxes. The pigments are stirred 
in, heating being continued, until a 
smooth cream results. The mixture is 
then allowed to cool until it becomes 
Viscous, at which stage it may be 
poured into cold molds ol the hinge 
type. The resulting sticks need only 
be wrapped with a label. 

The powder variety of stove 
polish may be made of finely divided 
graphite, with or without the addition 
of lampblack or carbon black. A 
“fatty” graphite is considered best fo1 
the purpose. Applied by mixing with 
a little water to form a paste, such 
polishes should be well rubbed to pro- 
duce a high luster. These simple stove 
polishes are safe and produce no odor 


after application and heating. 
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Mildew Control Bulletin 


A new bulletin covering the 








subject of mildew control in storage 
rooms, in bakeries, on leather goods, 
fabrics, paints, ropes and books, was 
recently released by the Florida Engi- 
neering and Industrial Experiment 
Station, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 
Ihe bulletin describes mold and points 
out methods of its control as well as 
the protection of fabrics against micro- 
bial action. The subject of mildew 
and the preservation of leather and 
wood are also discussed. Two useful 
features of the bulletin are: a table of 
textile fungicides, their properties and 
methods of application; and an appen- 
dix discussing properties of useful in- 
dustrial fungicides. 
ae 

New Weed Killer Booklet 
An eight-page color leaflet de- 
scribing “Knock-Out Weeds Liquid,” 
a new liquid 2, 4-D compound, and 





giving instructions in its use was is- 
sued in late February by Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia. The leaflet gives information 
regarding mixing, methods of applica- 
tion, and uses of the product which 
will be sold in 8-ounce and one pint 
glass bottles by the B-K division and 
household products division of Penn- 
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use in the manufacture of dry insecticides and fungicides such as 


wettable sulfur. 
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wetting agents to furnish ultra-smooth wettable powder products 
with outstanding suspendability. Tamot N in conjunction with 
Triton X-120 is used in the most efficient DDT wettable powders. 


Other Trtons, not listed here, are used in a wide variety of industrial and household applications. 
Triton and Tamot are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Canadian Distributor: P. N. Soden & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, 
S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics + Synthetic Insecticides + Fungicides - Enzymes - Detergents 
Germicides - Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 





FLY LARVICIDE TESTS 


HE noneftectiveness 
against fly larvae of 

DDI 
= ' by McDuffie et al. (1946) 


suggests that these preparations did not 


insecticides tested 


penetrate satisfactorily the body cover 
ing of the larvae. It seemed possible 


that DDI 


certain surface-active agents, might give 


in certain solvents, or with 


satisfactory control. Therefore, a se1 


ies of laboratory tests was conducted 
against the larvae of houseflies (Musca 
domestica L.). 


Larvae 5 to 7 days old were im- 


mersed for 5 seconds in the material 
being studied and then placed on filter 
paper for a least 5 minutes to decrease 


The 


larvae were held in 14-pint cartons 


the possibility of fumigation. 


partially filled with the usual rearing 
media for 24 hours, and then mortality 


counts were made. Twenty-five larvae 


) 


were used in each test, and 25 un 


dipped larvae were held as a check for 
each series of tests. Since this method 
provides an easy and rapid means of 
materials 


evaluation, a number of 


other than DDT were also tested. 


DDT in Various Solvents.—The 
results obtained with 5 per cent of 
DDT in various solvents are presented 


in table 1. For comparative purposes, 


tests with the solvent alone were made 


concurrently in all cases. Mortalities 


with the solutions ranged from 0 to 


100 per cent. However, in most cases 


of high mortality the solvent alone 


gave at least as good or a better kill 


than the solution. DDT appeared to 


This work was conducted under a transfer of 

is, recommended by the Committee on Medi 

Research, from the Office of Scientific Re 
1 and Development to the Bureau of En 
gy and Plant Quarantine. Howard A 
is now with the Unit of Entomological 
rch of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., Baltimore, Md 
rd Knecht and Douglass Burnett, Jr., as- 
n conducting these tests. 
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By A. H. Madden, Arthur W. Lindquist, and 
Howard A. Jones* 


tine, US. DLA 


Table 1—Mortality of housefly larvae immersed for 5 seconds in various 
solutions containing 5 percent of DDT and in the solvents alone. Average 


of 4 tests. 


Kerosene 

No. 2 fuel oil 
Benzene 
Xylene’ 


Stoddard solvent (an aliphatic petroleum 


fraction) 
o-Dichlorobenzene 
White gasoline 
Cyclohexanone 
o-Ethoxybenzaldehyde 


Kill in 24 Hours with 
Solvent Alone 


Percent 
7 
l 
3 
49 
96 
51 
49 


47 


Dowtherm A (diphenyl oxide 74° oO, dipheny] 26% ) 42 


Dioxane 


Carbon Met (chlorinated coaltar fraction) 


Phthalic acid, dibutyl ester 

Phthalic acid, dimethyl] ester 

Benzoic acid, benzyl ester 

Tetrahydronaphthalene 

Sesame oil 

Acetone ; bara aterd 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Turpentine 

Cottonseed oil 

Methylene chloride 

Solvesso No. 3. 
medium boiling range) ... 


Hercosol No. 80 (chiefly fenchone and c 


Heavy Solvent (a coal-tar fraction) 


K-327 Solvent 
Velsicol NR-70 
S/V Culicide Oil B 

methyl naphthalenes) ........... 
Hi-flash Solvent (a coal-tar fraction) 
Ethylene dichloride 
Trichloroethylene 


All solutions were made 
225 percent of DDT used 
increase the kill with some solvents and 
to decrease it with others. 
Several of the solvents, such as 
solvent, 


Stoddard’s cyclohexanone, 


dioxane, tetrahydronaphthalene, K- 
327 Solvent, and ethylene dichloride, 
caused a high kill. A number of tests 
with cyclohexanone showed that its 
effectiveness decreased rapidly with di- 
lution. 

A few 


conducted against larvae of houseflies 


comparative tests were 


and blowflies (Cochliomyia macellaria 
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94 
41 
0 
0 
4 
99 
1 


(aromatic petroleum fraction. 
amphor) 
(chiefly methylnaphthalenes) 


(chiefly tetramethylnaphthalene) 
(chiefly methyl and poly- 


1 a weight-per-volume basis 


(F.)) with cyclohexanone and o-dichlo- 
robenzene. The cyclohexanone gave 
complete kill of the housefly larvae but 
was practically noneffective against the 
Bushland (1940) re- 


ported that this material was nontoxic 


blowfly larvae. 


to larvae of the screwworm (C. ameri- 
cana C. and P.). Opposite results were 
obtained with o-dichlorobenzene. This 
gives an indication of specificity in 
some of the materials. Dichloroben- 
zene would have been highly effective 


against housefly larvae if it had been 
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DDT compositions must be formulated 
and compounded with skill and care to 
effectively do the specific jobs for which 
they are intended. 


DDT has been commercially available to 
Insecticide Manufacturers in this country 
for less than two years. 


Geigy Company, “Originators of DDT 
Insecticides,” have had eight full years of 
experience in DDT compounding and 
application. 





There is mounting evidence that manu- 
facturers using Geigy’s technical DDT 
and Geigy’s NEOCID* DDT composi- 
tions find themselves in a preferred 
position from the standpoint of produc- 
tion-flow and product performance. 


We may even be able to help in the pro- 
motion of your product through assistance 
in developing labels, packages and sales 
literature. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Insecticidal Compositions contain- 
ing DDT are covered by Reissue Patent No. 22,700 
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Table 2.—Mortality of housefly larvae immersed for 5 seconds in various 
aqueous emulsions, with and without DDT. Average of 4 tests. 


Emulsifier 


Triton X-100 (polyethylene glycol alkyl aryl 


ether) 


Kill in 24 hours with 
DDP ; No DDT 


Percent Percent 


erry 13 3 


Span 20 (sorbitan monolaurate) and Tween 20 
(sorbitan monolaurate, polyoxyalkylene deri- 


i SE EE. nc keredteasnsenvs 


Wetsit concentrated 
fonate) 

Areskelene 400 
phenyl phenol) 


permitted to act as a fumigant as well 
as a contact insecticide. 

DDT Emulsion. — Other tests 
were made with aqueous emulsions of 
DDT made with different emulsifiers. 
A concentrate containing 25 per cent 
of DDT, 10 per cent of emulsifier, and 
65 per cent of xylene was diluted with 
water to make a 5 per cent DDT emul- 
sion. For comparative tests the same 
formula without DDT was diluted with 
water to produce an emulsion con- 
taining the same amount of emulsifier 
and solvent. Table 2 shows that poor 
results were obtained in all cases and 
that the mortality was lower when 
DDT was included in the formula. 

Other Insecticides and Miscel- 
laneous Materials——The following ma- 
terials, which include a number of 
surface-active agents and several of the 
common acids and alkalis, were also 
tested against housefly larvae: (See 
table cols. 2 and 3). 

Benzene hexachloride and 2,4- 
dinitro-6-cyclohexylphenol were among 
the most toxic of these materials. The 
body covering of the larvae apparently 
showed a high degree of resistance to 
penetration of hydrochloric acid, po- 
tassium hydroxide, ammonium hydrox- 
ide, and mercuric chloride, since the 
toxicity obtained with these materials 
was also negligible. 


Summary 

Tests of DDT in various sol- 
vents against larvae of the housefly 
(Musca domestica L.) showed that this 
insecticide did not add materially to 
the mortality obtained with the sol- 
vent alone. The solvents producing 
the highest kill when combined with 
DDT were equally or more effective 
when tested without DDT. Poor re- 
sults were obtained with DDT emul- 
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(alkylated aromatic sul- 


(sodium sulfonate of dibutyl 


Alkanol WXN (sodium hydrocarbon sulfonate) .. 


oe 
“18a 


sions. Among other materials tested 
benzene hexachloride and 2,4-dinitro- 
6-cyclohexylphenol were the most toxic. 
The toxicity obtained with hydro- 
chloric acid, potassium hydroxide, am- 
monium hydroxide, and mercuric 


chloride was almost negligible, indicat- 


Material 


Sodium arsenite 0.6% ...............0.. 





ing that the body covering of the larvae 
gave a high degree of protection against 
these materials. 
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Triglyceride Conversion 

When triglycerides are heated 
with glycerol, monoglycerides are ob- 
tained and when monoglycerides are 
heated, they yield diglycerides and 
glycerol, and triglycerides and glycerol. 
N. Ivanoff. Bull. matieres grasses inst. 
colonial Marseille 29, 51-6. 


Percent hill 
in 24 howrs 


p-Dichlorobenzene 75% in o-dichlorobenzene 25% ........... ; is eseare 56 
Benzene hexachloride 5% plus Triton X-100 5% in benzene ae 100 
Benzene hexachloride, crude (10-12% gamma isomer) 


In benzene: 


Ne Ot erat cae gs Vee a eee ae ae 100 
DRA crndid ke Raca isk nied RAE ee eee ae aes ean eee 78 
REE EE SRA Pn ee er Sa L LPN yw eeeL rT mer kT Oy pola ae eS 76 
In kerosene:* 
tas psec celal eat NR Sora ce Rich Ress a be coc dene aa ela 55 
EES EASES eR ac Se eR era Sc eo EE EID Ry og oy Ny MR ENE BG Men Se 46 
2,4-Dinitro-6-cyclohexylphenol 5%: 

PE sc ccddabiseddgkencedciadbidseenkssecthtewwesd isateaeeeene 100 

NN Sibi ied sd acct ghee ine ae be a nia ale mtet ca arae a en 100 
Pyrethrins: 
I i a ee eee ins 37 
0.25% plus “piperonyl cyclohexenone” 1.25% in kerosene.............. 94 
0.5% plus “piperonyl cyclohexenone” 2.5% in kerosene ............... 77 
ED Se. OD IID onc cccncnssaccascceacees ses vinveeenes 62 
Thanite (thiocyanoacetic acid, isoborny] ester) 

ee Sry Ok CID, 5 gs cox dw on sancecsscedesessesccecaum 71 
ecu a cake wh eteg Aun eA EER OAS ha eee iene 82 
Lethane 384 Special (an aliphatic thiocyanate) 10% in kerosene........ 77 
Triethanolamine: 

I aaa os i ina le ak siete wie he ilies ata a ere ri a toe 9 

ER ee eee Tee Tere Tr Te 12 
Hyamine 1622 (p-diisobutylphenoxyethoxyethy] dimethyl 

ree nee 6 
Hyamine 10X (diisobutylcresoxyethoxyethyl dimethyl 

a 8, a re en 7 
ra a ca Cine kak wink hel ae Wey wees aRK a GL wae wa 20 
a i ik ela th we ae as ik oe a ee a oe 9 
Morpholine: 

EE ‘a5ecbwsscécdhebacvaadeeaSenuaeesacudenesenphsabaathaasesean 100 

I ose wa cs eo Gadd sh saieat has a Wieck ea a ah a eee eaten < 

Areskap-100 (sodium monosulfonate of monobutylphenylphenol) 25%? 1 
Triton W-30 (sodium salt of aryl alkyl ether sulfate).................. 3 
SD, ihc ccidnddaeeGebess 00400 bes su sewcntantccateeknn 89 
Hydrochloric acid, concentrated: 

Prada scared pet eanie cadets eae as howeedewatauelenn sca 0 
BE cis eelerdaiits aadiee ea on eeaaladuweiveun aun Ree ean a aaa 18 
I etka et are diel ts i acalcle wx elena ro Wie e'ae eh wrcte Sala a ane ee oa Oe 22 

Potassium hydroxide:? 

EY Sara clad a ciiele nc dinieh Wows eKa eed Ghee Aaa aaa tak ae aoe 0 

BE Rnies- ranch 56 abaO MEW ed ARE neen ds CARTERS Wks eGee ete een eeesiee 1 
aha al hs nia he eel Ts a ase ed alc eeiieel bgt pein wee elk ies 0 

rr rrr Se. 2 wacker ew canes nieseemeeebne wae eens 0 
i nc aacb dade bean RAW oKN Seen E eee keeneesnek 0 
Ss oil a aa anc ot a iasah ON LEA aI le Ree ae 0 
sd i is Wieland oilers (gia nik uke 0s Sthin Seah Bee eed oode REARS a 2 
oe ng di in ba lace wee & oie dea edad sas ek areceamuaeaa ieee 3 
I oa cs. ceca a hamid aadbaw bam bucd WAnieare peabve wicmseeion 1 





*Not completely soluble at this concentration. 


* Aqueous solutions. 
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y ( hen you have a metal container to be coated inside for protection, coated 
outside for decoration, lithographed outside for design and labeling, our long 
experience and expert knowledge will help you in many ways. We see to it that 
an inert lining, when needed, not only serves to preserve the product but also to 
safeguard the container itself, protecting it against corrosion. As the job may 
require, we carry out one or more of the successive steps of cleaning tin plate, j 
applying a lacquer base coating, printing color by color with baking-in of each, 
and applying a finish of lustre and protection. 

Our own artists, color specialists and photographers round out a coating- 
lithographing staff that includes skilled pressmen whose expert makeready and 
precise adjustment techniques insure perfect register in multiple impressions. 

Further advertisements will feature, in the order of their occurrence, other : 
examples of how National Can protects quality. 


NATIONAL CAN 


oa. f PF. Oo R 
Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd Pca NEW YORK an N. Y. 


| BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
| SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: wipiaNAPOLIS, IND. __MASPETH, N.Y. MeKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, :A0. 
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Cation-active Agents 


MONG the cation-active agents 
Aivvic: are becoming important 
industrially are the amine salts such 
as “AM 1120” and “1140” made by the 
Armour Chemical Company, Chicago. 
Although these amines in the form of 
bases are strong skin irritants, as salts 
they have no toxic properties and can 
be put to use as household cleaners 
and disinfectants. Their low cost makes 
possible applications worth investigat- 
ing. Because of their strongly colloidal 
nature in solution, they have a deter- 
gent power on a par with that of soap, 
but in an acid medium. They are 
suitable for cleaning wool and cot- 
ton. In tests carried out in an electric 
washing machine, with 0.066 per cent 
of hexadecylamine acetate and a pH 
of 3.5 at 50°C., dirt was removed from 
wool as easily as with soap, without 
matting the wool. The same type of 
solution has been found to be extreme- 
ly successful as a cleaner for dairy 
utensils, even those having an adher- 
ent milky crust. 

The bactericidal value of the 
CeC. amine salts is very good; they 
kill in five minutes S. aureus and B. 
coli in concentrations of 1:10,000. The 
microbic flora contained in saliva is 
destroyed at a concentration of 7:1000. 


Substituted Pyridines 

Substituted pyridines such as al- 
pha and gamma methyl picolines are 
condensed with lauryl bromide or 
chloride in the presence of sodium 
amide. The antibiotic action of the 
more active compounds in this class 
is shown in the table: (See Below) 
The results indicated that the Cu. 
chains confer the optimum bacteri- 
cidal power, as is usual. 


Quaternary Ammoniums 
Comparative washing tests with 
artificially soiled wool flannel gave the 


following results: A one per cent solu- 
tion of common soap removed 37 per 
cent of the dirt, a cresylic solution of 
saponin five per cent, a one per cent 
solution of trisodium phosphate 23 
per cent, a 0.03 per cent solution of 
lauryl colamino formyl methyl pyri- 
dinium chloride 59 per cent, and a 
0.06 per cent solution of the same 
quaternary ammonium compound 71 
per cent of the dirt. 

No relationship exists between 
the bactericidal and detergent powers 
of cation-active compounds. The 
Cw-Ciz chains confer the highest bac- 
tericidal power, but the Cyw-Cs chains 
are less soluble, more colloidal, and 
have better dispersing power. 

One of the uses of these cation- 
active soaps is sterilization of sur- 
geons’ hands before operating. They 
were used for this purpose in the 
United States Army in all its theaters 
of operation. Another use is incorpo- 
ration in toothpastes, where their par- 
ticular properties are highly advan- 
tageous. Experimental work has shown 
that dimethyl lauryl benzyl ammoni- 
um chloride, known also as “Zephy- 
rol,” “Zephiran,” and “Roccal,” is an 
aid in preventing dental caries. It has 
a low toxicity for mucous membranes, 
has high detergent properties and pen- 
etrates to some extent into cavities. A 
solution of 1:1,000 of this agent, used 
in the mouth, was found to attach 
itself to tartar and give a relative ster- 
ilization. It is believed that the regu- 
lar use of such synthetic detergents 
would exert a prophylactic action on 
dental caries. Another investigation 
showed that a 1:4,000 solution of cetyl 
pyridinium chloride sterilized 90 per 
cent of the bacteria in the mouth. It 
was more active than oxygenated water 
or mercury salts. 


Antiobiotic Action 


Compounds 


against 
Staphylococcus 
ae Aureus B. Subtilis B. Coli 
g8amma-dodecyl pyridine hydrochloride........ 1: 75,000 1: 17,500 1: 17,500 
alpha-dodecyl pyridine hydrochloride......... 1:37,000 1: 17,500 1: 7,500 
alpha-nonadecyl pyridine methyl chloride.... 1:15,000 1: 7,500 1: 7,500 
di-gamma-octadecyl picoline hydrochloride... 1: 7,500 1: 3,750 1: 2,500 
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Effective Concentrations 
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Phospholipids inhibit the ac- 
tion of cation-active agents. Just what 
the mechanism is of the bactericidal 
effect has not been proven, although 
various suggestions have been ad- 
vanced. Reduction of interfacial ten- 
sion does not appear to be indispen- 
sable, although it certainly helps to 
bring the fatty chain into contact with 
the bacteria. The quality of the ion 
and the need for an ionized form ap- 
pears to be of paramount importance, 
and is closely related to pH. It has 
been shown, for example, that the 
sodium salt of dodecyl hydrazine is de- 
prived of all bactericidal properties 
at pH 8.5, while in the cationic form 
at pH 6 it destroys S. aureus in the 
1:25,000, but does 


not destroy it at pH 4. Apparently 


concentration of 


some reaction with protein occurs, but 
the “how” and “what,” of this reac- 
tion remains to be proved. J. Ripert 
and J. Sisley. Soap, Perfumery, Cos- 
metics 19, 83442 (1946). 


° 


Control of Ear Tick 


Ear ticks can be controlled very 








effectively by brushing the ears of cat- 
tle with a mixture designated as 
“Stock 1029.” This is a mixture of 
pyridine in an adhesive containing 45 
per cent rosin, 40 per cent “Hercolyn” 
(hydrogenated methyl abietate) and 
15 per cent dibutyl phthalate. The ear 
treatment should be supplemented by 
spraying or sprinkling the salt troughs 
and the areas under them with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of kerosene and 
used lubricating oil. C. S. Rude and 
H. E. Parish. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. 
Entomol. and Plant Quarantine E-695 
(1946). 


oopenene @ anaes 


Shark Oils 

The liver of the Pelerin, a large 
edible shark, represents about 30 per 
cent of the body weight and contains 
75-90 per cent of an easily extracted 
oil. For the last three years these 
fish have been appearing along the 
coast south of Brittany. So far their 
oils are used mostly in making soap, 
but they could be treated to make 
them suitable as food, after some of 
the vitamins are extracted. E. Lemaire. 
Genie civil 121, 155-6; through Chem, 
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IT TAKE S& 


That last touch of savory seasoning may add 


ae ey 


nothing to the food value of the chef's masterpiece— 


it will add much to its consumer appetite appeal. 


St - aall itaatts 


In the same way, the subtle finesse of a covering 
fragrance adds nothing to the potency of your insecticide. 
But, it will make yours a preferred product—the very difference 


between a champion and a near champion. 


van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. : 


| mt deal Cui l achieved ask vA:H 


| 
V Without obligation, send us a gallon of your insecticide base, unperfumed. 


Our perfume chemists will then suggest a way to enhance its salability. 
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TESTING DISINFECTANTS 


(From Page 131) 





herent weaknesses that have eliminated 
them irom serious consideration. We 
hold that the nature of bacterial repro 
duction and growth is such that any 
apparent residue of living infectious 
organisms constitutes a potential 
source of infection and that anything 
less than a complete kill fails to give 
the protection implied in the defini 
tion of the word disinfection. In this 
connection, attention must also be 
directed to the many chemical com- 
pounds that exist which are not disin- 
fectants but which do under many con- 
ditions give high percentage kills of 
test culture organisms. 

If changes in our official pro 
cedures can be made which will more 
adequately and more truly express the 
relative merits of disinfectant prepara 
tions, then we will have made true 
progress both in protecting the con 
sumer and promoting fair trade prac 
tices. We should resist any change 
We should be 


satished with nothing less than this. 


that does not do this. 





NOVELTY SOAPS 


(From Page 36) 





which may be cut into strips and the 
resulting leaflets may be put up in 
pad or book form. Perfumes or disin- 
fectants may be added to the initial 
Of inter 


est in connection with this procedure 


cellulose-detergent mixture. 


is the recent announcement of the pro 
duction and marketing of individual 
soap flowers made with carboxymethyl 
cellulose as the film-forming and bind 
ing agent. 
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\ug. 20, 1946. Class 16. 

125,285. Cleaner for metal 
Filed by Johnson-March Corp., New 
York, Dec. 29, 1945. Serial No. 494,075. 
Published Aug. 20, 1946. Class 4. 


125,286. Floor wax. Selby, Bat 
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tersby & Co., Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 
1945. Serial No. 494,131. Published 
Aug. 20, 1946. Class 16. 

125,297. Shoe polish. Filed by 
Beau Brummel Polish Corp., Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 12, 1946. Serial No. 494,649. 
Published Aug. 13, 1946, Class 4. 

125,304-425,314. Toilet soaps. 
Filed by Les Parfums de Dana, Inc., 
New York, Jan. 19, 1946. Serial Nos. 
195,038; 495,042; 495,044; 495,049; 
195,055; 495,057; 495,059; 195,066; 
195,069; 495,076 and 495,078. Published 
\ug. 6 and 13, 1946. Class 


Cs 


125,318. Washing powders. 
Filed by Kemo Textile Products Co., 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 21, 1946. Serial 
No. 495,127. Published Aug. 13, 1946. 
Class 4. 

125,319. Face and bath soaps 
and shaving creams. Filed by Golden 
\rrow Toiletries, New York, Jan. 22, 
1946. Serial No. 495,169.. Published 
\ug. 13, 1946. Class 4. 

’ 

PSA Appcints Committees 

The appointment of three com 
mittees of the Potash Soap Association 
were reported by its secretary A. P. 
Federline on March 5, 1947. Members 
of the Publicity & Promotion Com 
mittee are: Messrs. Bachrach, Brown 
stein, Cooley, Dick, Jr., Graceman, 
Gwinner, Hillyard, Hockwald, Lichten- 
berg, Murphy, Sr., Peters, Schaad, 
Scholler, Webb, Young and Zucker. 
fo the Statistical and Management 
Committee were appointed: Miss Sim 
son and Messrs. Allison, Cooley, Cro- 
well, Fuld, 


Peters, Scholler, Schwarcz, Selig, Webb, 


Gerson, Haag, Moore, 
Wheeler, Young and Zucker. On the 
Technical Committee are: Messrs. Al- 
lison, Bachrach, Breck, Dick, Jr., Freu 
denthal, Fuld, Gerson, Gwinner, Haag, 
Kranich, Moore, Murphy, Jr., Pollnow, 
Jr., Schwarcz and Weirich. 
ecm 

Gamson New Rokeach Head 

W. Henry Gamson, a nephew 
of Dr. Aaron Rokeach, late president 
of I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn 
kosher soap makers, was elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board to 
succeed his uncle, it was announced 
Feb. 23. He is a grandson of the 


founder of the company, Israel Ro- 
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Steady customer 
in the making 


Repeat sales are the lifeblood of your busi- 
ness. To build steady customers, you start 
with the best product your laboratory can 
develop. You package it attractively — you 
merchandise it—you advertise it—you get 
users to ask for it by brand name. 


All that remains to build lasting satisfaction 
and steady users for your product is correct 
application. That’s where HUDSON can 
help you. With a well- 
] designed sprayer, your 

» 


H. D. HUDSON 
mo 589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 





MANUFACTURING 
11, Illinois ¢ Branches in Principal Cities in the U.S. 





product will be easy to apply without muss 
or fuss. It will be applied in the way that 
assures greatest efficiency. Users will asso- 
ciate the product and its application. Satis- 
fied on both points, the chances are they’ll 
ask for your brand next time they buy. 


HUDSON makes sprayers and dusters for 
perfect application of any insecticide, disin- 
fectant, moth product or deodorant. Let us 
suggest the right iype to help win steady 
customers for your product. Write us today. 
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Hudson ‘Fog’ Sprayer 












Hudson Wizard ‘‘Lektrik-Spray”’ 
Electric Sprayer and Duster 





Hudson Duster 
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An interesting color movie entitled “Our Constant Enemy, tne Insect,” and depicting the use of insecticides and 
sanitizing agents in agriculture and industry was recently released by Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia. Scenes from 
the picture show (left to right) (1) a milk can being given the final rinse and a sanitizing agent being added to the 
rinse water; (2) the final and sanitizing rinse tank used in behind-the-counter washing of dishes; (3) the use of an 
extension nozzle on the end of a power spray hose being used to spray insecticide between the crevices of stacked 


cartons in an industrial warehouse. 


New Low Pressure Aerosol 

“Jet Power Insect Killer” a new 
low pressure type aerosol, was re- 
ported by Airosol, Inc., Neodesha, 
Kansas, to be ready for delivery in 
\pril. The manufacturer claims great- 
er knockdown power for its new prod 
uct, as well as longer residual value 
than previous aerosol _ insecticide 
bombs. The new bomb uses a recently 
perfected blend of two types of 
“Freon” and a third non-toxic lique- 
fied gas to produce a non-flammable 
low pressure propellent. This propel- 
lent mixture is said to be more effici- 
ent because it provides larger insecti 
cide particles for insect impact, hence 
greater killing power. 

Like “Sterel,” the company’s 
new germicidal aerosol, the “Jet Power 
Insect Killer’ was developed by Dr. 
Lyle D. Goodhue, director of research, 
Airosol, Inc. Dr. Goodhue, while 
senior chemist in the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, USDA, 
was instrumental in the development 
of DDT aerosol bombs for the armed 
forces. He stated that the formula 
contains pryethrum extract, for the 
purpose of paralyzing and_ killing 
many insects, and piperonyl butoxide, 
new synergist and toxicant which in- 
creases effectiveness of the pyrethrum. 
DDT is also included to increase kill, 
and “Velsicol 1068” is used because 
of its effectiveness against the German 
cockroach, ants,  silverfish, carpet 
beetles, clothes moths and numerous 
other insects. 

Dr. Goodhue pointed out that 
i type of activated mineral oil is be- 
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ing used which adds to the effective- 
ness of all the insecticides used in the 
formula. It is slowly volatile and leaves 
no stain. In reference to formula, he 
said that “Freon-12”’ is used to some 
extent, much less than is required by 
high pressure aerosols, since it is com- 
bined with “Freon-11"” and a _ third 
non-toxic liquefied gas. The mixture 
disperses the insecticidal agents in a 
particle size that is most effective. Be- 
cause the new propellent mixture is a 
solvent in itself, “Jet Power Insect 
Killer” is said to eliminate the need 
for solvents. 

The container has an automatic 
mixing chamber that disperses the in- 
secticide through a unique push-button 
type valve which has a built-in direc- 
tional spray nozzle, insuring fool-proof 
operation according to the manufac- 


turer. The product will retail at $1.69. 


+ 








Officials Organize 

A new Association of American 
Economic Poisons Control Officials 
was organized at a meeting in Port- 
land, Ore., in January. The announc- 
ed objective of the new organization 
is to promote uniform and effective 
legislation, definitions, rules and en- 
forcement of laws relating to sale and 
distribution of insecticides, fungicides 
and other economic poisons. 

Dr. J. L. St. John state chemist 
in charge of the Washington Division 
of Chemistry, was elected president of 
the new organization, and Allen B. 
Lemmon, chief of the California Bu- 


reau of Chemistry was elected secre- 
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tary. Officials of other states are to 
be asked to join the new organization, 
and a general meeting will be held 
next fall. 


@ «nena: 


Feundation Appoints Pijoan 
Dr. Michel Pijoan was recently 





appointed to the Francis P. Garvin 
professorship of chemistry and director 
ot the Chemical Foundation, Inc., re- 
search laboratories at the University 
of Colorado. 


tenant commander was head of the 


Dr. Pijoan, as a lieu- 


Navy's biochemistry section at Bethes- 
da, Md., during the war. 
7 


Plan 85% Can Allocaticn 


American Can Co., New York, 








announced Feb. 28th, that it will de- 
liver cans at the rate of 85% of the 
base selected by customers under the 
1947 allocation plan of January. Two 
of the bases set up then called for 80% 
of the area of the plate in cans listed 
in a customer’s present contract sched- 
ule, which were shipped to him in the 
calendar year 1945 or 1946. Two 
called for 100% of the plate used in 
either 1940 or 1941. Four other bases 
called for 80% of either 1940 or 1941 
usage adjusted to reflect business 
growth in 1945 or 1946. 


& 








Chemist: Young man from In- 
dia seeks temporary job offering 
opportunity for obtaining experi- 
ence in production of soaps, cos- 
metics, and perfume. Has had 
some experience in soap boiling in 
India. Address Box 719 c/o Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals. 
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INSECT ns 


This leader in the field of synthetic insect-toxicants has demonstrated a 


\ remarkable degree of efficiency in the control of household, institutional , 

"EN and agricultural pests. Deadly, powerful, and dependable, “Velsicol” y 
. 1068” insect toxicant is easily formulated as a base oil solution, a wettable f 
A powder, an insecticidal dust, and as an emulsion concentrate. f 
A “Velsicol” “1068” insect toxicant is available in both the technical grade j 

AEA which consists of a minimum of 90% of the chlorinated hydrocarbon, 

o > CoH Cly, and as the 20% concentration grade which is a 20% solution 





of the chlorinated hydrocarbon in refined kerosene. 









/“VELSICOL’ METHYLATED NAPHTHALENES* © 


AR-50, AR-60 and AR-70 are ideal solvents and co-toxicants for the 
formulation of DDT concentrates with all-weather stability for cattle, 
dairy, and industrial sprays, household aerosols and agricultural dusts 
and sprays. NR-70 is easily formulated into mosquito larvicides and 
insecticides for the control of forest and shade tree insects. 

All “VELSICOL” insect toxicants are superior solvents and co-tox- 
icants for DDT, derris and cubé resins, pyrethrum, nicotine alkaloid and 
pentachlorophenol. Manufacturers will find that there are" VELSICOLS” 


S Potents Pending 
**U S Patent No. 2,347,265 


Para ° ° . a » ° « . 
yy. suited to their needs for every specific type of Insecticide Concentrate. 
oe and that the use of the right “VELSICOLS” in their formulations will 


assure dependable products with maximum performance. 


Samples and information about these ““VELSICOL” Inseet 
TéXicanis.and solvents will be sent upon request. You are 
invited to consult with Velsicol Entomologists gencorning 
special problems, 


VELSICOL Corporation 


Manufacturers of: Insect Toxicants - Aromatic Solvents - Coresin Core Oils - Synthetic Resins 


General Offices: 330 East Grand Avenue + Chicago 11, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York + Detroit + Cleveland ; 


Repesmentonyan: ©: B. Taylor Co., Los Angeles 13 - E. M. Walls, San Francisco 1] + J.E. Russell, ee 


on Geo. Missbach & Co., Atlanta 3+ Natural Products, Montreal, Canada... hinconed ase; 
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From Current Literature in the Sanitary Products Field 





Report on DDT Analogs 

A study of the insecticidal pow- 
ers of forty-one analogs of DDT cur- 
rently marketed in the United States 
under various trade names reports that 
while some of the compounds showed 
insecticidal powers of the same type as 
DDT, the most toxic compounds were 
those whose molecules most resembled 
DDT. Any modification of the para- 
dichlorodiphenyl- trichloro-ethane 
structure tends to decrease insect tox- 
icity. A decrease in insecticidal power 
results when any of the following 
changes in the molecule are made: 
Elimination of the chlorine atoms from 
the benzene rings, shifting one chlorine 
atom from the para to the ortho posi- 
tion, substitution of other halogen 
atoms for the para positioned chlorine 
atoms of the ethane nucleus, dehy- 
drogenation of the ethane nucleus, or 
by making hydroxy, alkoxy, or tetra- 
substituted compounds, J. R. Busvine. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 


e 


Octa-Klor Tested on Ants 


“Octa-Klor,” a new chlorinated 








hydrocarbon manufactured by Julius 
Hyman & Co., Denver, was recently 
the subject of experiments at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Experiment 
Station which indicate its probable use- 
fulness against the red harvester ant. 
Tested in comparison with hexachlor- 
ocyclohexane, “Octa-Klor” (CiHCls) 
was claimed to be the most effective 
toxicant of those yet tested; 100cc of a 


3 per cent v/v concentration was said 
to have given better control than the 
other materials tested. It was demon- 
strated that a 2.5-3 per cent solution 
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of the cempound will destroy an ant 
colony within 24 hours, and that it 
does not act as a repellent or scattering 
agent, allowing new colonies to become 
established elsewhere. 


° 


DDT Determined in Fat 


A procedure is described for the 








determination of DDT in animal fat 
and other fatty types of samples. After 
a careful treatment of the sample the 
final evaluation is colorimetric. M. S. 
Schechter, M. A. Pogorelskin, and H. L. 
Haller. Anal. Chem. 19, 51-3 (1947). 
(Edit. Note: formerly J. & E. Chem. 
Anal. Edit.). 





-——. 


Modification of Waxes 


The properties of natural waxes 
such as beeswax, carnauba wax, can- 
dellila wax, Japan wax, et’ © modi- 
fied by heating with various reagents. 
For example, beeswax of melting point 
64°C., acid value 20.2, and saponifica- 
tion number 93.3, was heated with 5 per 
cent of sodium bisulfite for 5 hours at 
300°C. under a blanket of carbon di- 
oxide. The treated wax had the follow- 
ing properties: melting point 137°C., 
acid value 1.95. and saponification 
number 96.4. Various modifying agents 
are suggested. The products are useful 
in polishes and as impregnants for car- 
bon paper and typewriter ribbon. L. 
Auer. U. S. Patent No. 2.406,336. 


—— 


Peanut Product Rat Bait 
A new product said to be par- 





ticularly suitable for attracting and 
trapping rodents is an “extracted pea- 
nut product” offered to the trade by 
Sparhawk Co., producers of biological! 
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Two ad- 
vantages are claimed for the new pro- 
duct which derive from the fact that 
it is not distilled or extracted with 
alcohol, both of which processes tend 





specialties, Sparkill, N. Y. 


to destroy the fresh, aromatic odor so 
needed for the bait. It is reported that 
the materiz! does not dry up or lose 
its odor srength and remains pungent 
for long periods of time when exposed 


to the air. 








-@ 
DOT Toxicity Chemistry 

A number of points interesting 
to i insecticide chemist regarding 
the . (ation between chemical consti- 
tution and _ toxicological action of 
DDT were reported in a paper on: 
“The Toxicity and Toxic Manifesta- 
tions of 2.2-Bis- (p-chlorophenyl)-1,1,1- 
Trichloroethane (DDT) as Influenced 
by Chemical Changes in the Mole- 
cule”, by W. F. von Oettingen and 
N. E. Sharples, Industrial Hygiene 
Research Laboratory, National Insti- 
tute of Health, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Md., available as a 
reprint from the Journal of Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, 88, 4, Dec. 1946. The authors in 
vestigated the toxicity and toxicologi- 
cal manifestations of 22 derivatives of 
DDT and offered the following con- 
clusions: (a) that the characteristic 
action of DDT depends upon the 
presence of the trichloroethane group. 
(b) that it also depends upon substi- 
tution of the hydrogen atom in para 
position of the phenyl ring by halo- 
gen, (c) that the chlorine in this posi- 
tion can be replaced by bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, and the ethoxy and 
propoxy radicals without attenuating 
materially the toxic manifestations of 
DDT. and (d) that substitution of 
chlorine by a hydroxy, acetoxy, meth- 
oxy, butoxy or amyloxy group yields 
ineffective compounds. The research- 
ers also discussed the relation of these 
findings to the rate of dehydrochlori- 
nation and their solubility in oil. It 
was shown that introduction into the 
phenyl ring of a butoxy and amyloxy 
group instead of chlorine produces a 
physiological antagonism. It was sug- 
gested that the inactivity of some of 
the DDT derivatives studied may be 
due to their fate in the metabolism. 
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For Complete Information Write to 


<> T. F. WASHBURN CO. 


2244 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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“OH! WHAT A TUNE! 


Your good chemical product sells 
well enou zh by itself. And so do 
Lowell Sprayers and Dusters. But 
why not team them up in a fast- 
selling duo? 

Your product is most effective 
when it is applied properly. To 
get the best application a good 
sprayer or duster is a must. When 


yet repeat sales. So we say “let's 
eam up!” 


up! 
Don’t be “insecticide-wise and 
sprayer-foolish.”’ Let Lowell 
Sprayers and Dusters help build 
business for you. Write us! 


OWELL 
Manufacturing Co 


Dept. 62 - S09 East Winsis Street - Chicage 11, WMineis 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Auto-body Polishes 

\ very useful emulsifying mate- 
rial for polishes is morpholine in the 
form of one of its soaps, such as mor- 
pholine oleate. Morpholine is a color- 
less liquid with an ammoniacal odor 
which is greatly reduced on dilution. 
A strong alkali, it combines with fatty 
acids to form excellent soap emulsi- 
fiers. Aqueous morpholine solutions 
evaporate with little change in com- 
position and with maintenance of a 
constant alkalinity. During the final 
stages of evaporation the amine is al- 
most completely vaporized with the 
water, to leave an insoluble film resis- 
tant to rain water. The fine particle 
size of morpholine emulsions also helps 
produce films of high gloss. Incorpora- 
tion of a water-soluble resin assists in 
producing a no-rub, dry-bright cleaner 
polish. 

Only mild abrasives should be 
employed except in a straight-forward 
cleanser intended for occasional use, 
to be followed by a real waxing job. 

A new polish should be tried 
out by practical use before sale. Shelf- 
testing is also an important feature. 
The following formula contains a 
small amount of morpholine soap as 
emulsifying agent: 

Per Cent 


Carnauba wax or similar hard 


MD) wake gave celta wane aeons 2 
I aici ahaha cs Scarce pcan sbliaveie aoa | 
Light mineral oil ............ 8.5 
Re ri a 0.8 
eens 0.7 
NIN ns Bkiicite ace: bre cis alles eet oa eek 0.2 
gg rer 10 
Tripoli or other abrasive....... 15 
Methyl cyclohexanol .......... 0.8 
J eee l 
DU Berokd Sarwan chad waraas 60 


Rosin helps to reduce streaking, al- 
though present in only a low propor- 
tion, and is best pre-incorporated with 
10 times its weight of water and half 
its weight of ammonia. The propor- 
tion of water may be increased if de- 
sired, by addition of an aqueous dis- 
persion of methyl cellulose. 

Another formula utilizes a tri- 


ethanolamine soap: 


Parts 
Diatomaceous earth ........... 28 
Isopropyl alcohol ......... <. oe 
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I aiwievasesciwepeateun 10 
PE hac. ogs Ss parades ces Bus 1] 
RCo re . 50 
Eee eet ene 2 
rriethanolamine linoleate ...... l 
I oN eg kink dae Saree eke 175 


Ihe presence of isopropyl alcohol pro- 


motes wetting of the surface, while 
glycerine slows down evaporation. 
A simple dispersion is the ftol- 


lowing: 


Per Cent 
High melting wax............ l 
Methyl cellulose ............. 1.5 
Light colored mineral oil...... 10 
Kieselguhr or amorphous silica... 15 


China clay 


Water, to make 100 parts 


Methyl cellulose has the advantage 
over natural gums of being more uni- 
form in quality and highly resistant to 
bacterial decomposition. Although only 
1 per cent of wax is present, the result- 
ing performance is superior to that 
with no wax. 
Suitable substitutions can no 
doubt be made in these formulas if the 
function of the various ingredients is 
M. Vallance. Manufac- 


178-83 (1946). 


understood. J. 


turing Chemist 27, 


° 





Chem. Specialties Reviewed 

Many helpful suggestions on 
chemical specialties manufacture are to 
be found in “Chemical Specialties,” 
published by Chemical Publishing Co., 
The 


new 825 page book, a symposium com- 


Brooklyn, near the end of 1946. 


piled by M. Bennett, technical direc- 
tor, Glyco Products Co., New York, 
is the next step beyond the Formular- 
ies that Mr. Bennett has offered in the 
past and gives much valuable infor- 
mation in detail on how to become es- 
tablished in a chemical specialty busi- 
ness. 

In addition to being a formu- 
lary this new text brings to the reader 
the experience of many business men 
on all phases of the chemical specialty 
business. Raw materials are discussed 
with regard to handling, costs, legal 
restrictions, and so forth. The chapter 
on processing procedure and equip- 
ment discusses the laboratory phase, 
the compounding room, testing, proc- 


ess equipment containers and packing, 


receiving, and shipping. 


The many 
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illustrations in the chapters on equip- 
ment and packaging are helpful. The 
chapter on marketing offers guidance 
on the introduction of a product, sell- 
ing and new product development. The 
specialty business has always been weak 
on such points of business organization 
and law, accounting, and finance, all 
of which are covered at length in the 
chapter or business administration. 
Much information is offered on the fed- 
eral food, poison, and insecticide regu- 
lations. 


In studying the soap section of 
the formulary, the reviewer found a 
vagueness and confusion that has ex- 
isted in past formularies. The for- 
mula and procedure for rosin tallow 
soap is confusing to the reader and 
needs clarification. It is questionable 
if the offering without further com- 
ment of a formula for soap powder 
such as follows is of much value to the 
reader: soap . . . 42 parts, soda ash... 
12 parts, borax (powdered)... 15 


parts, and salt... 1 part. 


It is thought that more attention 
should have been given to the subject 
of attractive and eye-appealing pack- 
aging and displays and the illustrations 
given in this section lack sharpness of 
detail. 

Ihere is a novel presentation on 
compounding chemistry and chemicals 
which will be of considerable help to 
the layman and also complement the 
knowledge of those who have had for- 
mal study. A most valuable feature 
of the book is a reference table in the 
appendix of 18 pages of trade-name 
chemicals together with the names and 
addresses of the suppliers. Mr. Bennett 
makes 


the point that it is always 


wisest to consult with a competent 


technical consultant before difficulties 


are encountered. 





Refining Palm Oil 

Palm oil containing 28 per cent 
of free fatty acids is neutralized with a 
solution of soda ash. No foaming is 


encountered at temperatures below 
60°C. with a 15 per cent aqueous solu- 
Andre and P. 


Cuvier. Bull. mat grasses inst. colonial 
Chem. 
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tion of soda ash. E. 


Marseille 29, 152-5; through 


Abs. 









Canmauta Compelition ... 


REFINED CONCORD WAX 412-A 
REPLACES CARNAUBA 
IN SELF POLISHING WAX! 


EMULSIONS MADE WITH CONCORD 412-4 HAVE: 
















e excellent gloss 

e good waterproof resistance 
e Splendid wearing qualities 
e absolutely stable 


AT GREATLY REDUCED MANUFACTURING COSTS 


SIMPLIFY your problems. Send for information 
today. No obligation. 


Fee CONCORD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


















POLISHES CLEANERS INSECTICIDES WAXES SOAPS 


She , of Wares 
TRI-O-LAC Self Polishing Wax 


Developed for Asphalt Tile and Rubber Floors, and excellent 









DISINFECTANTS 





SLNVLOFIIANISIC 







for all floors, whether varnished, sealed, shellacked or painted. 










BEAUTIFUL— Dries rapidly to a satiny lustre. 

WATERPROOF—Sheds Water. 

SAFE— Definitely non-slip. 

ECONOMICAL— Outwears ordinary wax by three times. Saves time and labor of frequent application. 


EASILY MAINTAINED—Non-brittle, scratchy or tacky. Scuff and dirt easily removed. 
Traffic lanes touched up without showing overlap. 





S3HSI10d 







Write for samples and prices 


BULK — PACKAGE — PRIVATE LABEL WORK 
Descriptive Literature Upon Request 


TRIO CHEMICAL WORKS ux. 


341 Scholes Street AX Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


RELIABILIT 
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In flying through an insectici- 
dal mist, insects such as flies and mos- 
quitoes acc umulate most of the dose on 
the wings. If the insecticide contains 
the dve Sudan III, the dye either pene 
trates the wings directly, and appears 
later in the malphigian tubules, or it 
may be removed by the insects and be 
absorbed through the legs. 

Accumulation of spray by flying 
insects was determined as_ follows: 
Known quantities of Sudan III were 
dissolved in benzene. [he solution 
was added to the insecticide in odor- 
less kerosene until the spray solution 
contained 50 per cent of each solvent. 
Extracts of the sprayed insects were 
compared with standards prepared by 
diluting the spray solution with odor- 
less kerosene. 

Within limits, the dose accumu- 
lated by flving insects increases with 
the activitv of the insect and the size 
of the mist particles. The maximum 
LD 50 value. in milligrams per kilo- 
gram for two insects and three insec- 
ticides. as determined by the colori- 
metric method were as follows: DDT, 
Musca, males 6.0, females 9.0—Aedes, 
males 5.5, females 8.0; hexachlorocy- 
clohexane (666), Musca, 2.0, 3.0—Aedes 
3.0, 3.5; pyrethrins (0.1 per cent weight 
to volume). dedes, 0.5, 1.0; pyrethrins 
2 per cent), Musca, 31.0, 38.0. W. A. 
L. David. Ann. Applied Biol. 33, 133- 
$] )1946 








+ 
Germicidal Fabrics 


\ study of 250 compounds for 
treating fabrics to make them germ- 
icidal, shows that a great number of 
manufacturers make fantastic claims 
not only about the efficiency of their 
products, but also about their low 
toxicity and nonirritating properties. 
This is dangerous. Some of the com- 
pounds tested are so toxic or so irritat- 
ing that their use according to the 
recommendations of the manufacturers, 
can cause very severe dermatitis, or 
even death of infants. 

The patch test described by 
Drs. Schwartz and Peck has proved 
that many germicides believed to be 
nonuritating are actually harmful to 
human skin and should not be used 
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for treatment of fabrics to be worn 
next to the skin. Prejudices against all 
mercurials for this purpose, however, 
are unfounded, since some long-chain 
phenyl mercury derivatives do not 
cause skin irritation as proved by patch 
Barail. Am. Dyestuff 
Reporter 35, 521-4 (1946). 


wm kL. 


J — 


Bactericidal Action and pH 
A commercial alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate (Nacconol NR) at a dilution of 
1:500 kills Staphylococcus aureus at 
37°C. within 5 minutes at pH 2 and 
3.8, and within 10 minutes at pH 11.9. 
At intermediate pH values, 99 per 
cent or more of the organisms are killed 
within 5 minutes and sterility is at- 
tained in every case within 48 hours 
“Nacconol NR” 
tericidal in acid than in alkaline solu- 
tions. L. H. Flett, R. C. Haring, A. F. 
Guiteras, and R. L. Shapiro. Am. 
Perfumer 48, No. 12, 63-9 (1946). 


or less. is more bac- 


O~ sane 


Determination of DDT 

The determination of p,p’-DDT 
in technical DDT is based on libera- 
tion of hydrochloric acid by alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide and Volhard ti- 
tration of the hydrochloric acid. At 
higher temperatures and after pro- 
longed reaction, 0,p-DDT will also 
lose hydrochloric acid. Hence dissolve 
250 milligrams of DDT powder in the 
cold in 30 cc. of 0.1 Normal alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. Add water, nit- 
ric acid, and ferric ammonium sulfate, 
and titrate with 0.1 Normal silver ni- 
trate solution; 1 cc. of 0.1 Normal 
silver nitration solution titrates 35.5 
milligrams of p,p’-DDT. E. H. Voge- 
lenzang and J. M. H. van de Sande. 
Pharm. Weekblad 81, 145-8 (1946); 
through Chem. Abs. 


7 
X-ray Studies of DDT 


A sample submitted as DDT 
was proved by X-ray methods to be 








DDD, which demonstrates the utility 
of these methods in analysis. An X-ray 
study is reported of a number of 
crystalline compounds analogous with 
DDT, showing how the data differen- 
tiate the compounds. M. Schneider 
and I. Fankucheu. J]. dm. Chem. Soc. 
68, 2669-70 (1946). 
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Feeds 666 to Hosts 

A new way of killing insects, by 
feeding the insecticide to the host, has 
been reported by Dr. Botha De Meil 
lon of the South African Institute for 
Medical Research, Johannesburg, So. 
Africa. 


ane” in agar to a rabbit in 50 mg. 


He fed powdered “Gammex- 


daily doses and found that various in- 
sects from healthy stocks, when placed 
on the rabbit’s ear developed toxic 
effects after the rabbit had eaten 100 
mg. of the insecticide. Dr. De Meil- 
lon reported (Nature, 158: 839, 1946) 
the results of the experiment on the 
bedbug; the mosquito which transmits 
yellow fever and dengue; and the in- 
sect which is the cause of African tick 
fever. Dr. De Meillon believes that 
a colony of insects would have little 
chance of surviving many generations 
if they feed continuously on “Gammex- 
ane”-fed animals. The aedes aegypti 
mosquito females which were fully fed 
The ticks died 
He stated that the 


died within 24 hours. 
within ten days. 
toxicity of “Gammexane,” when fed to 
animals continuously must still be 


studied very carefully. 
J 
Cuticle Permeability 


The rate of penetration of in- 








sect cuticle by various insecticidal ma- 
terials is directly correlated with their 
toxicities to aphids. The organic thio- 
cyanates such as Lethane, and anaba- 
sine as free base penetrated the cuticle 
readily, but the alkaloid sulfate pene- 
M. I. Il’inskaya. 
Compt. rend. acad, sci. U.R.S.S. 51, 
557-9 (1946); through Chem. Abs. 


trated more slowly. 


2 
Insecticidal Wall Washes 


Experiments on red flour beetles 
(Tribolium castaneum) show that DDT 








in an oil-in-water emulsion containing 
0.25-1 per cent of lime, when applied 
to concrete wall surfaces is completely 
ineffective against these insects. DDT 
emulsion containing 0.140-0.280 per 
cent of chalk, and “666” emulsions con- 
taining 0.140-0.558 per cent of chalk 
gave good insecticidal effects that per- 
sisted 2 months after application. Or- 
dance Laboratories. J. Sci. & Ind, Re- 
search (India) 4, 493-5 (1946); through 
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DOLLARS 


In your 


POCKET! 
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Check our Quality 
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A Super Refined Solvent 
for Insecticides...Ideal for 
Moth Sprays...Best for 

DDT Residual Sprays SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


BRING RETURNS 








BLACKBOARD RECONDITIONER 


e FAST Not a shellac or varnish — will not wash off 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 


DRYING A wash removing chalk and grease 


FLOOR WAX—Non Buff 
@ RAPID Carnauba Base — ee — Longer Wear — 


EVAPORATION RUBBER SOLE AND HEEL MARK 


REMOVER, NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


e ODOR - FREE SCRUB SOAPS — POWDERS, etc. 


Formulated to your own specifications: Any type of 


ce HIGH sanitary chemical product you desire. 
Ve : 


Write for samples and 
complete data. Plant and Offices 


Give full specifications. V | C TO a yY 


PENNS macomes saman en "| SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc 


Makers White Oils (U.S.P. and Technical); Petrolatums (all grades and colors); 

INSECTI-SOL (deodorized insecticide base); Deodorized and other Naphthas; 252-58 Third St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Petroleum Sulfonates; Waxes; Industrial and Motor Lubricants and Greases; 
Fuel Oils, and other petroleum products. 
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Mutual Appoints Moore 


\. J. Moore has been appointed 
factory manager of the Mutual Chem- 
ical & Supply Co., soaps and sanitary 
products, Columbus, Ohio, according 
to a recent announcement by the com- 
pany. Mr. 


Moore will be responsible for all qual- 


In his new position, 
ity, production, and shipping and re- 
Clayton Cummings 
Mr. Moore 


has had a wide background of experi- 


ceiving materials. 


will serve as his assistant. 


ence in laboratory work. 








° 


Unexcelled Names Bean 
Henry S. Bean, formerly with 
Ethyl Securities Corp., New York, and 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
has been appointed advertising and 
sales manager of Unexcelled Chemical 
Corp., New York, insect repellent. 


° 


Appoint NAIDM Committees 
N. J. Gothard, president of the 
Nation”! 


Disinfe tan 








Association of Insecticide & 
Manufacturers, has an- 


nounced the list of new committee 
appointments for 1947. Committee 
chairmen are as follows: Executive 


Committee, A. W. Morrison, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York; Associate 
Members Committee, J. B. Magnus, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York; Aerosol Committee, John H. 
Mills, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Exhibit Committee, L. J. 
Oppenheimer, West Disinfecting Co., 
L. I. City, N. Y.; Legislative Commit- 
tee, W. J. Zick, B. Heller & Co., Chi- 
cago; Membership Committee, D. W. 
Lynch, John Powell & Co., Chicago; 
Policy Committee, H. W. Hamilton, 
Koppers Co., White Tar Div., Kearny, 
m I; 
Earl Brenn, Huntington Laboratories, 
Ind.; Public Relations 
Committee, Ira P. MacNair, MacNair- 
Dorland Co., New 
Analyses Committee, Disinfectant Sec- 


Public Purchases Committee, 


Huntington, 


York; Chemical 


tion, A. L. Sodergreen, West Disinfect- 
ing Co., L. I. City; Disinfectant Scien- 
tific Committee, Jack C. Varley, Baird 
& McGuire, Inc., St. Louis; Chemical 
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Analyses Committee, Insecticide Se« 


George W. Fiero, Stanco 
York; 


Alfred Weed, John Powell 


tion, Dr. 
New 


Committee 


Inc., Insecticide Scientific 





“Bugrenade”’, the first five ounce aerosol in- 
secticide dispenser to appear on the market is 
being sold domestically by Enterprise Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York, at a price of 98 cents. 
Hand-sized and pocket-sized, it is designed 
with a push button, finger-tip control valve 
that requires only a one-hand operation. The 
“Bugrenade” dispenses the standard govern- 
ment approved DDT-pyrethrum formula and 
is not designed for re-filling. It will be sold 
to drug, chain, and department stores, as well 
as to airlines, steamship companies, and 
hotels. The export market will also be de- 
veloped. 


& Co., New York; Sanitary Specialties 
R. B. Trusler, 
Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio; 


Scientific Committee, 
Sprayer Committee, Dr. A. Griffiths, 
Co., 
Disinfectant Merchandising Commit- 
tee, G. M. Baird, Baird & McGuire, 
Inc., Holbrook, Mass., chairman, P. 
L. Robbins, Geo. B. Robbins Disin- 
fectant Co., Cambridge, Mass., vice- 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Brooklyn; 


chairman; Insecticide Merchandising 
Committee, Carter Parkinson, McCor- 
mick & Co., Baltimore; Sanitary Spe- 
cialties Merchandising Committee, C. 
L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, 


Conn. 
e 


Norwich Names Ide 

In line with a policy of expan- 
Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. has appointed Knox Ide 


sion, Norwich Pharmacal 
as general counsel to the company. 


Mr. Ide will take an active part in 
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planning and directing the expansion 


and acquisition program. In announc- 
ing the appointment of Mr. Ide, who 
is a director of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., among others, the company 
pointed out that scientific research will 
be extended and new products will be 
introduced in the field of packaged 
consumer goods. The first step in the 
new program was the setting up -of 
subsidiary, Eaton 


its wholly owned 


Laboratories. In a report to stock- 
stated the net 
1946 


$980,725 as compared to $694,900 for 


holders, the company 


income of Norwich for totaled 


1945, an increase of 41.1 per cent 
° 








Wax Mirs. Organize 

Wax manufacturers in the New 
York area have formed a new division 
of the National, Paint, Varnish & Lac- 
quer Association and will hold month- 
ly meetings at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, to discuss group problems. 
Following a series of introductory 
meetings, the group was formally or- 
D. Eldot 


of L. Sonneborn Sons, president of the 


ganized on February 25. L. 


NPVLA, was elected honorary chair- 
man of the new division, and four 
vice-chairmen were selected to act as 
a steering committee in the planning 
of group activities and programs for 
succeeding meetings. The vice-chair- 
men are P. Van Kuller of O’Cedar 
Corp., J. E. Saal of Vestal Chemical 
Co., Jacob Kahn of Windsor Wax Co., 
and Joseph Green of Oil Specialties & 
Refining Co. 

Mentioned as possible topics 
for coming meetings were the follow- 
ing: supply of carnauba wax, paraffin 
wax, cans and other scarce materials; 
sales policies; excessive delivery costs. 
In group discussion on the carnauba 
wax supply situation it was pointed 
out that No. 3 N. C. wax has dropped 
from its high level of $1.85 a pound 
several months back to a current price 
of $1.20 a pound. It was reported 
6,500 
of the old crop wax unsold in Brazil, 
which 


end of 


that there are still some tons 


and that the new crop, will 
start coming in about the 
August, will reach a record high level 
of 10,500 tons. It was predicted that 
the market would decline further over 
the next few months, possibly to a 


figure as low as $1.00 a pound. 
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JOBBERS! INCREASE SALES 


ALL SCHOOLS & INSTITUTIONS 


KLEEN-O-SHINE 


PARAGON SUPPLY COMPANY 


622 Eve STREET 


NEED 


Wax Floor Spray 


\ rich penetrating compound of wax and 


oil type floor polish, designed for spraying o1 


mopping on wood floors and linoleum. It 
combines the sealing properties of wax, the 
preserving and dust-controlling advantages of 
an oil dressing, and the bacteria-destroying 
for sur- 


benefits of a germicide. Excellent 


faces previously treated with varnish or gym 


finish. 


Write for details and sample 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIP. 











Wanted— 


A PACKAGED GOODS BUSINESS 


250 Park Avenue 


One of our clients, a long-established and 
highiy rated manufacturer of widely adver- 
B+) 
tised household specia'*ies, is interested in 
broadening its scope oi operations by the ac- 
quisition of another company that 
Produces an accepted line of chemical, cleansing 
or other related products distributed through 
retail grocery and or drug stores 
Is financially sound and operating profitably 
organization and competent 


Has an effective 


management which would continue with the 
business. 


Fer an interview with an officer of the company, 
kindly furnish, in confidence, sufficient particulars to 
give our client a fairly complete picture of your 


situation. 


W. IAN MACK & ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Consultants 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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PEST CONTROL OPERATORS 


CERTOX 
Insecticides 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


DDT 


30% Concentrate Oil Soluble 


RODENTICIDES 


Made With Antu 


DDT 


25° Water: Soluble 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 


Write for complete price list today 


YORK CHEMICAL CO. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicals 


MAin 5-2130 23 Dean St.. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 





AND JOBBERS | 
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Available in Quantity 


Inquiries Invited 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N./Y. 
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New NAIDM Members 

The National Association of In- 
secticide and Disinfectant Manufac- 
turcrs, New York, recently announced 
the following firms have been elected 
to active membership: Chicago Sani- 
tarv Products Co., Chicago, C. R. Lich- 
tenberg, pres.; Diversey Corp., Chicago, 
Lewis Shere, pres.; Fairfield Labora- 
Plainfield, N. J., Welling- 


ton Rounds, general manager. 


tories, Inc., 


«ih ween 
Release Octa-Klor Booklet 
Information and technical data 
concerning the chlorinated hydrocar- 
“Octa-Klor,” 
(CwH.Cls) was recently released in the 


bon insect toxicant, 
form of a booklet by Julius Hyman & 
Co., Denver, Colo. The booklet de- 
scribes the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the product, grades, insecti- 
cidal action on warm- 
blooded 
suggested formulation and application 


properties, 
animals, compatibility and 
procedure for controlling industrial, 
institutional, and household pests, as 
well as information regarding its use 
in the agricultural insecticide field. 
The compound, discovered by Dr. Hy- 
man, was first discussed by Drs. Kearns, 
Ingle, and Metcalf in the Journal of 
Economic Entomology Dec. 1945 un- 
der the designation of “1068.” 


° 








Miner Labs Expand 

Expansion of Miner Labora- 
tories, Chicago, into the field of en- 
tomological studies was recently an- 
nounced. Newly created entomologi- 
cal division will be equipped especially 
to handle research in connection with 
stored cereal products but will be in 
a position to do other types of work 
in the entomological field especially 
those not requiring greenhouse or field 
facilities. The new division will be 
headed by Barbara Miner Parker. Dr. 
Parker was with the entomological lab- 
oratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Chico, Calif. before joining 
Miner Laboratories. 


. 


Snell Moves to New York 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting 
chemists, Brooklyn, N. Y., have an- 
nounced the transfer of their offices 
and laboratories from 305 Washington 
Street to 29 West Fifteenth Street, 
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New York. 


entire ten-story building at the new 


The firm will occupy an 
address. The Washington Street offices 
had been occupied since 1933, and 
prior to that the company was located 
at 130 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


° 


N. J. Mosquito Assn. Meets 
The New Jersey Mosquito Ex 








termination Association has announced 
that its thirty-fourth annual meeting 
will be held at Hotel Haddon Hall, 
1947. 


1g will feature exhibitions 


Atlantic City, April 2, 3, and 4, 
The meetil 
on the scientific and industrial aspects 
of mosquito extermination. 


¢ 


NIGP to Confer in New York 


National 








Institute of Govern- 


mental Purchasing, Washington, an 
organization dedicated to improving 
governmental buying, stated on Feb. 
20th that their annual conference and 
exhibit would be held Sept. 15-17th at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


—— @ 


R. N. Hill Dies 
The death of Richard N. Hill 


was reported February 25th by the 





Chicago Drug and Chemical Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hill formerly was associated 


with Bristol-Myers Co., Chicago. 


“Sterel”, pictured at 
the right, is the first 
germicidal aerosol on 
the market and was 
recently introduced 
by Aijrosol, Inc., 
Neodesha, Kansas, 
makers of “Airosol 
DDT” insecticide 
bombs. Formula for 
the new product was 
developed by Dr. 
Lyle D. Goodhue, 
director of research 
for Airosol, Inc., in 
cooperation with the 
Midwest Research 
Institute, 
Kansas City. The 
germicides used are 
dipropylene glycol 
which kills germs in 
the air and “Cetab” 
(cetyl trimethyl am- 
monium bromide) 
which kills surface 
germs. “Freon” is 
the propellent. The 
product retails for 
$2.95. 
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DuPont Specialties Plant 

E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, have announced that 
work will soon start on a chemical 
specialties plant in Toledo, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of automotive and 
household specialtu.s, including pol- 
ishes, cleaners and spot removers. 
2 
ISCO Elects Sheffield 

\W. H. Sheffield, Jr. has been 


elected secretary of Innis, Speiden & 








Co., New York, it was announced late 
in February, following the annual or- 
ganization meeting of the board of 
directors. Mr. Sheffield, who is as- 
sistant treasurer of the company, also 
was re-elected a director at the same 
meeting. All of the company directors 
were re-elected at the annual meeting 
which followed the yearly stockholders’ 
meeting. W. H. Sheffield continues 
director. E. C. 


Speiden was re-elected vice-president 


as president and 
and general manager of the Isco 
Chemicals Division. G. S. Hamilton 
continues as vice-president and comp- 
troller. C. C. Wickstead was re-elected 
vice-president and treasurer, and Hal- 
sey F. Sheffield was re-elected a di- 
rector. T. G. Flavelle, manager of 


the Gums & Waxes division, continues 


as a director of the company. 
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PETROLEUM 


We Solicit Your Inquiries On: 


(Mahogany soaps) 


Now Auadable 
ELGO TRADING CO. 


105 Nassau Street, New York City 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: WOrth 2-6546-6547 


SULPHONATE 











CANS for sale! 


Inside dimensions 7 inches 
by 31 inches with inverted 
clamp lid. g inch outside 
flange top and bottom pro- 
viding for label protection. 
Attractive bronze lacquer 
inside and out. Non-cor- 
rosive. Highly suitable for 
packing all type of pow- 
ders and pastes. Cans 
packed 50 per wooden 
crate, wire bound with 
easily opened wire loop 
fasteners. Weight 15 lbs., crate and 50 cans. 
Highly desirable. 100,000 cans available 
| at 6c each delivered. Write 





LEVERNIER 


Box 268 
SYRACUSE, INDIANA 


Sample can on request 
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ADVERTISING 
CLOSING DATE 
for SOAP AND SANITARY 
CHEMICALS is the 


10th 
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60 E. 42nd ST. 








Sorry, we have no 


TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


try us on Carbon Tetrachloride 


JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY 
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State Insecticide Bills 

During the past month, a num- 
ber of states have made progress toward 
adoption of new economic poisons 
bills developed around the uniform 
state insecticide act. In a recent bul- 
letin issued by the National As:9ci- 
ation, of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, the progress of these 
new bills in the legislatures of the vari- 
ous states was summarized. One im- 
portant deviation in the Kansas House 
bill 70 from the proposed uniform 
state bill is the high cost of the pro- 
posed registration fee which is set at 
$25 for each product registered. Any 
registrant may register annually any 
number of brands after the payment 
of annual fees aggregating $250. The 
bill would exempt pharmacists selling 
chemicals in broken packages. Another 
objection to the Kansas bill is that 
the ingredient statement does not 
provide for alternate labeling. Also, 
registration under protest is not per- 
mitted. 

Arkansas House bill 193 also 
differs in several respects from the 
proposed state bill. It requires no 
ingredient statement and provides that 
products registered under the Federal 
act need not be registered in Arkansas. 
The Colorado Senate bill 282 which 
is discussed more fully elsewhere in 
this issue stipulates that all ingredi- 
ent statements must be based upon 
weight which is inconsistent with the 
rules of other states and with the pro- 
posed model bill. Neither does this 
bill provide for registration under pro- 
test. Indiana Senate bill 180 deviates 
by not providing an effective date and 
would be put in effect only by procla- 
mation of the Governor. It also di- 
rects that the State Board of Health 
be the enforcement body rather than 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Iowa House bill 160 requires 
full formula disclosure on the label 
and the registration requirement is 
the same as that now in effect in Min- 
nesota law. Failure to provide for reg- 
istration under protest is one of the 
faults claimed for the Massachusetts 
House Bill. The objectionable regis- 
tration requirements are still present 
in the North Dakota Senate Bill 211, 
but it is expected that the bill will be 
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PCO’s Confer at Amherst 


A record registration of 170 attended the 
7th Eastern Pest Control Operators’ Confer- 
ence at Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Mass., February 3, 4 and 5. 

One of the most ambitious features on the 
program was the symposium on_ termites. 
Three buildings on the campus, with repre- 
sentative types of termite damage, had been 
actually treated for termite contrcl. Last 
fall, inspections were made, and specifica- 
tions prepared, by executives of seven east- 
ern termite control firms. Early in December, 
key personnel of the same firms carried out 
the work. The project was headed by Robert 
Troup, Harder Exterminating Service, Hemp- 
stead, L. |., who led a detailed dem<nstra- 
tion. 

The rodent control program included a 
number of innovations. It was in charge of 
Walter Dykstra of the Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice, assisted by T. B. Murray, Senior Biolo- 
gist, and the District personnel. Specialty 
demonstrations and tests were ccnducted by 
industry teams. “Deodorants” were handled 
by K. N. Cook, Ransford Insecticide Co., 
Worcester, and E. G. Maguire, Wm. A. Mc- 
Guire Co., Haverhill, Mass. Bait mixing equip- 
ment and technique were demonstrated by 
John Medoff, Hudson Exterminating Co., 
West New York, N. J., and K. Thomkins, 


Thomkins Ext. Co.. New York. 


Rat repel- 
lents were evaluated in a set of tests devised 
and conducted by Mr. Dykstra and staff. A 
rodent control symposium, embodying many 
new applications, was led by Ernest M. Mills, 
Fish & Wildlife Service, New Brunswick, 


N. J., The entire conference visited the 
Amherst bait mixing station of the Fish & 
Wildlife Service. 

“Bug of the Year” for 1947 was the Der- 
mestid group, with the laboratory exercises 
under the direction cf Dr. C. P. Alexander 
and the staff of Mass. State College. 

New chemicals were reviewed by manu- 
facturers’ representatives in the “Keeping 
Up to Date in Pest Control” session. The 
discussion and associated toxicity tests were 
under the direction of J. Edwin Sameth, 
Western Exterminating Co., Newark, N. J. 

A report on “Rickettsialpox” was presented 
by Charles Pcmerantz, who was responsible 
for the solution of this hitherto unidentified 
fever disease. 

The Conference marked a farewell to Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, retiring this year at president 
of M.S.C. President Baker has attended all 
seven of the eastern conferences. He was 
the principal speaker at the banquet, at 
which he and Mrs. Baker were presented a 
portable radio. 

Herbert Meyer, Fernex Sanitation Co., Ja- 
maica, L. I., officiated as toastmaster. 








amended so far as the ingredient state- 
ment is concerned to make it uniform 
with the state model bill. The N. A. L.- 
D. M. reports that considerable prog- 
ress is being made in getting the states 
to amend and modify the bills from 
their present form so that they will 
conform more nearly to the uniform 
proposed state bill. 
. 
Owens Glass Appoints Two 

Two appointments in the sales 








promotion department, glass container 
Glass Co., 
Toledo, were announced Feb. 25th by 
Smith L. 


general sales manager. 


division, Owens-Illinois 


Rairdon, vice-president and 


Northrup F. 


Bowes has been made eastern sales 
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promotion manager and Newell A. 
Pontet, manager of the film and dis- 
play division. 

° 
Geigy Repackage ‘Gesarol’ 


“Gesarol E 25,” product of 








Geigy Co., New York, is now to be 
marketed in a one-gallon metal con- 
tainer with 3-color lithographed label. 
The new package for this emulsifiable 
DDT composition will be more con- 
venient to handle. “Gesarol E 25” con- 
tains 25 per cent DDT (by weight). 
It will remain stable at temperatures 
as low as zero Fahrenheit, the manufac- 
turer states. It is recommended for use 
in the floricultural and horticultural 
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SAFETY POWDERED HAND SOAP 
COMBATS DERMATITIS 


* hygienically safe, fast. very economical ° 


alkalinity © light density * vegetable scrubber 
soothing © improves working conditi 

tested and proved by billions 

ndustrices ® A Wee Bit Goes 

QUALITY * VALUE © IMMEDIATE 

ALSO ®* hand and machine dishwashing 
medium and heavy duty cleaners no wipe auto 


synthetics ° > ds °* s0ap 


SKOTCH PRODUQTS CORP. 


2710-12 Detroit Ave. leveland 13, Ohio 
















wr 
MOTOR 


INCREASED  swusrse 
EFFECTIVE- 27" 
NESS 
with 
MISTMASTER 
INSECTICIDE 
SPRAYERS 


—for Spraying Liquid Insecticides 
—including DDT 


SPACE spraying with greater effectiveness is assured with the 
Model 54 MISTMASTER compressor type Time Switch Sprayer. 
Automatic, simple, safe. Adjustable nozzle. Sprays one ounce 
in 3 to 4 minutes. Thoroughly atomizes. % h.p. universal 
motor. 1 quart container. Weight, 4 Ibs. 


Residual spraying is a widespread need met with the MIST- 
MASTER Fan-Type Sprayer. Shoots insecticides a distance of 
18 to 40 feet. Three models. Motors, 1/3, 3/5 or 1 h.p. 
universal. 

We do not sell insecticides. Our business 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. ( Patented 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries.) 


SPRAYER CORP. OF AMERICA 
1812 W. WINONA ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















GRADUATE 
CHEMIST 


with several years of industrial 
experience (soap, surface active 
agents, textiles, sanitary chem- 
icals preferred) wanted for de- 
velopment and research in New 
England laboratory. Give full 


details in first letter. 


Box 720 c/o Soap & Sanitary Chemicals 











ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


¢ WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wish- 
ing to add another enter- 


prise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box No. 1215, 1474 B’way, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Innis-Speiden 25 Year Club 
Members of Innis, Speiden & Co., New York 
chemical manufacturers, who have been with 
the company twenty-five years or more are 
shown gathered around their president, W. H. 
Sheffield, at the forming of a Quarter- 
Century Club. Seated from left to right are: 
Thomas G. Flavelle, manager gum and wax 
division and director; William H. Sheffield, 
president; Charles C. Wickstead, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Other charter members, 
standing from left to right are: P. L. Frost, 
manager of sales; John Breckwoldt, account- 


Purdue P.C.0. Conference 
Although the detailed plans for 
the eleventh annual Pest Control 
Operators conference to be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
April 7-11, are not complete at press 
time, some important features have 
been announced: Monday—For new 
conference members a session will be 
held on fundamentals of insect struc- 
ture, life and identification; Tuesday— 
The entire day will be given over to 
rat problems and demonstrations are 
being arranged with the following 
participants: Ernest Mills, Thomas 
Murray, G. O. Oderkirk and Milton 
Caroline, all of Fish and Wildlife 
Service; Kenneth Cook, Ransford In- 
secticide Co., Worcester, Mass.; Ed- 
ward G. Maguire, Wm. A. Maguire 
Co., Haverhill, Mass., and Elmer 
Kuntz; Tuesday evening—educational 
films; Wednesday—operator demonstra- 
tions of treatments for termites and 
powder post beetles; Wednesday eve- 
ning—operator interviews and discus- 
sion on salesmanship; Thursday a.m.- 
p.m.—A demonstration of different 
types of equipment for insecticide 
application, including nozzles, and 
Thursday 


evening—Annual dinner with vice- 


methods of application; 
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ant; George Sonnek, credit division; Rose G. 
Olivier, insecticide division; Herbert S. Cot- 
trell, manager chemical department; Frank 
Grilli, chemical department; Herman Price, 
manager traffic department; Paul W. Hiller, 
sales department; Edward Schaaf, sales de- 
partment. Other members of the club not 
in the picture are: Henrietta P. Runyon, 
Chicago branch; James O'Connell, Jr., Boston 
branch manager; A. F. Cuneen, Boston branch; 
William J. Thorn, Philadelphia branch man- 
ager; Edward D. Baumeister, sup’t. Jersey 
City factory; R. P. Heron, Philadelphia branch. 


president Hockema as toastmaster and 
with speakers president Hovde, Dean 
Freeman, and Dr. George Davis; 
Friday a.m.—Identification and life 
history of the common flies, with 
demonstrations on control and special 
reference to the use of DDT as a barn 
spray. Also demonstrations on the ap- 
plication of 2,4-D and other weed 
killers. 

The completed program will be 
mailed out by the National Pest Con- 
trol Association, New York, in the 
near future. 


@ enw 


Brewster DCAT Speaker 


Senator Owen’ Brewster of 





Maine was the main speaker at the 
21st annual Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades dinner held on March 13 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Over 2,300 members of the drug, chem- 
ical, soap, insecticide and allied indus- 
tries were present to hear Senator 
Brewster discuss American foreign poli- 
cies. It was the largest gathering of 
chemical, drug and allied trade leaders 
ever to be held in the United States, 
according to Robert B. Magnus of 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York, chairman of the dinner arrange- 
ments committee. 
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NSDA Meets in Chicago 
Members of the National Spray- 
er & Duster Association met in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 13th and 14th. John F. 
Benham, secretary of the association, 
reports that the association has voted 
to support a program of education, 
research, and cooperation with other 
groups in obtaining consumer use of 
the most suitable spraying and dusting 
equipment. 
Facilities in the industry are 
said to be adequate to produce supplies 
of sprayers needed by the trade for the 
coming season according to a survey 
made with the equipment manufac- 
turers. Current shortages of tin plate, 
galvanized sheet, small motors and 
other essential items have retarded 
production somewhat in all plants. 
The introduction of new insec- 
ticidal materials has been met by im- 
provements in the design of hand and 
small power sprayers and dusters. New 
discharge equipment and better agi- 
tation in dust chambers are especially 
noteworthy in giving more uniform 
and complete coverage, Mr. Benham 
stated. Various new models are ex- 
pected on the market as the material 


situation permits. 


Household Cleanser — New smal! package 
private brand product put out for the trade 
by Twi-Laq Chemical Co. of Brooklyn. A 
vegetable oil jelly soap in liquid form with 
added pine oil, special detergents and no- 
rubbing wax for use on floors, woodwork, 
venetian blinds, etc. and porcelain surfaces 
such as sinks, refrigerators, etc. In quarts, 
half-gallons and gallons. Note space top and 
bottom on can label panel for private brand 
and company names. 
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—NEW! 
TREX 40 


EMULSIFIER 
primarily for highly stable DDT emulsions 


Instantaneous dispersion . . . pH 
slightly below 7 . . . Soluble in water, 
light hydrocarbons, vegetable oils, 
chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents . . . 
Maximum stability with minimum 
agitation. 

Write for complete data, samples and prices 
on TREX 40 and other Griffin emulsifiers. 


GRIFFIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Plant at titel California 





The New Kodgers Package Filler 
DESIGNED BY CRAGAR 


e SIMPLE DIAL AD- 
JUSTMENT independ- 
ently controls package 
fill time and package 
transfer time. 


@ MINIMUM OF mechan- 
ical linkage. Cams are 
eliminated. 


e WILL HANDLE any 


package from 1/3 oz. to 
10 Ibs. 


HEIGHT 79”, floor space 
29” x 36”, weight 700 Ibs. 


See Our Exhibit at the 
A.M.A. Packaging Exposi- 
tion, or write us for full 
particulars. 


PAT. PENDING 

We also manufacture and distribute 
@ POWDER FILLERS @ STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES 
@ PACKAGE FILLERS @ STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 
@ CARTON SEALERS @ PUMPS 
@ TUBE AND JAR FILLERS @ CONVEYORS 
@ TUBE CLOSERS @ PORTABLE ELECTRIC MIXERS 
@ TUBE CLIPS @ BATCH MIXERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


GeorceE G. Ropcers Co., INc. 


225 West 34th Street New York 1, New York 
BRyant 9-2040 














SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
and 


DETERGENTS 


For all Purposes 
LIQUID, POWDER AND PASTE FORMS 





West Coast Agent: A. J. LYNCH & COMPANY 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 











7 oe wd Chemical Specialties - 


Work Chemical 


” COO 9%, altOU 





1819 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
Plants: QUEENS, N. Y., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














SALES MANAGER 


with coi:tacts in the hotel, restaurant and 
institutions trade. 





Established manufacturer is about to 
introduce new line of cleaning prep- 
arations to the above trade on a 
national scale. This is an excellent 
opportunity for a man with experience, 
enthusiasm and a desire to create a 
future with a fast growing progressive 
company. Location, New England. 
Our organization is aware of this 
advertisement. Send us full details 
about yourself and your background 
and approximate salary expected. 


Box +702 
c/o SOAP & SANITARY CHEMICALS 
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“Quick Kill,” a non-poisonous insecticide 
powder tested in nine cities during mid- 
summer, will soon be introduced on a 
national scale. The new product for ants 
and roaches is made by William Peterman, 
Inc., insecticide manufacturers of Newark, 
N. J. and will be featured in counter dis- 
play cartons with promotion that will em- 
phasize single package assortment for 
wholesaler convenience in shipping and 
warehousing. 





New Boyle-Midway Plant 
An addition to the manufac 
turing facilities of Boyle-Midway Co., 
Jersey City, announced recently, was 
the opening of a $750,000 plant at 
Atlanta, Ga. The new one-story build- 
ing will contain warehousing facilities 
and sales offices. E. A. Lesher, south- 
ern divisional sales manager, will 
make his headquarters at the new 
plant. Members of the plant staff will 
include Lloyd Moore, factory man- 
ager; A. C. Swain, chemist; J. V. Ben- 
son, traffic manager; and J. P. Ryan, 


office manager. 


Natl. Can Appointments 
National Can Corp., New York, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Arthur R. Jorgenson to the position 
of division sales manager, and the re- 
turn of Irving L. Holtz to the com- 
pany’s sales department as district sales 
manager. Mr. Jorgenson has been with 
National Can for sixteen years and will 
continue his duties with headquarters 
at the New York Office. Mr. Holtz 
who has been with the company for 
seventeen years, will also have his head- 
quarters at the New York Offices. 


+ 


New N.S.S.A. Services 


National Sanitary Supply Asso- 








ciation has established a new type bul- 
letin service, “Modern Sanitation Meth- 
ods,” a multilith publication designed 
to educate and instruct members and 
salesmen in modern methods of sani- 
tation and the proper means of using 
the products and equipment sold by 
the sanitary supply companies. The 
first issue sent out February 15 carried 
a full discussion of proper methods in 
washing walls. Facts about floors are 
also covered, describing types of floors 
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and the effects of various sanitary chem- 
icals upon them. Floor facts will be 
continued in forthcoming issues. The 
new service is edited and issued by Leo 
J. Kelly, executive vice-president of 
NSSA who states that copies will be 
supplied to each member in sufficient 


number to cover their sales force. 








Two New Insecticide Bills 

The introduction of two new 
state economic poisons bills was re- 
ported last month. Iowa House Bill 
160, introduced in the state legislature 
on January 30th, follows the language 
of the uniform state bill except in two 
important respects: (1) the second op- 
tional method of ingredient statement 
provided by the uniform state bill is 
not recognized. The ingredient state- 
ment requires that the name and per- 
centage of each active ingredient to- 
gether with the total percentage of the 
inert material be shown on the label. 
(2) The type of registration procedure 
provided in the uniform state bill is 
not followed. Instead, a type based 
upon the present Minnesota law has 
been followed. Under the proposed 
Iowa bill, the Secretary would have the 
right of absolute refusal of registration. 
State enforcement officials, however, 
are reported to have agreed to modifi- 
cations in the proposed bill which in 
all major respects will bring the bill 
in line with the uniform state bill. 

A new Colorado economics 
poisons bill was introduced in the state 
legislature recently under the title of 
Senate Bill 282. It differs from the uni- 
form state bill in one major respect: in 
regard to the statement of type of 
ingredient. The language of the bill 
is somewhat conflicting. It is inter- 
preted that there would be required on 
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the label an ingredient statement show 


ing the name and percentage of each 
active ingredient regardless of the 
toxicity of the product. Under the 
uniform state bill, only the name and 
percentages of the active ingredients 
as determined by the Secretary or Com- 
missioner as being toxic to man are 
necessary on the label. There has been 
no report of the progress of the Colo- 
rado bill as we go to press. 


° 


So. Dakota Poisons Bill 


\ new economic poisons bill was 








introduced in the South Dakota Sen- 
ate early in February under the title 
of Senate Bill No. 93. This bill follows 
the pattern of the uniform state bill 
in all major respects with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 1. Licensed pharma- 
cists would be permitted to make 
broken package sales. 2. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would be authorized to 
refuse registration. 3. The bill specifies 
the minimum height of the skull and 
crossbones and the word “poison” on 
the labeling of toxic products. The 
minimum size specified is one-fourth 
inch, and 4. Private brand products 
bearing the same formula can not be 
registered as one product. The new 
bill sets registration fees at $5 for each 
of the first five economic poisons and 
$1 for each product in excess of this 
number. Registrations would expire 


on June 30th of each year. 


——— 

Herbert Johnson Elected 
Herbert F. Johnson, president of 
S. C. Johnson & Sons, Racine, Wis., 
was recently elected a director of the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Johnson has long been 


prominently identified with the United 


If 


States Chamber of Commerce. 





NEW F.0. MOTHICIDE 


AVAILABLE 


POLYCHLOR C 1940 


SAVE SCARCE PARA OR NAPHTHA- 
LENE AND DOUBLE YOUR MOTHICIDE 
SALES! 
A synergist (an ACTIVATOR) for either 
Paradichlorobenzene or Naphthalene. 
Carefully controlled entomological tests 
prove formulations using 50% POLY- 
CHLOR 1940 and 50% Para render a 
mothicide equal to pure Para; 20% 
Naphthalene added to POLYCHLOR 
1940 (without Para) produces a superior 
mothicide. 
Large Quantities Available 
100 Ibs. to Carload Lots 
For Immediate Delivery 
(Technical Data on Request) 


FINE ORGANICS, Inc. 


211 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 Cable: Moichem 








* 








The Most Widely Used 
PYROPHYLLITE 


in the pest control field 
is 




















PYRAX ABE 








The tremendous and increas- i 
ing tonnage sold each year 
reflects the confidence of q 


Seton 


entomologists and plant 
pathologists in our product. 








Literature and samples on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


























2,4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
and 


Sodium Salt 








80 Lister Avenue 





* 
KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS 


Newark 5, N. J. 








* LABORATORY MIXER * 


We have just received 46 new, fully enclosed mixing 
machines, as illustrated. 


These machines were 
manufactured for the 
Government, by the Read 
Machinery Company and 
the Century Machinery 
Company. 


They are sturdily con- 
structed and are ideal for 
mixing small batches up 
to 75 pounds. 





a OL 


They can be furnished 

» equipped with Briggs & 
Stratton gasoline engine 
or with a 1 H.P. electric 
motor. 


These machines are port- 
able and require a floor 
space of 20” x 38”. 


Price — complete with gasoline engine, $395.00, f.o.b. 
New York, crated; with electric motor, $495.00 f.o.b. 
New York crated. 


Telephone or telegraph your order in at once. 


FREDERICK W. HUBER, INC. 


268 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 
Established 1882 
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INSECT REPELLENTS 


(From Page 127) 





Dr. Calvery(11) had reported recom- 


mendation in a restricted sense includ- 
ng regulatory measures for 201, that 
148 with practically no skin toxicity 
as compared to 201, and being one- 
half as toxic as 201, when fed to ani- 
mals, could be used for general appli- 
cation in the tropics. It is of interest 
to note the variation in repellent ef- 
based on environmental 
We 


peatedly that oil of citronella, having 


fectiveness 


conditions. have been told re- 
poor spatial insectifugal action in the 
tropics has considerable spatial effec- 
tiveness in the Arctic (Alaska) against 
the similar species of mosquitoes in 
colder climate. 448 and other repel- 
lents, while having longer protective 
periods than oil of citronella, do allow 
insects to come in close contact with 


The 


converse is true in hot environments. 


skin before they are repelled. 


So far the ideal repellent for all 
environmental conditions and all in- 
sects is not known. There appears to 
be satisfactory evidence that the series 
of diols synthesized by Wilkes, and the 
hydrogenated naphthol and diphenyl 
derivatives synthesized by ourselves of- 
fer clues for further investigation. Fur- 
thermore, the latter are combined con- 
tact and respiratory insecticides with 
action. 


low residual This combined 


insecticidal and insectifugal activity 
may or may not prove of value, and 
this problem is now receiving the at- 
tention of entomologists. 

In closing it must be emphasized 
that the work originated during the 
war should not be abandoned and that 
all encouragement be given to the De- 
partment of Agriculture towards con- 
tinuing the experimental work at Or- 
lando. The work so far represents co- 
ordinated effort and this coordination 
should be maintained especially where 
the problem involves the harmonious 
inquiry on the part of both chemist 
and biologist into this complex prob- 
lem of insect physiology. 
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TABLE 5.—Mixtures of compounds which repel aedes aegypti for longer 
than 240 minutes (4 hours) at environmental temperatures of 90° F. 


dry bulb, 80° F. wet bulb. 


Percent Average 
Number Repellent Chemicals (vol.) of Number time to 
each of Tests first bite 
(minutes) 
407 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 — — 
2-naphthol 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, acetyl- 
glycine ester and dihydro naph- 
thalenes 30 3 322 
406 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 -— — 
2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro, gly- 
collic ether (crude) 30 3 293 
448 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 — = 
2-cyclohexyl cyclohexanol 
(washed) 30 6 289 
403 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 -- —- 
di(2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro) 
ester of oxalic acid 30 3 280 
465 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 — — 
2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
methyl 30 3 279 
464 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 — “= 
2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
methyl, acetate 30 3 274 
424 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 — — 
2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
acetyl glycine ester (120°-139°C., 
15mm.) 30 4 272 
and dihydro naphthalenes 
466 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 - — 
2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
ethyl 30 3 272 
455 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 a — 
0-3916 Orlando (USDA) 30 4 257 
201 2-naphthol, 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro 
(washed) 30 16 255 
2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 70 i — 
422 2-phenyl cyclohexanol (washed) 50 — — 
2-naphthol, decahydro, trans. 25 4 246 
Ethyl alcohol 25 4 
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TABLE 6.—Comparison of the repellent activity of 448 and 201. 


Species repelled 


Insects: 
Aedes aegypti 
A. taeniorhynchus 
A. euplocamus 
A. augustivitatus 
Anopheles albimanus 
A. darlingi 
A. pseudopunctipennis .... 
Psorophora ferox 
Uranotaenia spp 
“Bedbugs” 
“Sandflies” 

Mites: “Chiggers” 
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Average period (in hours) 


of complete protection 
afforded by 
NRMI-448 NMRI-201 
re TOR 5 3.5 
pieeaw eae taaddes 5-6 3.5-4 
NS SE _ 3.5 
caaahed ANNE Oe 10+ “_ 
c0sesewewetireee 11+ 11+ 
nevenweneataeen 9+ _ 
isirkaoraeaknws 10+ 11+ 
Sr eee 10+ _ 
istawKe eben st 10+ _ 
Peer 12+ 12+ 
Scie wane pe sadeee 4+ 3-7 
reer re 8+ 8+ 
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CHESHIRE, CONN. 





ATTENTION JOBBERS 


Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali 
mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel 
toacarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained 
at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 


AXTON-CROSS CO. 


Tel.: New Haven 6-9924 











POTDEVIN 


6’—82'—12" and 18” 


yy 
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LABEL 








POTDEVIN Paper Bag Machines, Aniline 
and Oil Ink Printing Presses. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1693 


1256 38TH ST BROOKLYN 18, N. Y 

















DTDEV! 











Modern Domestic and 
Industrial Polishes and Specialties 


By W. D. John $10.00 
R. H. Johns Ltd., Newport 
Mon., England. Publisher. 
This volume should be in the reference library of 
every liquid wax, polish, and sanitary supply manu- 


facturer. 


Over 700 modern practical formulas for polishes, 
floor waxes, floor oils, shoe polishes, sweeping com- 


pounds, glass and household cleaners are covered. 


Order from 


MacNair-Dorland Company 


254 West 31st Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Send Check With Order 








STANCES. 











CHEMICAL 


END YOUR MIXING PROBLEMS, SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
WITH A SCOTTDEL CHEMICAL MIXER. 
SPEEDY MIXING ACTION. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SCOTWD aL WNC. 


DEPT. “D” 
SWANTON, OHIO 


FEED FROM FLOOR LEVEL, FEED 
INTO HOPPER ABOVE THE FLOOR OR INTO THE TOP. USED 
FOR MIXING SOAP POWDERS OR DRY GRANULATED SUB- 


MIXERS 


THOROUGH AND 
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SURFACE-ACTIVE CATIONS 
(Turn to Page 93) 








rayon manufacturing. The presence 
of very minute quantities prevents 
“cratering” of the platinum spinnarets. 

Wool which has been treated 
with surface active cations will adsorb 
negatively charged colloidal particles, 
such as rubber from rubber latex. 
Blow (35) has shown that fabrics pre- 
pared in this way possess desirable 
properties, and that the same result 
may be obtained by reversing the 
charge on the rubber particles. This 
is readily accomplished by adding the 
latex with stirring to an excess of a 
solution of surface active cation (36). 
Similar treatments have been suggest- 
ed for causing mineral oil to exhaust 
onto woolen blankets, to prevent dust- 
ing with possible spread of disease 
through dust-borne bacteria. 

The same principle is utilized in 
dyeing nylon with direct cotton dyes 
(37), in “dyeing” glass with pigments, 
and in applying various types of finish- 
ing materials to textiles. Mixtures 
with lecithin and with mineral oil are 
employed in the tanning of fine 
leathers (38,39). 

Gilman and Bakh (40) as well 
as Powney and Wood (41,42,43) have 
measured the electrophoretic mobility 
of air bubbles, “Nujol,” and various 
finely divided solids in solutions of 
surface active cations. Generally very 
small quantities of surface active cation 
ire required to impart a positive charge 
to droplets or particules; eventually a 
concentration is reached beyond which 
there is little change in mobility. 


Summary 

URFACE active cations concen- 
Ss trate and orient at interfaces; they 
denature proteins and may precipitate 
them above their isoelectric points; 
they produce splitting of symplexes and 
precipitate chromo-proteids; they in- 
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activate catalase, and presumably other 
enzymes; they produce lysis in red 
blood cells and in bacterial cells; they 
impart positive charges to suspended 
particles; they are strongly absorbed 
by cellulose, glass, and many minerals. 
It is to be hoped that a wider knowl- 
edge of their properties will clarify 
certain questions relating to the mech- 
anism of their antibacterial action, and 
will assist in the development of im- 
proved procedures for determination 
of their germicidal efficiency. 
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Pyrin-20 Booklet 

A 40-page, three color, plastic- 
bound catalog entitled, “Improved 
Pyrin No. 20,” was issued in mid-Feb- 
ruary by John Powell & Co., New York, 
manufacturers of basic insecticides, and 








is available upon request from the 
company. Illustrated with photographic 
reproductions, charts, graphs and 
tables, the new catalog describes the 
“Powco” brand product which is a 
pyrethrum base insecticide concentrate 
designed for use in the manufacture 
of household sprays, stock sprays and 
industrial-type insecticides. Tables 
show comparisons of “Improved Pyrin 
No. 20” in performance against “Pyre- 
thrum Extract No. 20,” knockdown of 
house-flies with the new product com- 
pared with the official test insecticide, 
kill of house-flies expressed as OTI dif- 
ference, effect of “Improved Pyrin No. 
20” on German roaches, etc. Included 
for the first time is a description and 
structural formula of “Sesamine,” the 
synergist in “Improved Pyrin No. 20” 
which increases the killing power of 
the pyrethrins 200 to 300 per cent. 


° 








Reorganize Consultant Firm 

The consulting partnership of 
Bendler & Dalzell has been terminated 
as of January Ist, 1947, with Albert J. 
Bendler, consulting engineer, taking 
over and maintaining the staff of the 
organization which is now a proprietor- 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PALE WOOD 


ROSINS 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 








ATTENTION — PERFUMERS 


Adjust Your Formulae By Using Our 
Substitutes of Proven Merit 


Hydroxy Citronellal 
Geraniol 
Citronellol 
Rhodinol 
AVAILABLE 
Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 
cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 
INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 














SEELEY & CO., INC. 


136 Liberty Street _ New York 6, N. Y. 


Factories and Warehouses 
Farmingdale, L. L, N. Y. Nyack, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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We announce development of new type soap 
colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available 


Bright Green Dark Brown 
Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: “Pylameco” 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 




















DDT 
INSECTICIDES 


We are licensed under Patent No. 
2,329,074 and can supply royalty- 
paid materials compounded as you 
wish. 

e 


Whenever you need 


ROTENONE 


Powder — Resins — Extracts 
We can, as always, give you the best. 


DERRIS, INC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 
79 WALL STREET NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 
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C. C. McDONNELL, D.Sc. 


Formerly Chief Insecticide Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


CONSULTANT 
Insecticides, fungicides, disinfec- 
tants, caustic poisons. Formulas, 
labeling, advertising and applica- 
tion of federal and state laws. 


122 HESKETH STREET 
CHEVY CHASE 15, MD. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engi- 
neering and medical staff with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you Every Form 
of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 


“THE CONSULTING CHEMIST AND 
YOUR BUSINESS” 


29 West 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 





E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph. D. 


Consultant on plant lay-out equip- 
ment design and product formulation 
for manufacturers of insecticides, dis- 
infectants, floor waxes, soaps and 
allied products. 


306 Center St., Winona, Minn. 











H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. €. B. Putt, Pa.C., B.Sc. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Specialists in the Analysis of Organic la- 

secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Roet, 

Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Concen- 
trates and Finished Preparations 


DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 
16 East 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 6 











Filling — labelling — packaging 
service for liquids, powders and 
pastes, with complete manufacturing 
plant and warehouse. Send for 
quotation and prices. We buy and 
sell surplus chemicals of every de 
scription, interested in bottles, jars 
and caps in all shapes and styles. 
large or small lots. 


VAN PELL CHEMICAL & 
SUPPLY CORP. 


48 East Ist Street, New York City 
GR. 5-3670 








SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC, 


246 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Ce- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard 
methods. 

Chemical Analyses and Tests of 

All Kinds 














CLASSIFIED 


Classified Advertising — All 
classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum, Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals, 254 West 31st 
St., New York 1. 








Positions Open 


Salesman Wanted for promi- 
nent line of liquid soap dispensers 
for the jobbing trade. Give full de- 
tails in your first letter. Address 
Box 703, c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 
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Wanted: For Calcutta Area, In- 
dia experienced edible oil processing 
man to supervise new plant installa- 
tion, start up plant and train op- 
erators in refining, bleaching, hard- 
ening, deodorizing, chilling, elec- 
trolytic hydrogen generating and 
handling. Required in India start- 
ing about April, 1947, for 6 to 12 
months. Advise experience, salary 
required and when available. Ad- 
dress Box 704, c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Wanted Salesman-Distributors 
—Calling on _ hospitals, beauty, 
building maintenance & janitor sup- 
ply dealers, to sell soft potash soaps. 
Address Box 705 c/o Soap & San- 
itary Chemicals. 


Technical Sales Representative : 
Wanted chemist with technical train- 
ing and industrial commercial ex- 
perience in waxes and wax prod- 
ucts to represent well-established 
manufacturer and refiner of natural 
and synthetic waxes. Unusual op- 
portunity. Send full details of ex- 
perience and training. All replies 
will be kept confidential. Address 
Box 706 c/o Soap & Sanitary Chem- 
tcals. 


Chemist: Analytical, research, 
wanted to take charge of lab by es- 
tablished midwestern manufacturer. 
Must have Doctor er Master de- 
gree znd experience in the insecti- 
cide, disinfectant or scap and emul- 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Contracting —_ Consulting 


Complete Plants and 
Engineering Services for: 


Glycerine — Fats and Oils 
Soaps — Hydrogenation 
Fatty Acids — Hydrogen 


Research, Reports, Investigations 


WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 


S2nd Street and S. Kenweed Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illineis 











sion field. Exceilen: salary and fu- 
ture. Applicativia will be treated 
confidential. Address Box 707 c/o 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Salesmen Wanted: Migr. with 
excellent facilities for producing 
bulk or pkgd. pharmaceuticals, 
soaps, household specialties, toitet 
prep. and allied chem. products, de- 
sires salesmen with established con- 
tacts. Splendid opportunity for right 
men. Our organization has been ad- 
vised of this ad. Address Box 708 
c/o Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 








Positions Wanted 


Research & Development Chem- 
ist: Desires position with a pro- 
gressive firm, that can offer a fu- 
ture. Capable of taking over pro- 
duction and processing responsibili- 
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Wm. Diehl&Co. 


SHELLAC 


Refined Bleached — Orange 


CANDELILLA WAX 





OURICURY WAX 
CARNAUBA WAX and 


High M. P. Substitutes 


MONTAN WAX, Genuine 





336 W. 42nd St., New York 18, H.Y. 


Phone: BRyaat 9-5211 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — ALL SIZES 


ROUND PAPER CONTAINERS, METAL OR PAPER ENDS 
EXCELLENT FOR PACKAGING 
® MIKE OR HANGER BOXES ® MOTH CAKES 
® DRUGS & CHEMICALS ® VAPORIZER BOXES 
® PARA CRYSTALS © INSECTICIDES 
® CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


PACKARD CONTAINER CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPERBOARD TUBES AND CANS—METAL END CONTAINERS 
UNion 5-5818 


5811 PARK AVENUE WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 


BIG PROFITS... 


with these Gast-Selling Lines 
WIZO Deodorizing Blocks 
WIZO Deodorizing Crystals 
WIZO Moth Products 


Vaporizers — Crystals — Cakes 


SHUR-KATCH Mice and Rat Pads 


Catches Rodents Like Flypaper Catches Flies 














NO POISON — NO BAIT 
Write for details and prices NOW! 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


323-27 W. 16th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


OFFERS 


1—JONES Horizontal Automatic LAUNDRY SOAP PRESS, 
capacity 175 per minute. 
1—JONES Type “B” Automatic Vertical TOILET SOAP PRESS. 
1—BLANCHARD =10A SOAP MILL. 
5—HOUCHIN and CROSBY SOAP FOOT PRESSES. 
20—1200 ib. SOAP FRAMES, each with Truck. 
1—DOPP 1500 Ib. Vertical, Jacketed SOAP CRUTCHER. 
1—Double Effect GLYCERINE EVAPORATOR with 2” Copper 
Tubes, Saiting-out Chamber and Steam Driven Vacuum 
Pump. 
2—5000 Ib. Vertical Jocketed CRUTCHERS. 
1—HOUCHIN 3-roli GRANITE MILL, each Roll 12” x 30”. 


Crutchers Foot and Automatic 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses 
Powder Mixers Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 
Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


Filter Presses 
Soap Frames 








15-21 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: EQUIPMENT 


: WANTED: Your Idle Machinery % 
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“Dis am our new delivery service. Cuthbert. 


when we gets somethin’ to deliver!” 


... Dinect! 


IRECT! And fast! That's how business paper adver- 
tising can carry your message to those who have a 
genuine buying interest in the goods which you sell. No 
detours or heavy waste circulation! Concentrated and 
specialized circulation among the real buyers in any in- 
dustrial field, plus a reader interest nowhere else obtain- 


able. 


If you would have your advertising message reach the 
field of soap products, insecticides, disinfectants, and 
other chemical specialties, — direct and fast, — there is 
one magazine which specializes in doing this job. 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 3ist STREET NEW YORK 1 


A.B.C. paid subscription renewal rate for year ending October, 1945—88.4% 
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Tale Ends 


HE answers to “Twenty Ques 
tions on Synthetic Detergents,” ar 


given in a booklet issued by the P & G 








Division of Consumer Service. One o! 
the best pieces of sales promotion 
literature we have seen in many 
moon! 


+ . . 


Lever Brothers will start tes 
marketing this month in several areas 
of their new synthetic detergent 
“Breeze.” 


Every week, a new low-pressure 
aerosol insecticide report, rumor, ot 
what-have-you pops into the quiet 
charm of our editorial office. Although 
we had been told that the cheap “beer 
can” aerosol was a 1948 consumer item 

and no sooner than that,—this week's 
rumor says one of the can companies 
is ready to shoot,—and soon. 


Did you read about that 700 
tons of American caustic soda which 
was shipped to Bulgaria on a swap for 
tobacco? Apparently a number of 
American caustic buyers did, especially 
a few soapers. Their comments repro 
duced here, gentle reader, would not 
we fear, fit into the picture of pristine 
purity usually presented by these 
pages,—but your imagination can prob- 
ably give you a reasonable facsimile of 
what we cannot publish. 


* > * 


Several of our editorial staff saw 
recently in New York a preview of the 
new insect control movie made for 
Rohm & Haas. It is, without question, 
the best movie of its type we have ever 
been privileged to see, and should do 
a lot to boost insecticide sales. The in 
dustry owes R & H a vote of thanks 
for an excellent public relations job. 


Returning from a two month 
trip through South America recently 
John Powell, NAIDM treasurer and 
pres. of John Powell & Co., New York, 
gave it as his personal and confidential 
opinion upon alighting from a plane 
at New York that people should use 


more insecticides. 
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